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,  .  |v  U^  course  of  the  follpwing^description  some 
^  n^lojQr  has  been  gflfered  by  the  writer  for  his  appearing 
;        Jbefore  t)^^  public  as 'an  author;  but  as  prefkces  are 

V  Ij^iyeii^jrith  ike  iixtentipn  that  they  should  be  read  prior 

V  t^  tb^i?&gW  hy  which  they  are  succeeded^  he  thinks  it 
4       necessary  here  to.  make  a  few  observations  respecting  the 

motives  that  ii^ueoced  him  to  neglect  the  pencil  for  the 

/  OV     V      .  o  « 

^N      pen.    Though  there  have  been  published  many  guides 

to  the  ^oith  west  of  England^  yet  to  the  author  of  the 

jpnsse^  voluines,  none  that  he  has  seen  have  appeared 

c      fulhf  cqipipetent  to  givf  to  the  traveller  that  comprehensive 

'      idea  of  tlfie  a>untrjr  sp  imperiously  demanded  by  its 

\      BeautKS.    He  had  tpng  wished  to  see  the  subject  uuder- 

^      taken  by  some  one  of  those  literary  residents,  who  by 

I      llieir  good  taste  and  frequent  travel  to  the  inmost  recesses 


Vl«  PREFACE* 

of  the  monntainsy  had  become  qualified  to  exhibit  ao 
account  of  these  three  nnitcd  couaties,  as  remarkable 
for  its  tccuracy  as  its  elegance.    Formerly  he  had  hoped 
to  have  witnessed  such  a  production;  but,  afterwards, 
when  its  appearance  became  doubtfaly  be  was  xr.duced 
to  essay  a  short  guide,  and  one  written  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1814,  wai  intended  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  sixty  etchings,  which  in  1814,  made  their  appear- 
ance, with  explanations  taken  from  that  guide,  and  the 
statement  now  rendcved,.  hiffe  t^olt  of  a  design,  when 
more  at  leisure,  to  improve  the  former  guide  into  such 
a  series  of  directions,  as  at  once  to  fiU:iliiate  and  felici« 
tate  the  progress  of  the  tourist    Soon  after  it  was  be* 
gun,  the  writer  was  generously  promised  the  assistance 
of  seyeml  litenM^y  persons,  who  engaged  \d  furnish  bio« 
graphicar  sketches ;  these  wer^.  proposed  to  hare  been 
interjipcinK^  throygbout  the  work,  wliich  was  commenced 
onibat  p^ny  but  aQerwaids  it  was  determUied  Inal  ihef 
should  be  placed  in  an  appendix,  together  witi' 'iflie 
botany  of  the  line  of  travel,  t^ic  latter  wholly  by^lki^r.  H 
Gough,  of  Kendal.     The  gnide  And  th^  appendix  weiti 
expected  to  )iave  ^Ued  one  somewhat  bulky  yofo  .^ 
but  thougjh  cou^pressfon  has  boeo  greatly. desired  a.. 4 
assiduously  courted,  yet  the  numerous  excur^ons  a':d 
their  scenic  exhibitions,  have  unexpectedly  swbtn  the 
pages  into  two  large  volumes,  and  greatly  to  the  ^^et 
of  the  writer,  who  is  thus,  for  the  (Present,  of  nece»it/ 
deprived  of  the  valuable  labours  of  his  friends.  . 


IftEFACE.  VU. 

liiree  years  ago,  ivben  the  impro^red  work  jffiB  pro* 
jBctcd,  and  its  eicectitioa  dettxniiiillsd  on,  a  Q^mh^.of 
joiirrtiet  were  tauide  for  the  ezpren  purfme  cf  procaf)9g 
inktetMflr  wbiob  teve  beaai'coHecCed,  imaged,  ajud  com* 
binM,  witk  ii^iilt«  UlKmr,  at  aTery  heavy  expence,  ^nd 
<o the greAtlntioiifi^Mbnieeof  ttie  iitilhor*a pmctice as  an 
ail&t.    Tbes^  jotiitiiiM  irere  ihwiiaU^  aooompaiiiQd  hji 
Ktdc  skelchesy  amf  bj^  deKripiiam  of  all-  the  ftvparite 
atenes  upon  the  roadsf.    It  i^  neajrfj  ninetera  yean  ^qq 
Oe  author  seided  hunlMlf  in  AmUaadey  and  dwifiglM 
interral  he  has  ahnna^  apent  a  eqaaidenlblei\poi4ioi|  of 
Bfe  tutte  in  ont-doof  sindj,  and  in  the  oansequ^irtvCanech 
tfoif  of  taany  handred  ooioimdiand  p^scB  diaWugii  all 
entirely  finished  vhile  the  subject  was  before  hfiv^  fan 
he  conceiyes  that  studies  are  lessened  in  value  by  being 
retotiehedlhr flie  hi^itta;    Thelie 'dmlrmg%  aided  by  (he 
iSaovi  Aetches,  easteftfliTeiBeaiQarsiiduDiSi  aad  tq^aftisQiin 
lhg^'and*refl(fotitfnsariih}goiik;(^diaA  attaotkm  JtHWWA 
V^a  piiihictt' tdilvs  wriourffkeiiiiBieAaQf  miteMre^dWI^^ 
proved  on  thi  pi^bent  oeeasbii  anpti  beaefiml.    Tbc^ 
^tin^  'for  aktmi  (V (Atfrnep  :wai  Mittineiioed  Xom*i^s,^ 
close  of  1816,  and  the  printing  at.llMt  bf^aning  ^  ihip 
following  year.    Though  the  wish  of  the  author  to  serve 
ihe  tbttr^}%yt|»Ai«iligiq«l'theria^ 
foMkkitAM^9pi^  to  tti^  solth 

Hmi/  summits  ^dcfthe  d^eacry.thirioe't^ihibitnd^^  aU  so, 
U^hTf  'arid  dMdfvedly  admiiedIbjDthte.j«<mp^litiv^  fj^w 
whbhave  sUrve^>thiBA4r  yetiiaplfv  alutayv  fy}t:^sfl\u>, 
^iahce  tb'^p^Wlb>«'<he  pVlllitfotliar^iae  HhuEiH  «- 


Vm,  FSXFACB^ 

phiMfton  of  tile  ptIiiteUhttfioiii  time  b»  tine  publiihed, 
bMttnie  neither  hi*  Uiiire,  aor  Mi  pnctiee  ia  writiai^' 
hate  ({tmlified  feta  to  pnfona  it  wifb  Ihatelegnoeof 
didf^il  wyek  ffendeii  enki  aafaried.wiakrialu  iPtnJy. 
fii^£iaiitin]^  Mamner  appeurt  wift:  mMy  t^,.^  mve 
(he  object  oflheir  adfamiatton  thm.  laiittery  particalai^y 
fbbit  trho  raul  Un  fiir'  infonMtMfta  Uita  vavsenieat^ 
Half  the  first  tohune  was  aonedie4  trkhaut  the  aid  of  a 
copy  df  the  naiaiiiori^  the  printer  had  the.  writer  living 
iMMMh  iiiilei  avaadek  Duptitmtetf  t^  the  parts  feat 
wefetfhmmrdaitiedy  aadfma  thai  time  to  theeadof 
the  vf6ik,  it  ie  tniilid  that.in  the  ^bafpofitim  as  the 
teeaH  <f  <pnu*ice, >  giadaal  amcudiheiit  mVthp  ^ 
Mteneik  v'  ;  .   . 

'  In  th4  eovrse  of  Ae'wntiilg  aiemimy  ohMrffttiow  oo 
die  iippCIBriaae»  «f  ll»  onm^  secfewi  aevexhibititd  aadec 
AitffftAtteMeof  di£hiMi>attm^  with  other  obierf 

tutions  ^laneietiil  with  fbe  Mt  lef  p^n^^iofy  fUl  wbi<^ 
thobgb  aotapptyiiig  to  the  fedUags  of  tb^  |eaep:aj[  reader, 
inarj  iteteMh^eM)  bf  tinaUDg  peisOa%  ba^eemod  neither 
litideittiidtinateVMlt/'  '  -    .   •  (>^  -.,  ,^  ^  ^ 

l4ie  ^Uglav  piwgltgtTe  iimpyyrtw»rt>^#n^  patent 
stkii  bf  ihe  tMWiaivilirahigfaaMe^^ 
tSrinft,  afad  of  tlie  <>bfibt8;ott  thek:bfti4e^  be^ 

netted  es^lrii0£fto'r(IitmohototO^W€«ael^ 
des^ripti^  of  one  4ddm.iaf  matte'  mil7«7TRanaiMQit 
the  beauty  andidifeoitttjr  pf  tfi^j(^ii]wt^,;ia.()oca8ionedl 
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bj  wood ;  with  hints  for  ita  proper  distribution  orer  the 
whole  fate  of  the  country  will  not  be  thought  unworthy 
of  the  consideration  of  proprietors,  who  by  a  due  atten? 
tion  to  ornament,  might  very  much  enhance  the  worth 
of  their  estates.  Such  strictures  though  perhaps  freely 
delivered,  it  is  hoped  wiU  not  give  offence,  being  offered 
with  the  pure  design  of  benefiting  the  owners,  and  of 
rendering  to  the  vallies  and  their  skreening  borders  accu- 
mulated charms.  The  remarks  on  Derwent  Water  have 
been  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  those  on  any  of 
the  noticed  districts ;  and  with  more  reason  becaose  in 
the  management  of  its  woods,  the  encircling  elevations 
seem  to  have  been  generally  disregarded.  Proposa]9 
for  the  reduction  of  the  present  and  the  generation  of 
other  foliage,  and  the  harmonious  association  of  bothy, 
with  circumjacent  objects,  have  been  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration,  of  the  governors  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  who,  while  encreasing  the  value  of  the 
lands^  are  considered  as  capable  of  presenting  from  them 
a  succession  of  visual  recreations,  which  in  their  kind, 
would,  probably,  be  unequalled  in  Britain. 

Resident  friends  have  liberally  furnished  the  modem 
state  of  towns— but  their  appearances  as  allied  to  the  arts, 
are  deduced  from  the  researches  of  the  writer  himself, 
who,  to  the  above  gentlemen,  and  to  others,  here  returns 
his  sincere  thanks  for  their  repeated  acts  of  kindness. 
From  the  Keswick  guides,  Messrs.  Hutton  and  Greave, 
(the  latter  now  succeeded  by  his  sons)  and  from  Mr.  Jon- 


aAoa  CHfej,  lielftewfteWMtoofiMMiyfcnisn.  Mr. 
Otiey  like  Mr.  Hutton,  fiMitiviied,  williniiKAindiittryy 
tile  Mtmal  liigtorj  of  Ihe  dktMl.  Watch  repairiiif,  it 
e  part  of  Mr.  Oiley't  empIoymMt,  and  his  gfiiend  torn 
tor  mfchanioB,  hat  qiialified  him  to  ooMmet  ▼arioi» 
jporfable  matliema^  cat  iBsfmnmitf .  To  a  poAti  earn* 
ipaas  he  hai  adapted  a  gmdiialed  eiiele^  which  beiiy 
ylaerd  when  wanted*  cm  the  top  of  hia  walking  ttic^ 
lie  ohierreB  the  idaHTe  ditBcHkm  ortarroaaduighilhy 
•nd  by  a  barometer,  he  calenfaitei  their  heights.  He 
ttrntmcted  die  map  accompanying  this  work,  and  his 
travels,  and  obsenraflons,  hare  enabled  him  to  oonecfl 
oome  of  the  errors  of  fbraier  maps.  The  altitude  of 
mountains  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  trif^onometriod 
Mrvey,  poHiidied  by  order  of  Jhe  board  of  ordnance, 
-bat  ftom  whidi,  though  little,  he  has  in  a  few  instances 
presumed  to  vary;  to  these  are  added  the  heights  of 
odier  hills  not  bdbre  pnUishad. 

.  Mr.  Oti^  has  tuToured  the  wrftet  with  an  account  of 
the  floating  island,  on  Derwent  Water,  and  with  his  hy. 
pothesis,  first  published  in  1818.  He  has  accompanied 
Ihe  writer  in  several  of  his  ezcunions  made  fion  Kes- 
wick when  collecting  materiab  ibr  this  work. 

It  would  be  h^ly  presumptuous  besides  those  of  the 
press,  to  offinr  this  book  as  free  firom  error,  but  as  every 
possible  care  has  been  taken  to  prevent  errors,  it  is  ex- 
pected they  will  not  be  discovered  to  be  numerous. 
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It  is  here  necessary  to  apologise  for  (he  explanation 
to  sixty  aquatints,  published  in  1815.  A  description  of 
these  prints  was  always  meditated,  and  its  incorporation 
with  a  short  guide,  was  deemed  a  proper  Tehide  for 
information,  and  though  unforeseen  circumstances  hate 
protracted  the  time  ot  publicatbn  to  uncakulated  lengthst 
flie  description  so  b^un  could  not  with  pnqpriety  be 
abandoned. 

If  by  the  perusal  of  this  book  travellers  shall  find 
themselves  introduced  to  unexpected  pleasures,  the  end 
proposed  by  its  author  will  be  accomplished. 


WILLIAM  GREEN. 
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OfCLDlMllO 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  SIXTY  AQUATINTS 


BT  WUiUAM  GRSEK. 


Ambleside  and  Keswlqk  are  the  principat 
places  from  which  the  English  lakes,  and  the 
mountains  and  v^lleys  around  them,  are  visited. 

Keswick  is  generally  first  seen  by  Tourists 
from  Ireland,  ocotland,  and  the  north-east  of 
England,  and  Ambleside  by  those  from  the 
south. 

When  the  south  country  Tourist  is  at  Xan-« 
easter,  it  becomes  necessary  that  he  should  there 
decide  whether  he  shall  first  go  to  Ulverstoui. 
or  to  Bowness  or  Ambleside  by  way  of  Kendal. 

A  great  majority  of  travellers  take  the  latter 
line ;  and  it  is  the  best  for  those  who  have  not 
Biuch  time  to  spare,  or  who  have  not  courage 
fSDQugh  to  cross  the  Sands*    The  ride  acros» 
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the  Sands  is,  however,  varied  with  many  beau« 
ties,  and  it  will  generally  gratify  those  who 
apprehend  no  danger.  This  line  of  tour  has 
likewise  the  advantage  of  being  at  Ulverston 
only  seven  miles  from  Furness  Abbey. 

Mr.  Housnian  commences  his  Tour  by  con- 
ducting the  traveller  from  Kendal  through  Long 
Sleddale  to  Haws  Water ;  and  Mr.  West,  after 
describing  the  ride  across  the  Sands  from  Lan- 
caster to  Ulverston,  leads  his  friends  to  Furness 
Abbey,  and  from  Furness  Abbey  back  through 
Ulverston  to  Coaiston  Water. 

The  writer  of  this  Tour  reluctantly  enters 
on  his  task :— he  has  long  hoped  to  see  an  ac- 
count of  these  Lakes  and  Mountains  undertakqn 
by  a  person  well  acquainted  with  them,  and 
who,  while  accurately  describing,  would  possess 
the  ability  so  to  clothe  his  descriptions,  as  to 
make  his  book  a  pleasant  companion  either  for 
the  closet  or  the  neld. 

He  fears  that  a  work  thus  doubly  recommend- 
ing itself,  will  not  soon  appear ;  and  as  a  useful 
guide  has  long  been  wanted,  he  has  ventured  to 
put  together  such  observations  as  may  tend  to 
**  relieve  the  traveller  from  the  burthen  of  those 
tedious  enquiries  on  the  road  or  at  the  inns, 
which  generally  embarrass,  and  often  mislead.'* 

The  writer's  appeal  is  not  to  the  ear,  but  to 
the  eye,  for  he  trusts  that  in  his  unpolished  sen- 
tences he  shall  be  able  to  lead  his  readers  to 
jiuch  scenesi  as  will  more  abundantly  gratify 


the  vidual  sense  than  those  heretofore  described 
in  the  most  pompous  and  flowery  language* 

Mr,  West  resided  at  Ulverston  at  the  time 
he  wrote  his  Guide : — Windermere  and  Conis- 
ton  Water  were  each  within  a  morning's  ride, 
and  by  his  beloved  antiquities  he  was  surround^ 
ed ;  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
for  he  had  examined  and  re-examined  it  with  a 
nice  attention,  and  his  descriptions  are  general^ 
ly  accurate  and  well  coloured,  and  do  great 
credit  to  his  feelings  for  the  sublime  and  beau^ 
tiful  in  nature. 

But  Mr.  West,  like  the  generality  of  those 
ivho  have  written  concerning  the  Lakes,  con- 
tented himself  by  speaking  of  the  scenery  of 
easy  access  from  the  public  roads,  for  he  has 
entirely  omitted  the  vast  and  romantic  wilds 
which  lie  between  the  sea  and  the  chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  beginning  at  Coniston  and  ending 
at  Lows  Water— who  shall  traverse  Seathwaite, 
Eskdale,  Wastdale,  Ennerdale,  and  Ennerdale- 
dale,  and  not  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the 
western  side  of  his  tour,  though  probably  less 
beautiful,  is  infinitely  more  magnificent  than 
the  eastern  side? 

But  some  of  the  finest  rambles  adjacent  even 
to  the  public  roads,  have  scarcely  been  noticed 
by  writers;  the  romantic  vales  of  Langdale, 
and  the  western  side  of  Wytheburn  Water^  with 
many  other  charming  excursions,  are  left  for 
the  gratification  of  future  tourists,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  past  having  seen  them. 
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Hie  writer  being  engaged  by  Mi*.  Vates,  of 
Liverpool,  in  his  survey  of  Lancashire,  made 
tUverston  his  primary  station  for  that  part  of 
the  county  which  is  north  of  the  Sands,  and 
here  he  had  the  happiness  to  be  noticed  by  the 
tirorthy  Mr.  West^*  who  with  a  fatherly  care  not 
only  tempered  his  wild  feelings,  but  taught  him 
how  to  see  and  appreciate  the  lovely  wilds  of 
Fumessi  Were  a  county  surveyor  at  the  same 
time  a  landscape  draftsman,  how  great  must  be 
his  advantages,  for  traversing  every  road,  and 
dimbing  every  mountain^  scenes  must  be  pre<» 
sented  to  his  eye,  which  would  rarely  be  dis* 
covered  by  a  professional  artist* 

The  writer  was  encouraged  to  the  pursuit  of 
toainting  by  Mr.  West,  but  why  he  knows  not, 
his  few  sketches  were  humble,  his  mind  untu<* 

*  Mr.  Close,  in  hit  new  edition  of  West's  Antiquitiei  ofFumen^ 
Kays — '*  The  following^  particulars  concerntnip  him  (Mr.  West)  we 
liiave  received  from  the  most  respectable  source,  aud  think  it  iO'^ 
eumbent  to  subjoin  for  the  information  of  our  readert. 

**  Thomas  West  was  a  native  of  North  Britain.  lie  ^%m  bom 
bbout  the  year  1717,  and  received  the  earliest  part  of  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  in  Edinburgh.  Having  a  taste  for  learning*, 
iind  a  ^reat  desire  to  investigate  the  truths  of  religion,  he  enter^ 
the  English  college  at  8t.  Oroers,  where  he  went  through  his  stu- 
dies with  application  and  brilliancy :  and  after  having  entered  the 
holy  Order  of  Priest -hood,  and  residing  some  years  upon  the  Con* 
tinent,  he  came  to  England,  and  was  as  much  respected  in  his 
station  of  life,  as  for  l)cinga  studious  antiquarian.  His  residence 
in  Furness  was  for  some  years  at  Titeup  Hall,  near  Dalton,  where 
he  compiled  his  elaborate  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Fumess;  and 
then  at  Ulverston,  where  he  wrote  his  well-known  tract,  entitled 
'*  A  Guide  to  the  Lnkei,"  During  the  compilation  of  this  last 
Work|  he  made  several  tours  to  the  i4dies,  in  order  to  examine  tbi 


lotedf  and  he  knev^  none  of  the  requisite  tTie^ 
ories,  but  geometry,  perspective,  and  architect 
ture* 

Mr.  West,  by  his  Guide,  did  much  for  th€ 
accommodation  of  travellers,  by  pointing  out 
delightful  stations  ;  the  writer  will  not  so  much 
speak  of  points  as  roads,  leaving  his  followers  to 
station  themselves  at  pleasure;  but,  feeling 
much  respect  both  for  Mr*  West  and  his  Guide, 
lie  will  occasionally  avail  himself  of  his  observa*^ 
tions,  especially  those  relating  to  Lancashire^ 
the  northern  part  of  which  county  he  was  par« 
ticularly  well  acquainted  with. 

Mr.  West»  in  speaking  of  his  Guide,  observes 
that  *^  the  locsd  knowledge  here  communicated^ 
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fearroundiof  Menery,  uid  to  collect  information,  frecfiieiltly  making 
Blzergh,  in  Westmorland,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Strickland  family , 
his  occasional  residence,  where  he  died,  much  lamented  hv  all  who 
had  the  adrantagv  of  hia  acquaintance,  on  the  lOth  of  Jufy,  1779, 
in  the  sixty -tbinJ  vear  of  his  age ;  and,  acoonlingf  to  his  reauest, 
was  interred  in  the  choir,  or  chapel,  helon<;ingf  to  the  Strickland 
family,  in  Kendal  church.  He  had,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  aU 
most  finished  a  second  and  improved  edition  of  his  Guide  to  the 
liakes,  and  had  also  the  revision  of  his  Antiquities  of  Fumoss  in 
eantemplation» 

'*  He  was  a  man  revered  for  his  piety  and  the  benevolence  of  his 
disposition,  as  much  as  for  his  learning,— of  all  which  many  proofs 
mi^ht  be  produced.  His  memory  has  been  justly  revered  for  the 
service  he  rendered  by  his  ingeuioas  and  elegant  publicMion  con- 
cerning the  beauties  of  this  country,  which  has  drawn  a  narober  of 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdomi  and  also  many  foreigners^ 
to  see  the  beauties  of  the  lakes.'' 


Vrill  not,  however,  injure,  much  less  prevent, 
the  agreeable  surprise  that  attends  the  first 
sight  of  scenes  that  surpass  all  description,  and 
of  objects  which  will  always  affect  the  spectator 
in  the  highest  degree. 

"  Such  as  wish  to  unbend  the  mind  from 
anxious  cares  or  fatiguing  studies,  will  meet 
with  agreeable  relaxation  in  making  the  tour  of 
the  lakes.  Something  new  will  open  itself  at 
the  turn  of  every  mountain,  and  a  succession  of 
ideas  will  be  supported  by  a  perpetual  change 
of  objects,  and  a  display  of  scenes  behind  scenes 
in  endless  perspective.  The  contemplative  tra- 
veller will  be  charmed  with  the  sight  of  the 
sweet  retreats  that  he  will  observe  in  these  en- 
chanting regions  of  calm  repose  $  and  the  fan* 
ciful  may  figuratively  review  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  busy  life  (in  all  its  gradations)  in  the 
variety  of  unshaded  rills  that  hang  on  the  moun- 
tains sides,  the  hasty  brooks  that  warble  through 
the  dell,  or  the  mighty  torrents  precipitating 
themselves  at  once  with  thundering  noise  from 
tremendous  rocky  heights;  all  pursuing  one 
general  end,  their  increase  in  the  vale,  and  their 
union  in  the  ocean. 

"  Such  as  spend  their  lives  in  cities,  and  their 
time  in  crowds,  will  here  meet  with  objects 
that  will  enlarge  the  mind,  by  contemplation, 
and  raise  it  from  nature  to  nature's  first  cause. 
^Vhoever  takes  a  walk  into  these  scenes,  must 
return  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  Creator's 
power  m  heaping  mountains  upon  mountains, 
4jad  enthroning  rocks  upon  rocks.     Such  exhi* 
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bitions  of  sublime  and  beautiful  objects  cannot 
but  excite  at  once  both  rapture  and  reverence. 

"  When  exercise  and  change  of  air  are  re- 
commended for  health,  the  convalescent  will 
find  the  latter  here  in  the  purest  state,  and  the 
former  will  be  the  concomitant  of  the  tour. 
The  many  hills  and  mountains  of  various  heights, 
separated  by  narrow  vales,  through  which  the 
air  is  agitated  and  hurried  on,  by  a  multiplicity 
of  brooks  and  mountain  torrents,  keep  it  in 
constant  circulation,  which  is  known  to  add 
much  to  its  purity.  The  water  is  also  as  pure 
as  the  air,  and  on  that  account  recommends 
itself  to  the  valetudinarian.'' 

Mr.  West  observes  that  •*  the  late  Mr.  Gray 
was  a  great  judge  of  landscapes,  yet  whoever^ 
makes  choice  of  his  station  at  the  three  mile 
stone  from  Lancaster,  on  the  Hornby  road, 
will  fail  in  taking  one  of  the  finest  afiernoon 
rura]  views  in  England,  The  station  he  points 
out  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  too  low,  and  somewhat 
too  much  to  the  left.  The  more  advantageous 
station,  as  I  apprehend,  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  great,  or  Queen's  road,  a  little  higher  than 
where  Mr.  Gray  stood  i  for  there  the  vale  is  in 
full  display,  including  a  longer  reach  of  the  river 
and  the  wheel  of  Lune,  forming  a  high  prowded 
isthmus,  fringed  with  tall  trees,  that  in  time 
past  was  the  solitary  site  of  a  hermit*.    A  few 
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^  Haf(fa,  to  whom  Winiam  de  Lanoaster,  sixth  Baron  of  Ken- 
dal, gafie  a  certain  place  called  Aakeleroe  and  Croc,  to  look  to 


tr^es  preserved  on  purpose  by  the  owner,  eon* 
ceal  the  nakedness  of  Uaton  Moor  on  the  right, 
and  render  the  view  complete.** 

•  But  the  vale  of  Lnne,  all  the  waj  from  Lan- 
caster  to  Hornby  (nine  miles),  is  singularly 
bdkutiful,  and  has  its  charms  between  the  latter 
place  and  Kirkby  Lonsdale  (eight  miles  more)« 
Hornby  Castle,  though  of  various  dates  and 
architecture,  is  a  fine  object  from  many  points, 
the  valley  in  which  it  stands  abounds  m  wood, 
and  is  watered  by  the  Lune  and  the  Wenning ; 
pn  the  northern  banks  of  the  latter  river  and 
higher  up  the  stream  than  the  Castle,  are  soma 
exquisite  relishes  of  Claude,  which  represented 
by  that  faithful  naturalist  might  more  have  re* 
freshed  the  eye  than  his  grandest  efforts  in  pas* 
try  walls  and  jellied  fountains. 

But  excursionists  limited  to  time,  may  do  well 
to  leave  the  vale  of  Lune,  and  pass  direct  from 
Lancaster  by  way  of  Kendal  and  Bowness  to 
Ambleside,  or  through  Ulvei*ston  and  by  Con* 
iston  Water  to  Ambleside. 

Mr.  West  says  that  "  Mr.  Gray  was  too  late 
in  the  season  for  enjoying  the  beauties  of  pros^ 
pect  and  rural  landfscape  in  a  mountamous 
country ;  for  in  October,  the  dews  lie  long  on 
the  grass  in  the  morning,  and  the  clouds  de&r 
cend  soon  in  the  eveningt  and  conceal  the 
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mountains.  Mr.  Pennant  was  too  early  in  the 
spring,  when  the  mountains  were  mantled  with 
snow,  and  the  dells  were  darkened  with  impe- 
netrable mist  J  hence  his  gloomy  description  of 
the  beautiful  and  romantic  vale  of  St.  John,  in 
his  journey  from  Ambleside  to  Keswick.  Flo* 
ra  msplays  few  of  her  charms  early  in  May,  in 
a  country  that  has  been  chilled  by  seven  winter 
months. 

*•  The  best  season  for  visiting  the  lakes  is 
from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  Au- 
gust. During  these  months  the  mountains  are 
decked  in  all  the  trim  of  summer  vegetation, 
and  the  woods  and  trees  which  hang  on  the 
mountains  sides,  and  adorn  the  banks  of  the 
lakes,  are  robed  in  every  variety  of  foliage  and 
summer  blooin.  In  August  nature  has  giveii 
her  highest  tints  to  all  her  colours  on  the  en* 
amelled  plain  and  borders  of  the  lakes.  These 
are  also  the  months  favourable  to  botanic  stu* 
dies.  Some  rare  plants  axe  then  only  to  be 
found ;  such  as  deUght  in  Alpine  heights,  or 
such  as  appear  in  ever-shaded  dells  or  gloomy 
vales." 

Some  like  summer,  others  spring,  but  many 
prefer  autumn  to  either  spring  or  summer. 
Summer  recommends  itself  by  its  neat  and  length 
of  day*— but  renovated  nature  has  peculiar 
charms,  and  every  feeling  observer  will  sing  his 
songs  of  praise  to  the  great  God  of  nature  while 
he  is  watching  the  daily  progress  of  vegetation 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June^  The  art- 
ist may  object  that  the  colouring  of  tliis  season 


is  too  yellow  for  the  purposes  of  painting»  but 
that  traveller  who  can  command  his  time,  and 
is  fortunate  in  weather,  will  perhaps  find  more 
-delight  in  making  the  tour  during  this  than  any 
other  season  of  the  year,  he  will  likewise  in  his 
inns  find  elbow-room,  for  the  fashionable  tourists 
seldom  make  their  appearance  till  after  mid« 
summer. 

Such  as  from  the  south  propose  to  make  their 
|;our  during  the  early  part  of  the  travelling  sea- 
son, may  suppose  the  vegetation  of  the  north  of 
England  to  be  a  fortnight  later  than  that  of  the 
south. 

A  monotonous  green  is  not  pleasant,  neither 
are  those  burning  tints  that  immediately  precede 
^he  falling  of  the  leaf,  but  the  happy  mean  he^ 
tween  the  extremes  of  cold  and  hot,  furnishes 
to  the  chaste  and  sober  eye  all  that  it  can  wish 
for. 

It  is  about  the  end  of  the  month  of  Septem« 
ber,  that  this  desirable  combination  may  gene^ 
rally  be  expected.  September  is  usually  cha« 
racterised  by  mild  but  cloudy  weather ;  October 
by  a  succession  of  rainy  days  or  of  sun,  and 
there  is  often  in  this  month  as  much  of  one  as 
of  the  other  sort  of  weather,  the  sun  from  an 
unclouded  sky  generally  sets  the  valleys  in  ^ 
blaze,— but  when  these  valleys  are  enbghteBr 
ed  at  the  happy  medium  of  colour,  the 
splendour  and  beauty  of  the  scenery  can  scarce-* 
(y  be  conceived  by  such  as  have  not  witaes8e4 
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'  Some  travellers  having  chalked  out  their  tour 
t^ithout  calculating  on  impediments,  only  aIlo# 
themselves  a  certain  time  to  perform  it  in  }  but 
rain,  of  which  there  is  more  in  mountainous  than 
in  flat  countries,  frequently  disconcerts  their 
plans.  Were  the  writer  asked  whether  he  should 
prefer  a  month  of  fair  or  rainy  weather,  he 
Would  not  hesitate  to  declare  in  favour  of  th6 
riiiny  month;  in  dry  weather  the  water-falls  are 
not  worth  attention,  and  all  near  objects,  such 
as  rocks,  stones,  buildings,  trees  and  plants, 
shrivelled  by  sun  and  wind,  appear  as  prema- 
turely aged ;  it  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that 
a  dry  heat  produces  a  charming  aerial  density  in 
the  atmosphere,  a  favourable  medium  through 
which  to  view  the  scenery  of  a  mountainous 
(country,  which  if  lighted  from  a  cloudless  sky^ 
though  fine,  will  be  too  general  to  please  tne 
eye  of  taste,  but  pervaded  by  clouds  (perhaps 
Ihree  fourths),  there  will  be  such  a  succession 
of  sunny  sleams,  as  will  give  unbounded  gratis 
fication.  Kain  envigorates  nature,  giving  it  a 
^^  shining  morning  face,''  and  the  freshness  and 
beauty  produced  by  it  is  enchanting,  but  what 
we  gain  in  near  objects  is  sometimes  lost  in 
distant,  particularly  if  accompanied  by  wind. 
iR.ain  and  wind  clear  the  atmosphere,  and  destroy 
that  heavenly  azure  just  spoken  of;  rain  some- 
times produces  mist,  which  modifying  itself  in 
various  degrees  of  volume  upon  the  surface  of 
the  mountains,  and  aided  by  the  sun,  generally 
astonishes  such  as  have  been  accustomed  to  flat 
countries  only. 

c  2 
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The  dispelling  of  mist  from  the  vallies  in  a 
morning  is  likewise  a  most  interesting  circum* 
stance. 

But  the  uncertainty  of  seeing  these  glorious 
illuminations  at  any  ^iven  time,  is  somewhat 
of  a  bar  to  late  travellmg ;  books,  drawing,  and 
music,  may,  however,  considerably  alleviate  the 
feelings  of  the  suffering  female  during  rainy 
weather. 

That  there  is  no  particular  season  or  sort  of 
weather,  alike  favorable  to  all  the  purposes  of 
the  tourist,  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer;  if 
without  rain,  he  may  uninteruptedly  travel  tb^ 
mountains  with  dry  feet,  but  a  moderate  degree 
of  moisture  being  necessary  to  his  comfortable 
progress,  he  may  sometimes  slip  as  he  ascends 
their  sides — ^a  sponge  occasionally  wet  and  ap- 
plied to  the  soles  of  his  shoesy  wiU  materially 
relieve  his  anxiety^ 

June  is  generally  the  driest  of  the  travelling 
months,  but  there  are  frequently  considerable 
falls  of  rain  in  July  and  August,  when  the  swola 
rivers,  in  all  the  majesty  of  sound  and  motion, 
produce  sensations  altogether  new  on  the  aston* 
ished  heretofore  horizontal  traveller.     Darki 

gloomy,  rainy  weather,  has  its  charms:  one 
undred  part  of  the  murky  landscape  enlight* 
ened  by  the  sun,  renders  additionally  visible  the 
darkness  of  the  rest.  Such  exhibitions  are, 
bowever,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  hardy 
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^aveller^  who,  deluged  by  heaven  and  eaftb, 
may  soon  comfort  himself  with  dry  clothes,  in 
which  he  may  detail  the  glories  of  his  ramble  to 
his  fire-side  friends,  Vho  probably  in  damp  ap-» 
parel  would  decline  the  finest  sights  in  nature. 

Mr.  West's  description  of  the  ride  across  the 
sands  and  the  note  annexed  to  it,  being  not  only 
curious  but  interesting,  will  be  here  given* 
JVln  West^s  language  on  diis  occasion  is  nervous^ 
but  probably  better  adapted  to  nearer  objects 
than  those  in  question : — ^the  immediate  shores 
are  not  remarkable  for  their  grandeur,  and  the 
mountains,  though  a  fine  assemblage,  are  con* 
^iderably  softened  down  by  distance,  yet  he 
observes,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  on  a  fme  day 
there  is  not  a  more  pleasant  sea-side  ride  in  the 
kingdom. 

"  From  Lancastei*  to  Hest-bank,  three  miles; 
set  out  with  the  Ulverston  carriers*  at  the  stated 
hour,  or  take  a  guide  for  the  sands  that  succeed, 
called  Lancaster  Sands,  and  which  are  nine 
miles  over.  On  a^ne  day  tiiere  is  not  a  more 
pleasant  sea-side  ride  in  the  kingdom*  On  the 
right,  a  bold  shore,  deeply  indented  in  som^ 
places,  and  opening  into  bays  in  others  -,  valleys 
that  stretch  far  into  the  country,  bounded  on 
each  side  by  hanging  grounds,  cut  into  inclo- 
sures,  interspersed  with  groves  and  woods, 
adorned  with  sequestered  cots,  farms,  villages. 


*  Since  Mr.  Wegt  wrote  hit  Guide  there  it  a  daily  coech  firoa 
liencMterto  Ulvefstvo. 
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cliurches,  ancl  ciistles;  mountains  behind  moufl* 
tains,  and  others  again  just  seen  over  them, 
tlose  the  fore  sCene^  Clavide  has  not  introduced 
Soracte  on  the  Tyber  in  a  more  happy  {>oint  of 
view  than  Ingleborongh  appears  in  cluring  the 
course  of  this  ride4  At  entering  on  the  sands, 
'to  the  left,  Heysham-point  rises  abruptly,  and 
the  village  hangs  on  its  side  in  a  beautiful  man« 
tier.  Over  a  vast  extent  of  sands  Peel  Castle; 
the  ancient  bulwark  of  the  bay,  rears  its  vene- 
rable head  above  the  tide*  In  front  appears  a 
iine  sweep  of  country  sloping  to  the  south.  To 
the  right  Warton-cragg  presents  itself  in  a  bold 
iBtile.  On  its  arched  summit  are  the  vestiges  of 
a  square  encampment,  and  the  ruins  of  a  beacon. 
Grounds  bearing  from  the  eye  for  many  a  mile, 
variegated  in  every  pleasing  form,  by  woods  and 
rocks,  are  terminated  by  cloud-topt*  Inglebo* 
rough.  A  little  further  on  the  same  hand,  an- 
other vale  opens  to  the  sands  and  shows  a  broken 
ridge  of  rocks,  and  beyond  them,  groups  of 
mountains  towering  to  the  sky.  Castle-steads,  a 
pyramidal  hill,  that  rises  abevethestation  at  Ken- 
dal, is  now  IB  sight.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
stands  Arnside^^tower,  once  a  mansion  of  the  Stan- 
leys. The  Cartmel  coast  now,  as  you  advance, 
becomes  more  pleasing.  Betwixt  that  and  Sil- 
verdale-nab  (a  mountain  of  naked  rock)  is  a  great 
break  in  the  coast,  and  through  the  opening  of 
the  river  Kent  rolls  its  waters  to  join  the  tide. 
in  the  mouth  of  the  asstuary  are  two  beautiful 
conical  isles,  clothed  with  wood  and  sweet  ver- 
dure. As  you  advance  toward  them  they  seem 
±0  change  their. position,  and  hence  often  vary 
their  appearance.    At  the  same  time  a  grand 
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view  mens  of  the  Westmorland  motintatBSii 
tumbled  about  in  a  most  surprising  manner* 
;At  the  head  of  the  aestuary,  under  a  beautiful 
^een  hiU,  Heversham  village  and  church  appea? 
in  fine  perspective.  To  the  north,  Whitbarrow<r 
scaTt  a  hugk  arched  and  bended  cliff,  of  an  im^ 
mense  height,  shows  its  storm-beaten  front*. 
The  intermediate  space  is  a  miicture  of  rocks, 
^nd  woods,  and  cultivated  patches,  that  form  a 
xomantic  viewt.  At  the  side  of  the  Eau|,  ,or 
xiver  of  the  sands,  a  guide  on  horseback,  called 
the  carter,  is  in  waiting  to  conduct  passenger^; 
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,  *  <<  A  little  to  tbe  left  of  Whitbarrow  is  Castfe-head,  where  m 
elegfant  house  has  lately  been  erected  by  John  Wilkinson,  £s<|^ 
The  site  is  something  curious,  and  the  owner  has  made  great  imr 
proTements  in  the  grounds  about  it. — The  house  is  seen  to  adTanr 
fage  as  you  cross  the  sands,  and  greatly  enlivens  tbe  part  oi  thf 
coast  where  it  is  situated." 

4*  "  The  aboTe  description  of  this  curious  and  pleasing  ride  is,  aa 
far  as  it  eoes,  just,  hut  not  characteristic.  What  most  attracts  the 
notice  of  the  traveller,  is  not  the  objects  of  the  surrounding  couo* 
iry  (tboofi^b  they  are  fine),  but  ihe  sands  themselves.  For  when  be 
has  got  arew  miles  from  the  shore,  tbe  nature  of  tbe  plain  on  which 
he  treads  cannot  but  suggest  a  series  of  ideas  of  a  more  sublime 
|dnd  than  those  of  rural  elegance,  and  which  will  therefore  ^in  a 
■uperioV  attention.  Tbe  plain  is  then  seemingly  immense  in  ex* 
tent,  continued  on  in  a  dead  level,  and  uniform  in  appearance.  As 
)ie  pursues  his  often-trackleu  way,  be  wiU  recollect,  that  probably 
but  a  few  hours  before,  the  whole  expanse  was  covered  with  some 
fathoms  of  water,  and  tliat  in  a  few  more  it  will  as  certainly  be  oOf 
▼ered  again.  At  tbe  same  time  he  may  also  perceive,  on  bis  left, 
the  retreated  ocean  ready  to  obey  the  mysterioua  laws  of  its  irre- 
/ristible  movement,  without  any  visible  barrier  to  stay  it  a  moment 
where  it  is.  These  last  considerations,  thoufi^b  they  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  alarm,  roust  yet  be  able  to  rouse  the  mind  to  a  state  of 
taiore  than  ordinary  attention ;  which,  co-operating  with  tbe  other 
fingular  ideas  of  tbeprospect,  must  affect  it  in  a  very  sublime  an^ 
unusual  manner.  This  the  bare  appearance  of  the  sands  will  do^ 
But  when  tbe  traveller  mehm  Ap  std^  of  tbe  EftUi  theae  atfectionfi 
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over  the  ford.  The  priory  of  Cartmel  warf 
charged  with  this  important  office,  and  had  sy- 
nodals  and  peter-pence  allowed  towards  its 
maintenance.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  pri« 
ory,  it  is  held  by  patent  of  the  dutchy  ot  Lan« 
caster,  and  the  salary,  twenty  pounds  per  annum, 
is  paid  by  the  receiver-general. 

Cartmel  is  a  small  district  belonging  to  Lan- 
cashire, but  united  to  Westmorland  a  little  below 
Bowness,  on  Windermere-water,  from  whence 
it  extends  itself  betwixt  the  Levens  and  the 
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will  be  gfmtly  increased.  He  there  drops  down  a  gentle  deaoent 
to  the  edij^e  of  a  broad  and  seemingly  impassible  river,  where  the 
only  remains  he  can  perceive  of  the  surrounding  lands  are  the  tona 
of  distant  monntains,  and  where  a  solitary  being  on  horseback  (like 
some  ancient  genius  of  the  deep)  is  described  boTcring  on  its  brinks 
or  encountering  its  stream  witn  gentle  steps,  in  order  to  conduct 
him  through  it.  When  fairly  entered  into  the  water,  if  a  stranger 
to  this  scene,  and  he  do  not  feel  himself  touched  with  some  ot  the 
most  pleasingemotionsy  1  should  consider  him  destitute  of  common 
sensibili^.  For,  in  the  midst  of  apparently  great  danger,  he  will 
•oon  ftnd  that  there  is  really  none  at  all ;  and  the  complacency 
which  must  naturally  result  mm  this  consideration,  will  be  height- 
ened  to  an  unusual  degree,  by  obserring,  during  his  passage,  the 
anxious  and  faithful  instinct  of  his  beast,  and  the  friendly  behariour 
and  aspect  of  his  g  uide.  All  the  feryors  of  ^teful  thankfulness  will 
then  be  raised,  and  if,  with  the  usual  perquisite  to  his  yenerable  oon* 
ductor,  he  can  forget  to  conyey  his  blessing,  who  would  not  conclude 
biro  to  want  one  essential  requisite  for  properly  enjoying  the  tour  of 
the  lakes  P 

«•  Haying  crossed  the  riyer,  the  stranger  trayeller  (whom  we  will 
■uppose  atlength  freed  from  any  petty  anxiety)  will  now  have  more 
jnchnation  to  surrey  the  objects  around  him.  The  seyeral  parti- 
culars peculiar  to  an  arm  of  the  sea  (as  fishermen,  ships,  sea-fowl, 
shells,  weeds,  &c.)  will  attract  his  notice  and  new-model  his  re- 
flections. But  if  the  sun  shine  forcibly,  he  will  perhaps  be  most 
entertained  widi  obsenrinj^  the  little  gay  isles  and  promontories  of 
land,  that  seem  to  hover  m  Uie  air,  or  swim  on  a  luminous  yapour^ 
that  rises  from  the  sandi  and  fluctuates  beautifully  on  its  surface. 
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Kent,  and  so  intersects  the  great  bay  at  More* 
cambe.  It  is  three  miles  across  from  Cark-lane, 
where  you  quit  the  sands,  to  Sand-gate.  Pass 
through  Flookburgh,  once  a  market  town,  by 
charter  granted  to  the  prior  of  Cartmel,  lord 
paramount,  from  King  Edward  I.  The  only 
thing  worthy  of  notice  m  Cartmel,  is  the  church, 
a  handsome  Gothic  edifice.'' 

The  ford  over  the  river  Leven  between  Flook- 
burgh  and  Ulverston  is  subject  to  rmany 
changes,  sometimes  it  is  in  a  direct  line  from 
Sand-gate  to  Ulverston,  but  when  higher  up 
the  river,  the  way  to  the  sands  is  by  Holker- 
Hall  or  Wharf-flat ;  at  present  the  sands  are 
taken  at  the  latter  place. 


i»»>^>w^^i<»^»»#^^^>»>»^ 


**  In  short,  on  a  fine  summer  day,  a  ride  across  this  eestuary 
(and  that  of  Leven  mentioned  a  little  further  on^  to  a  speculatiye 
stranger  (or  to  one  who  is  habituated  to  oonsiuer  the  charms  of 
nature  absiraetedly)  will  afford  a  yariety  of  most  entertaining^  ideas. 
Indeed,  the  objects  here  presented  to  the  eye  are  several  of  them 
so  like  in  kind  to  what  will  frequently  occur  m  the  tour  of  the  lakes, 
some  of  them  are  so  much  mare  moffnijicent  from  extent,  and  others 
so  truly  peculiar^  that  it  seems  rather  surprising  that  this  journey 
should  not  often  be  considered  by  travellers  from  the  south,  as  one 
of  the  first  curiosities  of  the  tour,  in  beauiif  as  well  as  in  occurrence. 
And  if  the  reader  of  this  note  be  of  a  philosophic  turn,  this  qaestioa 
may  perhaps  here  offer  itself  to  him,  and  to  which  it  is  apprehended 
he  may  found  a  satisfactory  answer  on  very  evident  principles ; 
▼iz.  *'  >Vby  a  view  so  circumstanced  as  this,  and,  when  taken  from 
the  shore  at  full  sea,  so  very  Uhe  a  lake  of  greater  apparent  extent 
than  any  in  the  kingdom,  should  never  be  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  lakes  to  be  visited  afterwards,  and  generally  fail  to  strike 
the  mind  with  images  of  any  peculiar  beauty  or  grandeur  ?'  " 

t  Phmounced  oommonly  JSra, 
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Mr.  West,  after  speaking  at  length  on  Cart- 
mel  churchy  says  ''  Proceed  through  rocky  fields 
and  groves  to  Uolker,  one  mile,  the  seat  of  the 
right  honourable  Lord  George  Cavendish.  The 
carria^  road  is  by  Cark-hall.  At  the  top  of 
the  hdl  there  opens  a  fine  view  of  Furness. 
Holker-hall  lies  at  your  feet,  embosomed  in 
wood.  On  the  left,  Ulverston-bay  opens  into 
the  great  bay,  and  is  three  miles  over.  The 
coast  is  deeply  indented,  and  the  peninsulas  are 
beautifully  frmged  with  wood.  On  the  ri^ht, 
a  bold  bending  rock  presents  a  noble  ar^ed 
forehead ;  and  a  fine  slope  of  inclosed  grounds^ 
mixed  with  wood,  leads  the  eye  to  Uhrerston, 
the  port  and  mart  of  Fumess.  Conishead  shows 
its  pyramidal  head,  completely  clothed  in  woods* 
At  its  feet  is  the  Priory,  shielded  by  a  wing  of 
hanging  wood,  that  climbs  up  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill.  Bardsea,  under  its  rocks  and  hanging 
woods,  stands  in  a  delightful  point  of  view.  In 
front,  a  sweet  fall  of  inclosures,  marked  with 
clumps  of  trees  and  hedge-rows,  gives  it  a  most 
picturesque  effect.  Also  a  white  house  on  the 
sea  bank,  under  the  cover  of  a  deep  wood,  has  a 
most  enchanting  appearance.  The  coast  from 
thence  is  of  singular  beauty,  consistingof  hanging 
wood,  inclosedlands,  and  pasture  grounds,  varied 
through  a  great  extent  of  prospect,  in  evenr 
pleasing  form.  Descend  to  Holker,  which  adds 
to  the  surrounding  scenes  what  is  peculiar  to 
itself,  joined  to  the  improvements  of  the  noble 
owner,  finished  in  a  masterly  stile*.    The  tra- 


•  «« The  conooisieiir  in  paintiog  may  here  hare  the  pkamie  <of 
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veller  vnA  here  observe  knsbandry  in  a  more 
flourishing  situation  than  in  the  country  he  is 
'so0n  to  visit.  The  husbandmen  in  this  part,  as 
elsewhere,  are  slow  in  imitating  new  practices } 
but  the  continued  success  which  attends  his 
lordship's  improvements,  has  not  failed  to  effect 
a  reformation  amongst  the  Cartmel  farmers/' 

Lord  George  Cavendish  mentioned  by  Mr. 
West,  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Frederick  Caven« 
dish  his  brother ;  and  the  present  Lord  George 
Cavendish,  <^ho  is  uncle  to  the  Duke  of  Devon« 
shire,  became  pNOSsessed  of  Holker  on  the  death 
of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish.  The  domains  of 
Holker  are  superbly  rich  in  wood,  and  when  at 
high- water,  the  river  Leven,  with  the  mountains 
of  high  and  low  Fumess,  make  admirable  pic« 
lures.  The  coast  is  in  some  places  bold,  and 
CKTcasioiially  woody  all  the  way  from  Holker  to 
the  Low  Wood  powder-mills ;  and  the  views  on 
the  fresh-water  part  of  the  Leven  to  Newby- 
bridge,  if  not  equal  to  others  in  the  country, 
would  be  eagerly  attended  to  in  some  of  the 
southern  counties.  The  cotton-works  at  Back- 
barrow  reflect  credit  on  the  proprietors  by  the 
neatness  of  the  buildings  and  the  cleanliness  of 
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geein^  agood  oonection  of  pictures ;  amongst  wbieb  are,  by  Claade 
liOrram,  a  very  capital  landscape,  exhibiting  a  yiew  of  the  Tiber, 
with  the  temple  of  Apollo,  the  nine  muses,  kc  another  represent- 
ing  the  departure  out  of  Bgypt,  and  two  mote  small  views.  Also 
a  &rge  landscape  bv  Rubens ;  two  fine  church  pieces  by  B.  Neefs 

f^e  figures  by  El^hamer) ;  and  seTeiml  others  by  WoTerman,  He- 
nna, Teniers,  Swaneyelt,  Zuccarelli,  Rysdal,  and  other  emineni 
nasterSi" 
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fetU  around  thetn,  and  the  artist  will  find  exercise 
for  his  pencil  if  he  views  this  combination  from 
the  river,  particularly  if  he  can  avail  himself  of 
the  high  wooded  back^grounds  on  the  Fumess« 
fells  side  of  it. 

The  road  from  Backbarrow  by  Bigland  Hall 
to  Cartmel  has  some  fine  scenery  attached  to  it. 

Cartmel  is  placed  in  A  luxuriantlv  wooded 

valley ;  the  church  rises  grandly,  and  is  a  most 

interesting  object  from  many  points ;  the  high 

'lands  on  ttie  north,  east,  and  west,  occasionally 

assist  as  back  grounds  to  the  buildings  and  trees. 

Wraysholm  Tower,  an  old  farm-house,  is  half 
a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  traveller,  as  he  passes 
between  sand  and  sand,  and  near  it  is  Humphrey- 
head,  a  rocky  and  wooded  promontonr,  rising 
very  boldly  from  the  sea;  at  the  foot  of  this  hill 
is  the  famous  spa  called  Holy-well,  *^  found  to 
be  of  great  service  in  most  cutaneous  disorders, 
and  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  season 
from  distant  parts/' 

Cark  Hall  is  an  ancient  farm-house,  and  wwth 
studying. 

Grange,  finely  situate  on  &  steejp  bank  above 
the  sea,  three  miles  south-east  ot  Cartmel,  is 
esteemed  the  most  picturesque  village  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

"  In  crossing  Leven-sands,  to  Ulverston,  you 
have  on  the  riglit,  a  grand  view  of  Alpine  scene- 
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ly.  A  rocky  hill  patched  with  wood  and  heathy 
rising  immediately  from  the  coast,  directs  the 
eye  to  an  immense  chain  of  lofly  mountains, 
apparently  increased  in  magnitude  and  height 
since  they  were  seen  from  Hest-bank.  On  a  nne 
morning  this  is  a  pleasant  ride,  when  the  moun« 
tains  are  strongly  illuminated  by  the  sun  beams, 
and  patched  with  shadows  of  intervening  clouds 
that  sail  along  their  sides ;  or  when  they  drag 
their  watery  skirts  over  the  summits,  and  ad^ 
mitting  the  streaming  beams,  adorn  their  rocky 
heads  with  silver,  and  variej^ate  their  olive- 
coloured  sides  with  stripes  of  gold  and  green. 
This  fairy  scene  soon  shifting,  all  is  concealed 
in  a  mantle  of  azure  mist.  At  the  Eau,  or  ford 
o^the  river  Leven,  another  carter  conducts  you 
over.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  priory  of  Co- 
nishead.  King  Henry  VIII  charged  himself  and 
his  successors  with  the  payment  of  the  salary, 
fifteen  marks  per  annum,  which  the  guide  re- 
ceived from  the  priory. 

**  Ulverston,  the  London  of  Fumess,  is  a  neat 
town,  at  the  foot  of  a  swift  descent  of  hiJIs  to 
the  south-east.  The  streets  are  regular  and  ex- 
cellently wdl  paved.  The  weekly  market  for 
Low  Purness  has  been  long  established  here,  to 
the  prejudice  of  Dalton,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Fumess.    The  articles  of  export  are,  iron-ore  in 

great  quantities^  pig  and  bar-iron,  oats,  barley, 
cans,  potatoes,  bark,  and  limestone.  The 
principal  inns  are  kept  by  the  guides,  who  re- 
gularly pass  to  and  from  Lancaster,  on  Sunday, 
Tuesday,  and  Friday,  in  every  week.    Their 
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entertainment  is  good,  the  attendants  civil,  and 
the  charge  reasonable." 

Since  Mr*  West's  time  Ulverston  has  been 
much  enlarged,  and  the  trade  and  commerce  oi 
the  town  increased. 

''  The  church  during  the  summer  of  1804 
was  enlarged,  or  almost  wholly  rebuilt ;  it  con- 
tains three  aisles,  and  is  a  plain  handsome  edi« 
fice*.  An  organ  of  considerable  power  and 
sweetness  was  not  many  years  ago  erected,  and 
much  effect  produced  from  it  by  the  abilities  of 
the  present  organist. 

**  In  this  town  are  several  commodious  inns, 
a  small  theatre,  and  an  assembly-room." 

There  are  now  in  Ulverston  considerable 
manufactories  of  check  and  calico,  large  public 
breweries,  a  daily  coach- from  Lancaster;  and,' 
for  the  accommodation  of  its  increasing  trade 
and  commerce,  in  1796  a  canal  about  a  mile 
and  a  Quarter  in  length  w^as  completed,  in  or- 
der to  form  a  communication  between  the  east 
side  of  the  town  and  the  channel  of  the  river 
Leven* 

In  1797  the  spirited  and  liberal-minded  Mrl 
John  Saulby,  pnnter  and  stationer  in  UlveratoUt 
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was  the  means  of  establishing  a  public  circuM 
lating  library  '*  of  new  and  well-chosen  books 
in  the  superior  departments  of  literature,"  the 
subscribers  are  respectable  and  numerous,  and 
increasing  annually* 

Mn  Close  says,  that  ^*  the.  people  of  Low 
Furness  have  long  been  respectable  for  their 
loyalty.  In  1537  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  in  a  letter 
to  Kin^  Henry  VIII.,  observes  there  could  be 
no  subjects  more  dttHful  and  obedient^  and  in 
1 642  most  of  the  ancient  families  attached  them- 
selves to  the  royal  standard."  In  180S,  when 
Bonaparte  talked  of  invasion,  three  hundred  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ulverston  and  its  vicinity 
enrolled  themselves  as  volunteers  for  the  general 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  Thomas  Sunderland, 
Esq.,  son  of  the  celebrated  amateur,  and  brother 
to  the  Rector,  was  their  Lieutenant-ColoneL 

Ulverston,  the  key  and  mart  of  Furness,  has 
a  weekly  market  on  Thursday,  which  is  well 
suppliea  with  all  sorts  of  excellent  provisions. 

The  writer  can  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Wesfs  assertion,  that  in  1778  their  entertainment 
was  good,  the  attendants  civil,  and  the  charge 
reasonable^  He  is  unacquainted  with  the  present 
state  of  the  inns  in  Ulverston,  but  he  has  found 
great  good  humour  and  a  much  greiciter  quantity 
of  courtesy  and  politeness  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Ulverston,  than  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected  from  a  town  so  remote  from  the  pub^ 
lie  roads,  and  it  is  really  surprising  that  as  "  ci-> 
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\  ility  costs  nothing/'  it  is  not  an  article  of  more 
general  circulation  amongst  mankind  at  large. 

Fumess  Abbey  is  seven  miles  from  Ulverston, 
and  the  way  to  it  is  through  Dalton. 

The  uncommonly  elegant  manner  in  which 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  has  described  the  localities  of 
Furness  Abbey  as  a  ruin,  and  so  richly  and  "  full 
to  the  eye  "  has  she  pictured  forth  its  religious 
ceremonies  when  the  Abbey  was  in  the  state  of 
perfection  of  times  past,  that  the  writer,  like 
Mr.  Housman,  "  cannot  omit  giving  the  whole 
of  her  interesting  account,"  which  will  be  added 
to  that  first  taken  from  Mr.  West. 

"  Proceed,"  says  Mr.  West,  "  by  Dalton  to 
to  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Fumess- Abbey,  and 
there 

"  See  the  wild  waste  of  aS  deTouring  yean. 
How  Rome  her  own  std  sepulchre  appears, 
With  Doddin^  arches,  brokep  temples  spread. 
The  verjr  tomhs  dow  vanish  ]i]&e  the  dead." 

"  This  Abbey  was  founded  by  Stephen  Earl 
of  Mortaign  pna  Boulogne,  afterwards  King  of 
England,  A.  D.  1127,  and  was  endowed  with 
the  lordship  of  Fumess,  and  many  royal  privi- 
leges. It  was  peopled  from  the  monastery  of 
Savigny  in  Normandy,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary.  In  ancient  writings  it  is  stiled  SL  Ma* 
rye*s  of  Fumess.  The  monks  were  of  the  order 
4)f  Savigny,  and  their  dress  was  grey  cloth }  but 
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on  Feoelving  St*  Ber^ard'sf  form^  tbey  ohaiiged 
from  grey  to  white,  and  became  Cistercians  ( 
^nd  such  they  remained  till  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries. 

^*  The  situation  of  this  abbey,  so  fkvourabld 
to  a  contemplative  life,  justifies  the  choice  of  the 
first  settlers.  Such  a  sequestered  site,  in  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  dell,  through  which  a  hasty 
brook  rolls  its  murmuring  streantf  and  along* 
which  the  roaring  west  wind  would  often  blow, 
oined  Tfith  the  deep-toned  matin  song,  mus^ 
'  lave  been  very  favourable  to  the  solemn  mcr 
'.  ancholy  of  a  monastic  life* 

"  To  prevent  surprise,  and  call  in  assistance, 
a  beacon  was  placed  on  the  crown  of  an  eminencei 
that  rises  immediately  from  the  abbey,  and  is ' 
seen  over  all  Low-Fumess.  The  door  leading 
to  the  beacon  is  still  remaining  in  the  inclosure-^ 
wall,  on  the  eastern  side.  The  magnitude  of 
the  abbey  may  be  known  from  the  dimension^ 
of  the  ruins ;  and  enough  is  standing  to  show 
the  stile  of  the  architecture.  The  round  and 
pointed  arches  occur  in  the  doors  and  windows. 
Tlie  fine  clustered  Gothic,  and  the  heavy  plain 
Saxon  pillars  stand  contrasted.  The  walls  show 
excellent  masonry,  are  in  many  places  counter-? 
arched,  and  the  ruins  discover  a  strong  cement* 
The  east  window  has  been  noble,  and  some  of 
the  painted  glass  that  once  adorned  it  is  pre« 
served  in  a  window  in  Windermere  church, 
On  the  outside  of  thewindowi  xmder  an  arched- 
festoon,  is  the  head  of  the  founder,  and  opposite 
tQ  it,  tb2^t  of  Mand,  his  queen  j  both  crowned^ 
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and  well  executed.  In  the  south  wall,  and  east 
end  of  the  church,  are  four  seats,  adorned  with 
Gothic  ornaments.  In  these  the  officiating 
priest,  with  his  attendants,  sat  at  intervals,  du- 
ring the  solemn  service  of  high  mass.  In  the 
middle  space,  where  the  first  barons  of  Kendal 
are  interred,  lies  a  procumbent  figure  of  a  man 
in  armour,  cross-legged.  The  chapter-house 
has  been  a  noble  room  of  sixty  feet  by  forty-five. 
The  vaulted  roof,  formed  of  twelve  ribbed  arches, 
was  supported  by  six  pillars  in  two  rows,  at  thir- 
teen feet  distance  from  each  other.  Now,  sup- 
posing each  of  the  pillars  to  be  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter, the  room  would  be  divided  into  three 
alleys,  or  passages,  each  thirteen  feet  wide.  On 
entrance,  the  middle  one  only  could  be  seen, 
lighted  bv  a  pair  of  tall  pointed  windows  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room ;  the  company  in  the  side 
passage  would  be  concealed  by  the  pillars,  and 
the  vaulted  roof,  that  groined  from  those  pillars, 
would  have  a  truly  Gothic  disproportionate  ap- 
pearance of  sixty  feet  by  thirteen.  The  two 
side  alleys  were  lighted  each  by  a  pair  of  similar 
lights,  besides  another  pair  at  the  upper  end^  at 
present  entire,  and  which  illustrate  wnat  is  here 
said.  Thus,  whilst  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
had  a  profusion  of  light,  the  lower  end  would 
be  in  the  shade.  The  noble  roof  of  this  singu- 
lar edifice  did  but  lately  fall  in,  and  the  entrance 
or  porch  is  still  standing  ;  a  fine  circular  arch, 
tfeautified  with  a  deep  cornice,  and  a  portico  on 
each  side.  The  only  entire  roof  now  remaining, 
is  of  a  building  without  the  inclosure-wall.  It 
was  the  school-house  of  the  abbot's  tenants,  and 
h  a  single  ribbed  arch  that  groins  from  the  wall* 
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^*  There  is  a  general  disproportion  remark- 
able in  Gothic  churches,  wnich  must  have  ori- 
ginated in  some  effect  intended  by  all  the  ar- 
chitects ;  perhaps  to  strike  the  mind  with  reve- 
rential awe  at  the  sight  of  magnificence,  arising 
from  the  vastness  of  two  dimensions,  and  a  third 
seemingly  disregarded ;  or,  perhaps  such  a  de- 
terminate height  and  length  was  found  more 
favourable  than  any  other  to  the  church  song, 
by  giving  a  deeper  swell  to  the  choir  of  chanting 
monks.  A  remarkable  deformity  in  this  edifice, 
and  for  which  there  is  no  apparent  reason  or 
necessity,  is,  that  the  north  door,  which  is  the 
principiu  entrance,  is  on  one  side  of  the  window 
above  it.  The  tower  has  been  supported  by 
four  magnificent  arches,  of  which  only  one  re- 
mains entire.  They  rested  upon  four  tall  pil- 
lars, whereof  three  are  finely  clustered,  but  the 
fourth  is  of  a  plain  unmeaning  construction/' 

Now  for  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  all-accom- 
plished mind  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe. 

^*  About  a  mile  and  a  half  on  this  side  of  the 
Abbey,  the  road  passes  through  Dalton,  a  very 
ancient  little  town,  once  the  capital  of  Low  Fur- 
nesSy  and  rendered  so  important  by  iis  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  Abbey,  that  Ulverston,  the 
present  capital,  could  not  then  support  the 
weekly  market  for  which  it  had  obtained  a  char- 
ter. Dalton,  however,  sunk  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  its  neighbouring  patrons,  and  is  now 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  pleasantness  of  its 
situation ;  to  which  a  church,  built  on  a  bold  as- 
cent, and  the  remains  of  a  castle  advantageously 
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placed  for  the  command  of*  tlie  adjoiniitf  valley^ 
Btill  attach  some  degree  of  dignity.  What  uow 
twists  of  the  latter  is  one  tower,  in  a  chamber  of 
which  the  Abbot  of  Furnets  held  his  secular 
tourt ;  and  the  cliamber  was  afterwards  used  as 
a  eaol  for  debtors,  till  within  these  few  years, 
when  the  dead  ruin  released  the  living  one. 
The  present  church-yard,  and  the  site  of  this 
castle,  are  supposed  to  have  been  included  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  castellum  built  by  Agricola, 
of  the  fosse  of  which  there  are  still  some  faint 
Vestiges. 

*<  Beneath  the  brow  on  which  the  church  and 
tower  stand*  a  brook  flows  through  a  narrow 
Valley,  that  winds  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
Abbey.    In  the  way  thitlier  we  passed  the  en-  * 

trance  of  one  of  the  very  rich  iron  mines  with 
Vhich  the  neighbourhood  abounds}  and  the 
deep  red  tint  of  the  soil,  that  overspreads  almost 
Uie  whole  country  between  Ulverstcm  and  the 
monastery,  sufficiently  indicates  the  nature  of 
the  treasures  beneath^ 

<<  In  a  close  glen,  branching  from  this  vallevt 
shrouded  by  winding  banks  clumped  with  old 

f  roves  of  oak  and  chesnut,  we  found  the  magni-^ 
cent  remains  of  Furness  Abbey.  The  deep 
retirement  of  its  situation,  the  venerable  gran- 
deur of  its  Gothic  arches,  and  the  luxuriant  yet 
ancient  trees,  that  shadow  this  forsaken  spot, 
are  circumstances  of  picturesque,  and,  if  the  ex- 
pression maybe  allowed,  of  sentimental  beauty, 
which  fill  the  mind  with  solemn  yet  deliehtful 
ttmotion^    This  glen  is  called  th^  v  ale  of  iNighV* 
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ishacley  or,  more  literally  from  its  dnciient  title 
Bekangs-gill,  '  the  glen  of  deadly  Nightshade/ 
that  pknt  being  abundantly  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Its  romantic  gloom,  and  sequestered 
privacy,  particularly  adapted  it  to  the  austerities 
of  monastic  life ;  and  in  the  most  retired  part 
of  it.  King  Stephen,  while  Earl  of  Mortaign  and 
Boulogne,  founded,  in  the  year  11 27)  the  mag- 
nificent monastery  of  Furness,  and  endowed  it 
with  princely  wealth  and  almost  princely  autho^ 
rity,  in  which  it  was  second  only  to  Fountain's 
Abbey,  in  Yorkshire. 

"  The  windings  of  the  glen  conceal  these  ve- 
nerable ruins,  tiU  they  are  closely  approached ; 
and  the  bye^road  that  conducted  us  is  margined 
with  a  few  ancient  oaks,  which  stretch  their 
broad  branches  entirely  across  it,  and  are  fine 
preparatory  objects  to  the  scene  beyond. 

^'  A  sudden  bend  in  this  road  brought  us 
within  view  of  the  northern  gate  of  the  Abbey> 
a  beautiful  Gothic  arch,  one  side  of  which  is 
luxuriantly  festooned  with  nightshade.  A  thick 
grove  of  plane  trees,  with  some  oak  and  beech, 
overshadow  it  on  the  right,  and  lead  the  eye 
onward  to  the  ruins  of  the  Abbe^,  seen  through 
this  dark  arch  in  remote  perspective,  over  rough 
but  verdant  ground.  The  principal  features 
are  the  great  northern  window,  and  part  of  the 
eastern  choir,  with  glimpses  of  shattered  arches 
and  stately  walls  beyond,  caught  between  the 
gaping  casements.  On  the  left,  the  bank  of  the 
glen  IS  broken  into  knolls,  capped  witli  oaks^ 
which,  in  some  j)laces^  spread  downwards  to  a 
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stf  eatn  that  windd  round  the  ruin,  and  darken  it 
with  their  rich  foliage^  Through  this  gate  is  the 
entrance  to  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  Ab* 
bey,  an  area  said  to  contain  sixty-five  acres,  now 
called  the  deer-park.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  stone 
wall,  on  which  the  remains  of  many  small  builds 
ings,  and  the  faint  vestiges  of  otners^  still  ap* 
pear ;  such  as  the  porter's  lodge,  mills,  grana- 
ries, ovens,  and  kilns,  that  once  supplied  the 
monastery;*  some  of  which,  seen  under  the 
shade  of  the  fine  old  trees  that  on  every  side 
adorn  the  broken  steeps  of  this  glen,  have  a  very 
interesting  effect. 

^*  Just  within  the  gate,  &  small  manor-house 
of  modem  date,  with  its  stables  and  other  offices^ 
breaks  discordantly  upon  the  lonely  grandeur  of 
the  scene*  Except  this,  the  character  of  the 
deserted  ruin  is  scrupulously  preserved  in  the 
surrounding  area ;  no  spade  has  dared  to  level 
the  ineaualities  which  fallen  fragments  have  oc- 
casionea  in  the  ground,  or  shears  to  clip  the 
wild  fern  and  underwood  that  overspread  it; 
but  every  circumstance  conspires  to  heighten 
the  solitary  grace  of  the  principal  object,  and  to 
prolong  the  luxurious  melancholy  which  the 
view  inspires*  We  made  our  way  among  the 
pathless  fern  and  grass  to  the  north  end  of  the 
church,  now,  like  every  other  part  of  the  Abbey, 
entirely  roofless,  but  showing  the  lofty  arch  of 
the  great  window,  where,  instead  of  the  painted 
glass  that  once  enriched  it,  are  now  tufted  plants 
and  wreaths  of  night-shade.  Below  is  tlie  prin* 
cipal  door  of  the  church,  bending  into  a  deep 
round  arch,  which,  retiring  circle  within  circle, 
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IS  rich  and  beautiful ;  the  remain^  of  a  ivinding 
staircase  are  visible  within  the  wall  on  its  lefc 
side.  Near  this  northern  end  of  the  edifice  is 
seem  one  side  of  the  eastern  choir,  with  its  two 
slender  Gothic  window-frames ;  and  on  the  west, 
a  remnant  of  the  nave  of  the  Abbey,  and  some 
lofly  arches  which  once  belonged  to  the  belfry» 
now  detached  from  the  main  building. 

<'  To  the  south,  but  concealed  from  this  point 
of  view,  are  the  chapter-liouse,  some  years  ago 
exhibiting  a  roof  of  beautiful  Gothic  iret-work, 
and  which  was  almost  the  only  part  of  the  Abbey 
thus  ornamented,  its  architecture  having  been 
characterised  by  an  air  of  grand  simplicity,  ra* 
ther  than  by  the  elegance  and  richness  of  deco*^ 
ration,  which,  in  alter  date,  distinguished  the 
Gothic  style  in  England.  Over  the  chapter-^ 
house  were  once  the  library  and  scriptorium ; 
and  beyond  it  are  still  the  remains  of  cloisters, 
of  the  refectory,  the  locutorium,  or  conversation 
room,  and  the  calefactory.  These,  with  the 
walls  of  some  chapels  of  the  vestry,  a  hall,  and 
what  is  believed  to  have  been  a  achool-house, 
are  all  the  features  of  this  noble  edifice  that  can 
easily  be  traced :  winding  staircases  within  the 
surprising  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  door-cases 
involved  in  darkness  and  mystery,  the  plac9 
abounds  with. 

^*  The  Abbey,  which  was  formerly  of  such 
magnitude  as  nearly  to  fill  up  the  breadth  of  the 
glen,  is  built  of  a  pale  red  stone,  dug  from  the 
neighbouring  rocks,  now  changed  by  time  and 
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weather  to  a  tint  of  dusky  brown,  which  accorja 
well  with  the  hues  of  plants  and  shrubs  that 
every  where  emboss  the  mould^rin^  arphes, 

"  The  finest  view  of  the  ruin  is  on  the  east 
side,  where,  beyond  the  vast  shattered  frame 
that  once  contained  a  richly  painted  window,  is 
seen  a  perspective  of  the  choir  and  of  distant 
arches,  remains  of  the  nave  of  the  Abbey,  closed 
by  the  woods.  This  perspective  of  the  ruin*  is 
said  to  be  287  feet  in  length ;  the  choir  part  of 
which  it  is  in  width  only  28  feet  inside,  but  the 
nave  is  70 :  the  walls,  as  they  now  stand,  are  54 
feet  high,  and  in  thickness  five.  Southward 
from  the  choir  extend  the  still  beautiful,  though 
broken  pillars  and  arcades  of  some  chapels,  now 
kid  open  to  the  day ;  the  chapter-house,  the 
cloisters,  and  beyond  all,  and  detached  from  all, 
is  the  school-house,  a  large  building,  the  only 
part  of  the  monastery  that  still  boasts  a  roof. 

*'  As,  soothed  by  the  venerable  shades,  and 
the  view  of  a  more  venerable  ruin,  we  rested 
,  opposite  to  the  eastern  window  of  the  choir, 
where  once  the  high  altar  stood,  and,  with  five 
other  altars,  assisted  the  religious  pomp  of  the 
scene ;  the  ipiages  and  manners  of  times  that 
were  past  rose  to  reflection.  The  midnight 
procession  of  monks,  clothed  in  white,  and  bear- 
ing lighted  tapers,  appeared  to  the  *  mind's  eye  * 
isauing  to  the  choir  through  the  very  door-case. 
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by  which  such  processions  were  wont  to  pasa 
from  the  cloisters  to  perform  the  matin  service, 
when,  at  the  moment  of  their  entering  the 
church,  the  deep  chanting  of  voices  was 
heard,'  and  the  organ  swelled  a  solemn  pealf 
To  &ncy,  the  strain  still  echoed  feebly  along 
the  arcades,  and  died  in  the  breeze  among  the 
woods,  tbe  rustling  leaves  mingling  with  the 
close.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  the  abbot  and  the 
officiating  priests  seated  beneath  the  riphly-fret* 
ted  canopy  of  the  four  stalls,  that  still  remaiii 
entire  in  the  southern  wall,  and  high  ov^r  which 
is  now  perched  a  solitary  yew  tree,  a  black  fu^ 
nereal  memento  to  the  Uvuig  of  those  who  ongQ 
sat  below* 

.  *<  Of  a  quadrangular  court  on  the  west  side 
of  the  churchy  334  feet  long,  and  103  feet  wide, 
little  vestige  now  remains,  except  the  founda^ 
tion  of  a  range  of  cloisters,  that  formed  its  west^ 
em  boundary,  and  under  the  shades  of  which 
the  tnonks,  on  days  of  high  solemnity,  passed  in 
their  customary  proce^siop  round  the  courts 
What  was  the  belfry  is  now  a  hu^e  Qiass  of  de^ 
tached  ruin,  picturesque  from  the  lofliness  of 
its  shattered  arohes,  and  the  high  inequalities  of 
the  ground  within  them,  where  the  tower,  that 
once  prowned  this  building,  having  fallen,  lies 
in  vast  fragments,  now  covered  with  earth  and 
ffrass,  and  no  longer  distinguishabie  but  hv  the 
hillock  they  fonq. 

*'  The  schooUhouse,  a  heavy  structure  attach* 
ed  to  the  boundary-wall  on  the  south,  is  nearly 
entire,  and  the  W9Us^  particulwly  of  th^portui^ 
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are  of  enormous  thickness,  but,  here  and  there, 
a  chasm  discloses  the  stair-cases,  that  wind  with- 
in them  to  chambers  above.  The  school-room 
below  shows  only  a  stone  bench,  that  extends 
round  the  walls,  and  a  low  stone  pillar  in  the 
eastern  comer,  on  which  the  teacner's  pulpit 
was  formerly  fixed.  The  lofty  vaulted  roof  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  by  the  dusky*  light  ad- 
mitted through  one  or  two  narrow  windows 
placed  high  m>m  the  ground,  perhaps  for  the 
purpose  of  confiniag  Uie  scholar's  attention  to 
nis  book. 

<<  These  are  the  principal  features  that  remain 
of  this  once  magnificent  Abbey.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  ^&y,  and  received  a  colony  of 
monks  from  the  monastery  of  Sav^y,  in  Nor- 
mandy, who  werecalled  Grey  Monks,  from  their 
dress  of  that  colour,  till  they  became  Cisterciansy 
and,  with  the  severe  rules  ci  St.  Bernard,  adopt- 
ed a  white  habit,  which  they  retained  till  the 
dissolution  of  monastic  orders  in  England.  The 
original  rules  of  St.  Bernard  partook,  in  several 
instances,  of  the  austerities  of  those  of  La 
Trapp,  and  the  society  did  not  very  readily 
relinquish  the  milder  laws  of  St.  Benedict  for 
the  new  rigours  imposed  upon  them  by  the  pa- 
rent monasteiy  of  Savigny.  Thejr  were  forbid- 
den to  taste  Aesh,  except  when  ill,  and  even 
e^gs,  butter,  cheese,  and  milk,  but  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions ;  and  denied  even  the  use  of 
linen  and  fur.  The  monks  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  to  which  separate  apartments  be- 
longed. Those  who  attended  Uie  choir  sl^t 
upon  straw  in  their  usual  habits,  &om  which,  at 
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midnight,  they  rose  and  passed  into  the  church, 
where  they  continued  their  holy  hymns,  during 
the  short  remainder  of  the  night.  After  this 
first  mass,  having  publicly  confessed  themselves, 
they  retired  to  their  cells,  and  the  day  was  em- 
ployed in  spiritual  exercises,  and  in  copying 
or  illuminating  manuscripts.  An  unbroken  si- 
lence wa$  observed,  except  when,  after  dinner, 
they  withdrew  into  the  lucutorium,  where,  for 
'  an  hour,  perhaps,  they  were  permitted  the  com- 
mon privileges  of  social  beings.  This  class  was 
confined  to  the  boundary  wall,  except  that,  on 
some  particular  days,  the  members  of  it  were 
allowed  to  walk  in  parties  beyond  it,  for  exercise 
and  amusement ;  but  they  were  seldom  per- 
mitted either  to  receive  or  pay  visits.  Like  the 
monks  of  La  Trapp,  however,  they  were  distin- 
guished for  extensive  charities  and  liberal  hos- 
pitality ;  for  travellers  were  so  scrupulously  en- 
tertained at  the  Abbey,  that  it  was  not  till  the 
dissolution  that  an  inn  was  thought  necessary  in 
this  part  of  Fumess,  when  one  was  opened  for 
their  accommodation,  expressly  because  the  mo- 
nastery could  no  longer  receive  them. 

**  To  the  second  class  were  assigned  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  lands  and  the  performance  of  do» 
mestic  afi&irs  in  the  monastery. 

^  This  was  the  second  house  in  England  that 
received  the  Bemardine  rules,  the  most  rigorous 
of  which  were  however  dispensed  with  in  1485 
by  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  when,  among  other  in- 
dulgendes,  the  whole  order  was  allowed  to  taste 
meat  on  three  days  of  the  week«    With  the  rules 
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bt  ^.  j^enedict,  the  monks  had  exchanged  theif 
grey  habit  for  a  white  cassock^  with  a  white 
bam  and  scapulary.  But  their  choir  dress  was 
either  white  or  grey,  with  caul  and  scapulary  of 
the  same,  and  a  girdle  of  black  wool ;  over  that 
a  mozet  or  hood,  and  i  rochet*.  When  they 
went  abroad  they  wore  a  caul  and  full  black 
hpodi 

**  The  privileges  and  immunities  gratited  td 
the  Cistercian  order  in  general  were  very  abund^ 
BXit ;  and  those  to  the  Abbey  of  Fumess  were 
proportioned  to  its  vast  endowments.  The  Ab- 
bot, it  has  been  mentioned,  held  his  seculaif 
court  in  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Daltoni 
^here  he  presided,  with  the  power  of  adminis-^' 
tering  not  dnly  justice,  but  injustice,  since  the 
lives  and  the  property  of  the  villain  tenants  of 
the  lordship  of  Fumess  were  consigned  by  a 
grant  of  Kmg  Stephen  to  the  disposal  of  my 
Lord  Abbotl  The  monks  also  coidd  be  arraign^ 
ed  for  whatever  crime  only  by  him.  The  mili- 
tary establishment  of  ^B'urness  likewise  depended 
on  the  Abbot.  Every  mesne  lord  and  free  ho^ 
msLgetf  as  well  as  the  customary  tenants,  took 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Abbot,  to  be  true  to  him 
against  all  men,  ex(iepting  the  Kihg.  Every 
mesne  lord  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  Abbot> 
or  his  steward^  in  raising  his  quota  of  armed 
men,  aiid  every  tenant  of  a  whole  tenement  fur« 
nished  a  man  atld  horse  of  war  for  guarding  t])if 
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j^oastt  for  the  border  service^  or  an^  ejq)editidn 
against  the  common  enemy  of  the  kmg  and  king^ 
dom.  The  habiliments  of  war  were  a  steel  coat 
or  coat  of  mail,  a  falce  or  falchion,  a  jack,  the 
bow,  the  bj^U,  the  cross-bow,  and  spear.  The 
Furness  legion  consisted  of  four  divisions-— one 
of  bowmen  horsed  and  harnassed ;  by  Imen  horsed 
and  harnessed  j  bowmen  without  horse  and  har« 
ness ;  bylmen  without  horse  and  harness. 

"  The  deep  forests,  that  once  surrounded  the 
Abbey  and  overspread  all  Furness,  contributed 
with  its  insulated  situation,  on  a  neck  of  land 
running  out  into  the  sea,  to  secure  it  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Scots,  who  were  continually 
committing  hostilities  upon  the  borders.  On  a 
summit  over  the  Abbey  are  the  remains  of  a 
beacon  or  watch-tower,  raised  by  the  society  for 
furthw  security.  It  commands  extensive  views 
over  Low  Furness  and  the  bay  of  the  sea  imme« 
diately  beneath ;  looking  forward  to  the  town 
and  castle  of  Lancaster,  appearing  faintly  on  the 
opposite  coast;  on  the  south,  to  the  isles  of 
Walney,  Foulney,  and  their  numerous  islets,  on 
one  of  which  stands  Feel-castle ;  and,  on  the 
north,  to  the  mountains  of  High  Furness  and 
Coniston,  rising  in  a  grand  ampitheatre  round 
this  inlet  of  the  Irish  channel.  Description  can 
scarcely  suggest  the  full  magnificence  of  such  a 
prospect,  to  which  the  monks,  emerging  from 
their  concealed  cells  below,  occasionally  resorted 
to  sooth  the  asperities  which  the  severe  disci-^ 
pline  of  superstition  inflicted  on  the  temper ;  or, 
freed  from  the  observance  of  jealous  eyes,  to 
indulge^  perhaps^  the  sigh  of  regret,  which  a 
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consideration  of  the  world  they  had  renounced, 
thus  gloriously  given  back  to  their  sight,  would 
sometimes  awaken* 

• 

"  From  Hawcoat,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of 
Furness,  the  view  is  still  more  extensive,  whence, 
in  a  clear  day,  the  whole  length  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  may  be  seen,  with  part  of  Anglesea  and  the 
mountains  of  Caernarvon,  Merionethshire,  Den- 
byshire,  and  Flintshire,  shadowing  the  opposite 
horizon  of  the  channel. 

<<  The  sum  total  of  all  rents  belonging  to  the 
Abbey  immediately  before  the  dissolution  was 
j^946  2s.  10d«  collected  irom  Lancashire,  Cum- 
berland, and  even  from  the  Isle  of  Man ;  a  sum 
which,  considering  the  value  of  money  at  that  pe- 
riod, and  the  woo^  mea^lows,  pastures,  and  fish- 
eries, retained  by  the  society  in  their  own  hands 
-»the  quantity  of  provisions  for  domestic  use 
brought  by  the  tenants  instead  of  rent,  and  the 
shares  of  mines,  mills,  and  salt-works,  which 
belonged  to  the  Abbey— swells  its  riches  to  an 
enormous  amount. 

<<  PylC)  the  last  Abbot,  surrendered  with 
twenty-nine  monks,  to  Henry  VIII.  April  9th, 
1<5S7,  and  in  return  was  made  Rector  of  Dalton, 
a  situation  then  valued  at  j£S3  68.  8d.  a-year/^ 

The  writer  has  always  surveyed  these  vene- 
rable ruins  with  sensations  of  unbounded  de- 
light. While  yet  a  boy,  though  he  had  not  the 
hmd  to  execute,  yet  he  had  the  mind  to  feel 
those  solemn  pleasures  which  result  from  the 
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eontempktion  of  the  beautiful  works  of  art, 
when  aided  by  all  that  is  lovely  in  nature. 
These  ruins,  though  fine,  are  perhaps  less  so 
than  when  less  dilapidated.  The  trees,  which  are 
chiefly  oak,  ash,  and  sycamore,  are  grand 
and  massive,  and  happily  spread  over  the  hori«. 
zontal  surface  of  the  dell,  from  whence  they  as- 
cend  to  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  heights 
in  majestic  combinations.  Art  can  scarcely 
wish  for  an  happier  union  of  materials-— com-, 
positions  arrest  the  eye  at  every  step,  and,  wan- 
dering from  point  to  point,  the  artist  is  lo9t  in 
wondler,  and  confounded  by  v^^ty. 

It  was  in  the  year  18(H  that  the  writer  first 
visited  these  ruins  as  an  artist;  here  he  studied 
with  great  attention  during  a  fortnight  of  delight- 
ful weather,  but  he  was  so  much  in  rapture  with 
the  place,  that  some  of  his  first  days  were  du 
vided  between  the  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  the 
labours  of  the  pencil.  The  school-house,  tJiough 
called  heavy  by  the  discriminating  Mrs.  Rad*^ 
clifife,  was  a  iavourite  spot-— the  straight  lines 
of  the  exterior  in  contrast  with  the  beau- 
tiful groining  of  the  inside  of  the  building ;  its 
half-ruined  sharp  pointed  Gothic  windows,  with 
all  its  shaggy  accompaniments  of  weeds,  and  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  gave  to  his  mind  an  excellent 
assemblage,  and,  not  satisfied  with  one  laborious 
study,  he  made  a  second,  and  might  hav^  made 
others,  had  his  time  allowed  it. 

Besides  the  above,  the  artist  made  (amongst 
various  others)  views  from  the  fdlowing  points* 
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town ;  then  winds  across  a  narrow  vale  to  Sk 
Helen's  chapel ;  and  descending  into  the  vale 


whoie  likeiiMsei  were  to  happily  taken,  that  he  became  partiealari  j 
•uceeaaful  amongtt  the  gentlemen  of  that  learned  profeasion. 

'*  At  Gray*8  Inn  he  remained  aboot  two  years,  when  he  remofed 
to  Newport-street :  here  he  painted  larger  pictures  and  added  to  bis 
customers,  but  though  much  en^^aged  in  portraits  he  found  time 
for  the  indulgence  of  his  passion  m  that  higher  denailment  of  the 
art — historical  composition. 

<<  In  1764  he  Tisited  Paris  with  his  friend  Mr.  Graene.  Here 
he  attended  all  the  national,  as  well  as  other  exhibitioos,  and  having 
free  access  to  the  Orleans  gallery,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  there, 
being  ^rreatly  pleased  with  the  pictures  of  Enstache  Le  Sueur;-* 
afler  six  weeks  study  in  Paris  he  returned  to  London. 

*'  In  irer  he  rcTisited  Kendal ;  there  and  at  Lancaster  he  painted 
seTcral  portraits.  On  his  return  to  London  he  concerted  with  a 
friend  a  journey  to  Rome.  At  this  Capital  of  the  Arts  our  painter 
prosecuted  his  studies  with  an  ardour  and  diligence  that  knew  no 
intermission.  His  constant  habita  of  fru^ity  bad  enabled  him  to 
stay  in  Rome  a  considerable  time.  On  his  return  he  took  a  bouse 
in  CsTendish-sauare,  where  be  Anally  established  himself  From 
that  time  bis  gallery  began  to  amass  and  exhibit  a  coltection  of  por- 
traita  and  compositions  to  an  amount  that  neves  was  exceeded,  pro« 
bably  nerer  equalled,  by  any  painter  whom  tius  country  cTcr 
knew. 

^'  His  portraits  are  erery  where  to  be  found.  Hiey  would  alone 
hare  establbbed  bis  fome,  as  they  would  more  plenteouslv  his 
fortune,  bad  be  finished  them  all.  Many  thousand  pounds  were 
lost  for  want  of  method,  for  though  he  worked  widi  wonderful  fa- 
ciiity  and  unwearied  industry,  yethe  would  suffer  many  of  bis  best 
pictures  to  accumulate  to  a  most  unparalleled  extent,  wanting  only 
a  few  touches  to  their  draperies  or  back  grounds, — too  indolent  for 
those  drudpries  of  the  art,  and  too  conscientious  to  sttf|br  fitber 
bands  to  finish  for  him. 

"  Mr.  Roroney,  when  in  the  company  of  his  intimates,  would  sit 
Jfor  a  length  of  time  absorbed  in  thought,  till  on  a  sudden  8tartin|r 
fW^m  his  seat  be  would  me  vent  to  the  effosions  of  bis  fancr^,  ana 
harangue  in  the  most  animated  manner  upon  the  subject  of  nis  art, 
frith  a  sublimity  of  idea  and  a  peculiari^  of  expreffUTe  language 
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of  QfAdmiret  proceeds  to  l^oanhead  and  ove? 
Pu4doi^  sands, 

f W  WB9  entirely  hv  owq,  and  in  wbicU  ediicti^oii  or  |Tt4iil|p  1ie4 
|io  share. 

**  These  sallies  of  natural  genitis,  dotbed  in  natnral  eloqiieneey 
were  perfectly  original,  rery  highly  edifying,  and  entertaining  in 
the  extreme.  They  were  uttered  in  a  hurried  accent,  an  elevated 
tone,  and  rery  oomuionly  ^qoomjmnied  with  tears,  to  if hich  he  wa^ 
by  nature  prone. 

He  was  ara|>turou8  advocate  for  nature  and  a  close  copyist,  ah* 
borring  from  his  heart  every  distortion  or  violation  of  her  pure  legi- 
timate forms  and  proportions.  An  infl^ned  and  meretricious  mh 
of  colouring  he  could  never  endure ;  and  the  contemplation  of  ba4 
painttn|^  sensibly  affected  his  soirits,  and  shook  bis  nerves .  Though 
oe  dechned  the  society  of  his  brother  artis^  he  was  not  fastidious, 
nor  was  he  slow  to  adFmire  where  admiration  was  due ;  and  where 
it  was  not,  he  was  uniformly  silent. 

*'  To  the  distinguished  merits  of  his  great  contemporary  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  he  gave  most  uneauivocal  testimony.  Sir  Jos* 
hua's  was  a  house  of  grreat  resort,  and  he  declined  to  visit  him  from 
the  shyness  of  his  nature ;  for  he  was  never  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
or  being  visited  but  by  his  intimates,  who  resorted  to  him  not 
for  the  delicacies  of  his  table,  as  nothing  could  be  worse  ^^[^|^i4« 
tered:  of  these  things  he  had  no  care* 

''  Conscious  of  his  deficiency  in  point  of  education,  and  abste- 
mious from  habit,  he  was  never  seen  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  Lord 
Thurlow's  excepted,  who,  being  truly  great,  knew  his  merit  welL 
appreciated  them  worthily^  and  honoured  him  with  his  partic^ila^ 
notice. 

'*  Of  his  generosity  many  instances  might  be  adduced.  He  had 
his  failings  (and  who  is  witnout  them),  buttne  good  Qualities  of  hi^ 
character  were  decidedly  predominant. 

<*  His  historical  and  fancied  pictures  ate  eictvemely  numerous  ; 
those  that  were  finished  and  sent  into  the  world  bore  only  a  small 
proportion  to  his  sketches  and  unfinished  designs,  of  whicli  a  great 
and  valuable  collection  were  left  in  the  possession  of  hif  son  the 
Rev.  John  Romney ,  of  St.  John's  college,  in  Cambridge .  Thougli 
he  asfodated  rery  little  with  gentlemen  of  his  own  profbssioOi 
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.  "  The  small  village  of  Rampside,  at  the  south-: 
ern  extremity  of  Furness,  is  frequently  a  place 
of  resort  for  centeel  company,  who  repair  thither 
to  bathe  or  for  the  advantage  of  the  sea  air. 

•*  This  village  is  pleasantly  situated  close  by 
the  shore  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of  More- 
cambe,  five  miles  to  the  south  of  Furness  Abbey. 
It  contains  two  commodious  inns,  where  all  the 
common  necessaries  of  lif^  which  are  to  be  pro** 
cured  in  the  country,  may  be  had  at  reasonable 
prices. 

"  At  a  little  distance  from  the  village  there  is 
9.  deep  natural  ba^in  called  the  conck-hole,  which 
in  the  absence  of  the  tide,  is  always  filled  with  a 
dense  saline  fluid,  and  is  much  extoUed  for  its  pe- 
culiar advantages, 

*<  The  infirm  and  delicate  should  inure  them- 
teWes  to  the  sea  air,  by  walking  an  hour  every 


rf^^^^^^t^i^^^^J^^^^^^^N** 


mkI  declined  exhibiting  at  the  Royal  Academy,  he  had  a  sekct  set 
of  acquaintance  with  men  of  talents,  who  respected  bis  genius  and 
delighted  in  bis  company.  Amongst  these  was  Mr.  Hayley :  and 
from  his  ingenious  poem  entitled  The  Triumph  of  Temper^  Mr, 
Romney  made  four  several  compositions,  in  which  Serena  the  he« 
MHne^  is  most  engagingly  pourtrayed. 

'*  In  the  year  I7d9  this  eminent  painter,  then  in  a  decUniog state 
of  health,  returned  to  Kendal,  and  resigned  himself  to  solitude  un- 
der the  tender  care  of  an  indulgent  «nd  attentive  wife,  where  he 
languished  till  the  16th  of  November  1802,  on  which  <lay  be  de- 
parted this  life,  being  then  nearly  sixty-six  years  of  age.  On  the 
lyth  he  was  interred  at  Dalton,  the  place  of  hts  nativity,  leaving  one 
ffOD,  the  Rev.  John  Romney,  and  one  brother,  James,  a  Lieutenant 
Colonel  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company." 
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day,  for  eight  or  ten  days,  upon  the  beach,  pre- 
vious  to  their  immersion  in  the  cold  bath ;  for 
the  cool  refreshing  gales  from  off  the  western 
ocean,  or  those  which  are  wailed  across  the  ex* 
tensive  ba^  from  the  south  and  south-east  when 
not  too  piercing,  are  often  attended  with  the 
happiest  effects.  This  procedure  is  always  ad- 
visable, for  if  the  air  be  too  sharp  it  is  to  be  fear* 
ed  that  the  cold  bath  will  also  be  prejudicial. 

^'  Kampslde  has  a  chapel  of  ease  under  Dal« 
ton.  A  little  to  the  north  of  this  chapel  the 
riiins  of  the  pile  of  Fouldrey,  the  light-house  of 
Walney,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  constitute 
an  interesting  assemblage  for  the  pencil  of  the 
landscape  painter. 

"  The  pile  of  Fouldrey  is  said  by  Camden 
{Britannia,  p.  978)  to  have  been  built  by  an 
Abbot  of  Furness,  in  the  first  year  of  King  Ed- 
ward III  (A.  D.  1327),  it  was  probably  intended 
for  an  occasional  retreat  from  hostility  -,  a  de- 
pository for  the  valuable  articles  of  the  monas- 
tery of*^  Furness ;  and  for  a  fortress  to  protect 
the  adjoining  harbour ;  all  which  intentions  its 
situations  and  structure  were  well  calculated  to 
answer  at  the  time  of  its  erection. 

Pile  of  Fouldrey  is  about  two  miles  south  of 
Rampside. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  these  parts  are  by  no 
means  tenacious  of  ancient  prejudices.  Their 
manners  are  tinctured  with  a  commendable  de- 
gree of  politeness.  Integrity  is  a  general  virtue," 
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A  ieihpofafy  resident  at  Rainjpsicjie  in  tke  yedif 
1799  vaccinated  the  children  of  the  lower  orders 
kt  his  own  expense,  and  after  the  disease  had 
gone  through  its  progress,  several  of  the  child^ 
ten  were  exposed  to  the  infectious  effluvia  aris- 
ing from  other  children  in  tHe  neighbourhood 
having  the  confluent  small-pox^— they  all  escaped 
infectioui 

**  Prove  all  thihg&^hold  fast  that  which  ii 
feood/* 

An  experiment  so  open  removed  every  ^oubt 
JEtnd  every  prejudice,  and  satisfactorily  establish*^ 
fed  the  use  and  value  of  the  new  discovery. 

<^  The  hamlet  of  Barrow,  a  small  sea-port  si-^ 
iuated  about  three  miles  west  of  Fumess  Abbeys 
is  another  place  to  which  invalids  often  repair  to 
jbathe  in  the  summer  season.  It  contains  two 
fcommodious  inns,  and  is  the  first  sea-port  town 
in  Furness  for  the  exportation  of  iron-ore,  oatsi 
inalt,  and  barley/' 

Mr.  West  toys,  "  at  Adgarley  the  new  iron* 
^orks  are  carried  on  under  the  old  workingsi 
The  richest  iron  here  is  found  in  immense  quan<» 
titles :  one  hundred  and  forty  tons  have  been 
taised  at  one  shaft  in  twenty-ibur  hours.'* 

*<  On  the  side  of  a  pleasant  Vale  about  thre^ 
miles  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  Dalton  stand 
the  ruin^  of  Gle^ton  castle,  the  ancient  resi^ 
dence  of  th6  lords  of  Aldingham. 


**  I'he  joiimey  from  Daltdn  by  Dencirdn  and 
trleaston  is  a  pleasant  ride  of  four  miles, 

*^  Dendron  stands  on  the  side  of  a  valley  tw6 
iniles  and  a  half  from  Dalton,  and  as  its  name 
Reports,  is  shaded  with  trees.  It  formerly  con^ 
listed  of  eight  houses^  but  ia  now  reduced  to 
three. 

^^  The  rdad  tiirils  to  the  ^ast  at  Dehdron,  and 
libout  a  mile  from  thence  passes  through  the 
hamlet  of  Gleaston/'  and  to  *<  the  mouldering 
hiins  of  Gleaston  castle,  where  shattered  walls 
X>f  massy  thickness,  and  towers  lighted  by  aper«- 
tures  of  a  small  size,  demonstrate  the  provision 
that  was  requisite  for  the  security  of  our  ances« 
tors,  and  exhibit  a  pleasing  contrast  in  favour 
of  the  settled  tranquillity  which  we  have  long 
enjoyed  in  a  more  enlightened  age/^ 

The  elcterior  fabings  of  limestone,  laid  in  lime 
mortar,  contributed  diiefl^  to  the  strengdx  of  the 
Walls  of  this  castle,  notwithstanding  they  were 
eight  or  nine  feet  thick  $  the  interior,  instead  of 
being  filled  with  grout-work,  asinthePileofFoul* 
drey,  only  consisted  of  mud  and  small  stones. 

Mr.  Close,  when  speaking  of  the  Pile  of  FouU 
drey,  says,  ^'  many  huge  fragments  of  the  wast-* 
ed  walls  are  scattered  upon  the  shore,  under  the 
cliff  from  whence  they  have  fallen ;  and  not* 
withstanding  the  concussion  they  have  received 
in  falling  from  a  great  height,  and  the  frequent 
surges  of  the  sea,  they  are  as  firm  as  ever,  and 
in  many  plaees  exhibit  the  shape  of  the  edifice* 
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'  **  Tlie  corners  and  door-cases  of  the  guard- 
towers,  the  buttresses,  window-frames,  and  se- 
veral parts  of  the  main  tower,  are  constructed 
with  red  free-stone :  but  all  thfe  other  parts  of 
the  walls,  which  in  general  are  about  seven  feet 
in  thickness,  are  formed  of  round  stones,  col- 
lected from  the  adjacent  shores.  The  inside  of 
the  walls  have  been  constructed  with  smaller 
stones,  and  plenty  of  fluid  mortar  to  fill  the  in- 
terstices* 

"  To  this  mode  of  construction,  to  the  excel- 
lent binding  quality  of  the  stones,  and  to  the 
slow  drying  ot  the  grout  work  in  the  inside,  may 
be  attributed  the  great  tenacity  of  the  walls  of 
this  fabric,  more  uian  to  any  uncommon  or  un«- 
known  method  of  composing  the  mortar.'^ 

On  the  sea  shore,  two  or  three  miles  from 
Gleaston,  is  Aldingham.  The  ancient  hall  is 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  moot  of  Alding- 
ham, and  at  a  little  distance  from  it  a  square 
plot,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  upon  which  Al- 
dingham Hall,  the  residence  of  the  Fleming 
family,  is  supposed  to  have  stood. 

On  the  banks  of  a  tarn  or  lake  of  great  depths 
stand  the  church  and  the  villages  of  great  and 
little  Urswick.  Urswick  is  a  very  ancient  vil- 
lage. 

]Between  the  two  roads  from  Urswick  to  Ul- 
verston  stands  Swartmoor  Hall,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago  the  residence  of  Judge  FelL 
•*  The  judge's  wife,  Mrs.  Fell,  was  a  lady  of 
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sound  sense,  and  exemplary  piety.  She  was 
born  at  Marsh  Grange,  in  the  parish  of  Dalton, 
in  the  year  1614,  and  before  she  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen,  was  married  to  Thomas  Fell,  a 
native  or  Swartmoor,  who  was  older  by  about 
sixteen  years.  Her  father,  John  Askew,  was  a 
respectable  gentleman,  and  possessed  a  good  es- 
tate, inherited  by  his  ancestors  of  the  same  name 
£br  several  generations. 

**  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  or,  as  they  are  better  known  by  the 
name  of  quakers,  in  the  year  1652,  traveUing 
into  Furness  called  at  Swartmoor  Hall,  and 
preached  there  and  at  Ulverston  before  Mrs. 
Fell  and  her  daughters,  who,  with  many  of  the 
family,  adopted  his  principles.  The  iudge  was 
then  on  his  circuit,  but  on  his  return  he  seemed 
much  afflicted  and  surprised  at  the  revolution  in 
the  religious  principles  of  his  family,"  and  ow- 
ing to  malicious  insinuations,  was  greatly  exas- 
perated against  George  Fox  c  the  prudent  in* 
tervention  of  two  friends,  however,  considerably 
composed  the  mind  of  the  jud^e,  and  George 
Fox  returning  in  the  evening,  in  the  discussion 
of  his  princiiues  and  doctrines  answered  all  the 
objections  that  were  made  in  so  satisfactory  a 
manner,  that  ^*  the  judge  assented  to  the  truth 
and  reasonableness  thereof,"  and  ever  after  was 
a  steady  friend  to  the  society  and  its  founder. 
He  established  a  weekly  meeting  in  his  house 
on  the  first  Sunday  afterr-*-but  his  suffrage  did 
not  last  many  years,  for  he  departed  this  life 
much  regretted,  in  the  beginning  of  September^ 
I6589  in  the  jgoth  year  of  his  age. 
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^*  Hehadbeen  married  about  twenty-six yearst 
^nd  had  nine  children,  of  these  one  son  aud  sevea 
daughters  were  living  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 
He  was,  both  before  and  aAer  the  change  in  the 
religious  principles  of  his  wife,  a  tender  nusbanil 
|ind  an  arootionate  father^ 

**  Mrs*  Fell,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
suffered  much  oppression,  on  account  of  her 
religion,  but  notwithstanding  that,  the  meeting 
was  weekly  held  in  her  house  until  the  year 
1690,  when  a  new  meeting-house  .was  opened^ 
which  was  erected  on  the  side  of  Swartmoor 
bv  the  orders  and  at  the  expenqe  of  George  Fox« 
ISne  also  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
liffiurs  of  the  society  until  the  latest  period  of 
her  life,  and  her  indefatigable  exertions  in  favour 
of  her  sufiering  friends^  were  often  attended 
with  beneficial  effects. 

"  In  1669,  eleven  years  after  the  death  of 
'kidg0  Fell,  she  married  George  Fox,  whom  she 
survived  about  eleven  years ;  for  she  departed 
this  life  at  Swartmoor  Hall,  on  the  2dd  day  of 
February,  1702,  being  nearly  eighty-eight  years 
of  age ;  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  was 
interred  ;n  the  sepulchre  at  Sunbreak,  in  the  pa*> 
:|rish  of  Aldingham." 

.  *^  Geo^e  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  religious 
society  of  Friends,  was  bom  at  Drayton  in  the 
Clay,  in  Leicestershire,  in  July  1624,  of  parents 
respectable  in  their  neighbourhood  for  piety  and 
integrity  of  life,  who  gave  him  a  sober,  although 
not  a  leamedj  educatiooy  in  the  way  and  wori> 
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fhtp  of  the  nationaL  church.  After  much  eocu 
templation  oo  religious  subjects^  opinions,  and 
professions  in  the  year  1647»  at  a  time  when  th^ 
public  attention  was  inclined  towards  religious 
subjects,  he  entered  upon  his  public  ministry* 
In  1650  he  was  imprisoned  at  Derby,  for  speaks 
ing  publicly  to  the  congregation  after  divine 
service,  and  being  brought  before  a  m^istrate^ 
and  bidding  the  companjr  tremble  at  we  word 
of  the  Lord,  the  expression  was  turned  into  a 
subject  of  xidicule,  and  he  and  his  friends  re^? 
ceived  the  appellation  of  Quakers.  Having  re« 
gained  his  liberty,  he  recommenced  his  travels 
and  go^el  labours^  and  about  the  beginniQg 
of  April,  1652,  came  outof  Westi^orliind  throu^ 
(>artmel  by  IHyerston  to  Swartmoor*,  and  therQ 
converted  the  mfe  of  judge  Fell  and  several  oft 
tiiefamUyt 

.  w'  , .  ' .  '.  -i 
Though  his  doctrine  contained  few  tenets^ 
find  principallv  inculcated  rectitude  of  maproers, 
yet  he  nevertheless  met  with  much  oppositions 
and  in  Fumess,  as  in  most  other  parts,  with  va^ 
rious  success*     At  Gleastoui    DendroUi  and 
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^»»^^»»»<»r^»^»i»»»^»i^< 


-  ^  Tbe  iiainei  of  placet  are  always  fonnd  to  be  iignificaBt,  wben 
we  are  aUe  to  ducorer  the  drcumatanoes  which  gave  riae  to  tbem^ 
ipwartmooT,  near  VlTcrston,  though  now  enclosed,  was  an  extensive 
common  not  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Hie  tradition  of  th^ 
«inintry  asserts  this  track  of  waste  land  to  have  been  the  temporary 
encampment  of  tbf  army  which  came  from  Ireland  to  the  coast  of 
Furnace,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  with  the  impostor  Lambert 
Simnei.  llieae  troops  w«re  unoer  the  command  or  Martin  Swait» 
«  German  officer,  who  leD  soon  after  his  landing  in  England,  at  the 
battle  of  Stoke,  but  his  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  North>  and 
^^-^  out  tiie  spot  wheie  he  fiivt  encamped  in  this  island. 


Rampside,  he  was  well  received:  At  Ulverston, 
Cocken,  and  Northscale,  in  the  isle  of  Walney^ 
he  not  only  met  with  opposition,  but  abuse,  even 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  his  life.  George  Fox, 
as  has  been  before  stated,  married  the  widow 
of  judge  Fell  in  1669,  eleven  years  after  the 
tleath  of  her  husband.  During  the  years  1675 
and  1676  he  resided  mostly  at  Swartmoor,  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health:  The  greater  put  of 
1678  and  the  whole  of  1679,  he  spent  there  alsoi 
and  then  bid  a  final  adieu  to  Fumess. 

After  travelling  all  over  England:  having 
visited  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  America,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  ministry ;  after  encountering  in-* 
numerable  sufierings,  oppositions,  and  afflictioaSf 
this  indefatieable  man  departed  this  life  on  the 
13th  day  of  November,  1690,  in  the  67th  year 
of  his  age,  in  White  Hart  Court,  London. 

^«  He  was,**  says  John  Gough*,  **  a  man  of 
strong  natural  parts,  firm  health,  undaunted 
courage,  remarkable  disinterestedness,  inflexible 
integrity,  and  undistinguished  sincerity.  The 
tenor  of  his  doctrine,  when  he  found  himself 
concerned  to  instruct  others,  was  to  wean  men 
from  systems,  ceremonies,  and  the  outside  of 
religion,  in  every  form,  and  to  lead  them  to  an 
acquaintance  with  themselves,  by  a  most  solicit* 
ousattention  to  what  passed  in  their  own  minds,  to 
direct  them  to  a  principle  of  their  own  hearts^ 
which,  if  duly  attended  to,  would  introduce  rec- 
titude of  mind,  simplicity  of  mannerst  a  life  and 


^»^»^xo^»*»<wo»»»^» 


•  History  of  the  people  caHed  Quakers,  Vol.  I.  p.  56. 
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conversation  adorned  with  every  christian  vir« 
tue,  and  peace,  the  effect  of  righteousness. 
Drawing  his  doctrine  from  the  pure  source  of 
religious  truth  in  the  new  Testament,  and  the 
conviction  of  his  own  mind  abstractedly  from 
the  comments  of  men,  he  asserted  the  freedom 
of  man  in  the  liberty  of  the  gospel  against  the 
tyranny  of  custom,  and  against  the  combined 
powers  of  severe  persecution,  the  greatest  con- 
tempt and  keenest  ridicule.  Unshaken  and  un-» 
dismayed,  he  persevered  in  disseminating  prin- 
ciples and  practices,  conducive  to  the  present 
and  everlasting  well-being  of  mankind,  with 
great  honesty,  simplicity,  and  success*. 

Proceed  from  Ulverston  to 


Cmtuftoit  niatrn 

"  From  Ulverston  to  Coniston  Water  is  eight 
iniles,  either  by  Penny  Bridge  or  by  Lowick, 
both  excellent  carriage  roads.    By  liowick  the 
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*  The  Author  has  received  from  a  friend  the  followiDgf  short  sketch 
•f  the  life  and  character  of  George  Fox,  which  he  thinks  proper  to 
throw  into  the  form  of  a  note,  because  it  appears  to  exhibit,  with 
perspicuous  brevity  the  opinions  and  labours  which  distinguished 
^is  singukr  man. 

George  For,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers,  had  his  residence  at 
Swartmoor,  near  Ulverston,  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life; 
if  a  man,  who  was  almost  constantly  travellin|s^  from  town  to  town, 
and  from  nation  to  nation,  can  be  said  to  reside  any  where.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1024,  at  Drayton,  in  Leicestershire.  His  fh- 
tber,  by  trade  %  wearer,  was  very  attentive  to  all  religious  duties. 
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Mad  is  alan^  a  nairow  vale,  beautifully  divided 
by  hanging  mclosures  and  scattered  farms,  half 
Way  up  the  mountains  sides,  whose  various  heada 
are  covered  with  heath  and  brown  vegetation* 
About  three  miles  from  Ulverston  observe  a  farm 
house  on  the  left,  and  a  group  of  houses  before 
you  on  the  right^i^top  at  the  gate  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  have  a  distant  view  of  the  lake^ 
finely  intersected  with  high  crowned  peninsulas* 
At  tne  upper  end,  a  snow* white  house  is  seen^ 
under  a  hanging  wood,  and  to  the  north-east, 
the  lake  seems  to  wind  round  the  mountain's 
feet  The  whole  range  of  Coniston  fells  is  now 
in  sight,  and  under  them  a  lower  sweep  of  dark 
rocks  frown  over  the  crystal  surface  otthe  liJce* 
Advancing,  on  the  left  see  Lowick  Hall,  once 
the  seat  of  a  family  of  that  name*  Behind  this 
a  dismal  scene  of  barrenness  presents  itself} 


»»<W^i»^»»#^»l»»»fl»»»»»» 


to  ttUch  80,  ibat  he  wm  oominoid;^  known  by  die  ttime  of  riglita* 
OU9  Christopher  in  that  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  precepts  and 
example  of  tbe  parent,  instilled  the  same  pious  and  oontemplatiire 
turn  of  mind  into  the  son,  and  George,  after  spending  the  eaily 
part  of  his  youth  in  pious  meditation  and  earnest  Diayer,  began  hie 
ministry  in  1647.  The  distinguishing  features  of  his  religious  sjs* 
tern  are  contained  in  the  two  following  propositions;  these  will 
easily  explain  to  the  discerning  reader  the  neculiaritiea  which  dis- 
tinguished his  conduct,  and  that  of  the  sect  rounded  by  him. — First* 
lie  maintained  the  certainty  and  efficacy  of  Christ's  coming  in  the 
lieait,  as  a  light  for  discovering  error  and  doty,  which  would  enable 
tboee believing  in  it  to  avoid  the  one  and  pursue  the  other.  He  taught 
that  religious  opinions  and  tenets  were  not  to  be  tried  by  the  scnp* 
tureSf  but  by  the  Holy  Spirit  t  This  he  maintained  in  a  charah  ae 
Nottinghami  in  opposition  to  the  officiating  minister  who  held  lfa» 
^former  doctrine*  Ammtanus  Maroellinus,  though  a  heathent  ad* 
initsthe  Christian  religion  to  be  stm|>le,  and  the  religion  of  Fox 
certainly  has  the  same  recommendation^  but  his  sort  of  sksplid^ 
was  far  from  suiting  tbe  taste  of  the  a^,  for,  after  this  arowal  df 
Ui  eealiiiientsi  Ue  wae  croelly  tneled  IB  tbe  iiit  iteoe  b  J  the  nb* 
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dustered  grey  tocky  mountaiiis,  variegated  with 
some  few  stripes  oi  heath.  After  crossing  the 
outlet  of  the  lake,  at  Lowick  Bridge,  these 
dreary  objects  are  found  often  intercepted  by 
pieces  of  arable  ground,  hanging  sweetljr  to  the 
east,  and  cut  into  waving  inclosures,  with  cot^ 
tages  prettily  situated  under  ancient  oaks,  or 
venerable  yews.  The  white  houses  in  these 
parts,  covered  with  blue  slate,  have  a  neat  ap^** 
pearance.  The  thatched  cot  is  esteemed  a  more 
picturesque  object ;  and  yet  the  other  kind,  seen 
under  a  deep  green  wood,  or  covered  with  a  purple 
back-ground  of  heath,  has  a  pleasing  ^ecU" 

The  road  ilrom  Ulverston  by  Penny  Bridge 
to  Coniston  Water,  though  it  nas  not  the  ad« 
vantages  of  distant  prospects,  like  those  on  the 
Lowioc  road,  which  are  derived  from  various 

Ue,  and  tbea  eonfined  for  mx  nontlis  in  «  Sltby  dangvmi.  tn  ftdL 
George  spent  much  of  bis  time  in  those  abodes  whidi  are  jprepmd 
•t  the  public  expence  for  Tice  and  infamy,  without  reaUy  desenrinfl^ 
■aofa  hanh  nsa^,  for  the  principles  that  he  eariy  adopted,  acted 
with  irresistible  impulse  on  a  mind  habituallv  resiffiied  to  the  di?iiit 
wOl ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  frequently  found  it  his  duty  not 
to  comply  with  the  established  customs,  and  even  with  some  of  the 
established  laws,  of  his  nalire  countnr.  After  ezhibitin;  a  short 
•ketch  of  this  extraordinary  man  and  hu  doctrines,  we  will  oonciude^ 
with  two  facts,  which  are  always  expected  in  a  biographical  ac« 
count.  During  bis  first  nsit  to  the  North,  he  couTerted  Bfargarel 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Fell,  a  Republican  Judge,  whom  he  marriea 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  m  the  year  1070,  and  she  prored 
to  bin  a  laithfal  companion  in  afflictions  to  the  end  of  his  dayi^. 
The  unremitting  labour  of  travelling,  the  multiplied  hardships  at 
ill-usa^  and  persecution,  with  the  exhausting  effects  of  ▼ebement 
preachmg,  appear  to  hare  broken  down  a  hale  constitution,  which 
nromiseir to  oefy  the  attadn  of  time  to  a  protracted  period,  for  hm 


died  at  Londou,  after  a  short  illness,  at  the  age  of  07/  and  waa  bv 
tied  at  the  duaker's  boryinggroondi  at  BoahiH  ] 
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degrees  of  devatkuiy  has  nevertheless  manj 
charms ;  it  is  very  pleasant  between  Ulverston 
and  Penny  Bridge-— and  the  village  with  its  m^ 
pendages  as  seen  from  the  common  between  tne 
road  and  the  river,  displays  a  most  agreeable 
combination. 

Two  or  three  other  excellent  subjects  may  be 
collected,  in  which  the  residence  of  Thomas 
Af  achel,  Esq.,  the  bridge,  and  the  inn  near  it, 
are  principal  features :  trees  in  rich  assemblage 
accompany  these  objects,  particularly  that  grand 
and  massy  wood  which  rises  above  the  inn,*~ 
at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  is  seen  the  Man- 
Mountain  of  Coni^n. 

The  river  connecting  Coniston  Water  with 
the  sea,  is  the  Crake,  idiich  joins  the  Leven  on 
the  sands  a  little  south  of  Penny  firid^ ;  from 
Penny  Bridge  there  is  on  each  side  of  uie  Crake 
a  pretty  pastoral  road  to  Coniston  Water,  that 
on  the  western  side  is  the  principal, — ^it  unites 
with  Mr.  West's  road  at  Lowick  Bridge,  and  is 
about  two  miles  from  Water  Yeat  on  the  western 
aide,  and  Nibthwaite  on  the  eastern  side,  of  Co- 
luston  Water. 

Coniston  Water  is  six  miles  in  length,  and  its 
l^reatest  breadth  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  It  is 
inclosed  bv  an  excellent  carriage  road,  which  is 
often  on  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  scarcely 
ever  a  mile  from  it.  The  eastern  is  thought  al- 
together to  be  the  most  interesting  side  of  the 
lake ;  and  the  road  on  its  banks  is  a  portion  of 
that  generally  travelled  by  tourists  in  their  way 
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toConiston  or  Hawkshead  from  Ulventon.*^ 
The  greatest  depdi  of  the  lake  is  about  forty 
ftthoms. 

The  views  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  are 
interesting,  by  their  variety  and  their  beauty^ 
all  the  way  from.  Nibthwaite,  which  lies  at  the 
foot»  to  ue  New  Inn,  which  is.  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  but  they  ate  only  superior  to  those 
from  the  western  side  by  having  as  back  grounda* 
the  sublime  mountains  of  Coniston ;  these  moun* 
tains,. however,  compose  agreeably  on  the  west-^ 
em  side,  in  connection  with  the  waters  frpm  a 
variety  of  stands  on  the  right  of  the  road  be* 
tween  Water  Yeat  and  Oxen  Houses;  On  the 
left  of  that  road  there  are  many  rocky  eminences^ 
ftom  which' the  two  ends  of  the  lake.may  be  seen* 
The  rocka  arrange  themselves  into .  excelleiii 
foregrounds,  ibrthe  principal  features,  iK^iioh 
are  .we  Coniston  mountains,  (a  Imd  view,)  and 
one  towards  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 


Ifo.  Si  Cmitoton  Matter^ 

Displays  fiye  mfles  of  as  iindy  embayed  water 
perspective,  as  is  perhaps  to  be  met.with  in  the 
nortn  of  England  (if  we  except  that  seen  on  the 
way  from  Low.Wood  to  Troutbeck,  looking  xxh 
wards  the  foot  of  Windermere). .  At  the  head 
of  the  lake,  some  of  the  mountains  of  Conistooi 
y^wdale,  atad  Tilberthwaite»  locally  brown,;greyi 
and  purple,'  ace  softened  down  into  the,  most 
harmonioua  hues,  and  beyond  them  those  of 
l^y^p  Qrustkege^  and  Wythbumi  whtcbi  from 
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their  grrat  distance,  will  always  be  aerial,  but 
irequently  almoBt  amalgamated  with  the  asure 
of  the  heavens  above  them ;  between  the  hi^h 
lands  and  the  lake  at  its  head,  the  eye  may  dis« 
cover,  in  little  white  and  grey  specks,  various 
habitations  sparkling  from  amongst  die  trees, 
giving  animation  to  the  scene  and  the  exnecta^ 
lion  of  refined  society.  Amongst  the  aistant 
mountains,  Fairfield  and  Helvellyn  are  the  prin« 
eipal. 

-  A  peraoa  never  having  seen  a  mountain  or  a 
lake,  would  be  enchanted  with  die  beauty  of 
his  jaunt  from  the  foot  to  the  h^ui  of  Coniston 
Water,  on^  the  western  side ;  it  certainly  dis« 
plays  a  most  amusing  variety^  Ifpost*horses 
were  kept  at  the  inn  at  Coniston  Water^head, 
this  excursion  might  be  conveniently  taken  in 
cither  direction ;  but,  for  a  hardy  pedestrian,  it 
would  only  be  a  pleasant  morning's  trip,  were  ha 
to  encircle  the  lake  between  his  breakfiist  and 
his  dinner. 

At  Oxen  Houses  the  road  leaves  the  lake,  af.. 
ter  which,  for  a  considerable  distance,  it  is  only 
seen  in  retro^ect,  and  this  retro^eet  being 
southward  and  towards  Nibthwaite,  is  notequi^ 
to  the  views  of  the  northern  mountains ;  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  the  traveller  wiU  find  that  he  haa 
considerably  neared  die  heights  of  Coniston^ 
which  continue  in  view  till  to  joins  at  Torver 
thepublic road  from  Brougfaton  to  Ambleside ; 
at  Torver  ther6  is  a  chapel,  and,  for  refreshmentv 
a  decent  publics-house.  From  Torver  to  Conis* 
ton  the  mountains  ar^  occasionally  diut  out  by 


jnterveniag  pastures  and  meadow  grounds^  oa 
which  are  iantasticaily  situated  pretty  &ni| 
houses  and  cottages,  beautifully  embosomed 
amongst  their  native  ashes^  oaks,  and  sycamores, 
till  he  arrives  at  the  bridge  and  churph  of  Conis^ 
ton,  near  which  there  is  an  excellent  public-f 
house*  Coniston  Hall,  an  ancient  family  seat  of 
the  Flemmgs  of  Rydal,  stands  on  the  margii^ 
of  the  lake,  about  a  mile  |rom  the  church, 
on  the  right  hand.  It  was,  till  lately,  a  spleur 
did  ruin,  and  is  yet  such  when  seen  from  the 
south  and  west,  but  the  view  from  the  north  i^ 
frightful,  and  must  effect  with  mixed  feelings  o£ 
disgust  and  sorrow  every  lover  of  the  picturesque. 
By  way  of  improvement,  the  projecting  wing$ 
have  Men  severed  from  the  main  body  of  tn^ 
building,  and  without  leaving  "a  wreck  behind/^ 
All  has,  however,  been  scraped  down  an4 
smoothed  to  as  even  a  surface,  as  the  rugged 
naj^ure  of  the  materials  would  allow,  without  go« 
tag  to  the  eicpence  of  n^ortar  and  whitewash  ;-^^ 
fa w  way  between  end  and  end  has  been  erected 
in  an  inclined  plaqe,  a  cart  road  from  the  ground 
to  the  hifge  doors  of  the  granary,  the  chamber^ 
of  this  ancient  hall  b^ing  now  used  as  ^  deposi- 
tory for  com* 

The  north-east  wing  was  one  of  the  finest  soct 
f^imens  of  secular  ruin  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lakes,  and  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  neighbouring  aged  sycamores,  abounded  in 
gratifications.  What  a  noble  specimen  was  thi^- 
of  the  architecture  of  our  northern  ancestors ; 
md  what  a  loss  to  those  delighting  ia  the  pic*, 
tur^s^ue.jremdios  of  Gothic  ages* 

s 
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•  Nature  has  so  enrobed  in  ivy  the  two  large 
chimnies  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hall,  as  to 


*«^»i»»>o^»»**<*»»»»^»i»* 


.  The  old  Hallt,  Fum  flouies,  and  CotiaKes  of  the  Nordi  of  Eoff- 
land,  baye  long  been  admired  for  tbeir  elegant  peculiarity  of  de- 
ingD,  and,  aid^  by  accidental  additions  and  dilapidations,  and  by 
combinations  of  tbe  richest  woods,  and  back-grounds  of  rocks  and 
mountains,  are,  in  their  kind,  finer  objects  for  study  than  any  other* 
to  be  met  with  in  the  island. 

Modernizing  has,  howeirer,  recently  spoiled  many  of  these  build* 
ings,  and  a  few  yearn  more  wHl  probably  see  them  pared  and  plais- 
lered  into  all  the  monotony  of  the  erections  of  tbe  present  day. 

To  save  from  the  wreck  of  time  and  the  busy  hand  of  man  ('*  man 
out  of  his  place"),  the  best  specimens  of  this  mountain  architecture, 
by  a  series  of  representations,  on  a  scale  adequate  to  their  beauty 
fuid  importance,  has  long  been  the  wish  of  the  writer,  who,  for  suda 
•  purpose,  has  already  proposed  to  publish 

'  Thirty  views  of  Abbies  ~ Five  Guineas. 

Tbirtv  views  of  Castles,  Old  Halls,  and  Farm 

Houses  « Five  Guineas, 

Thirty  views  of  English  Lakes  FiveGuincaa, 

Thirty  views  of  Mountains,  Rivers,  Water* 

falls,  &c. « « Five  Guineas, 

The  drawings  from  whidi  these  prints  will  be  produced,  are  upon 
auper  royal  paper,  27  inches  by  19  inches. 

The  plates,  like  the  proposer's  former  worics,  will  be  executed 
by  himself,  in  tbe  soft  gsound  line ;  a  mode  which  he  conceives  to 
be  more  happily  adapted  to  tbe  imitation  of  pencil  drawings,  than 
any  other  wnich  has  yet  appeared. 

The  impressions  of  the  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  plates, 
like  the  sixty  published  in  the^ears  1808, 1809,  and  1810,  will  be 
taken  upon  imperial  paper,  30  mches  by  21. 

Of  the  above  four  several  classes  at  five  guineas  each,  any  class 
may  be  subscribed  for  separately. 

Tbe  Abbies  will  be  a  selection  of  thirty  of  the  best  snedmens  of 
Ibe  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  to  be  found  in  the  northern 
ijoimtiea  of  £ngland,  and  those  of  the  aouth  of  Scotland. 
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shut  out  all  traces  of  ait ;  and  nature  and  art« 
with  the  assistance  of  time,  have  given  a  dignity 
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Th«  Castles,  old  HbHs,  tnd  Farm  Houses,  will  be  likewise  de« 
rived  from  the  Abbey  district,  and  the  borders  of  tbe  lakes  and 
mouDtains. 

Tbe  Lake  and  Mountain  Tiews  will  be  the  choicest  assemblage 
that  can  be  made,  from  sereral  hundred  subjects,  produced  bj  the 
Artist  during  his  long  residence  in  the  north  of  England. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  beloved  Sovereign,  when  in  the  full 
(MMsession  of  his  powers  of  discrimination,  was  a  great  admirer  of 
topographical  illustrations — all  the  above  four  several  series  have 
been  subscribed  for  by  his  Majesty's  library,  in  which  library  all 
the  Artist's  former  etchings  had  been  previously  deposited. 

His  Royal  Highness  tbe  Prince  Regent  has  distingutshingly 
honoured  the  proposer  by  his  orders  for  a  copy  of  idl  tbe  above- 
intended  etchings. 

Several  noblemen  and  gendemen  of  high  rank,  some  of  the  mem^ 
hers  of  the  Roj^al  Academy,  and  various  eminent  literary  charac- 
ters, have  likewise  honoured  the  proposer  by  becoming  subscribers; 
and,  bad  the  subscription  been  as  numerous  as  respectable,  a  con- 
aiderable  portion  of  tlie  work  might  now  have  been  under  the  pub- 
lic eye.  As  soon,  however,  as  any  one  particular  classappears  to  be 
Adequately  subscribed  for,  that  class  will  meet  a  due  proportion  of 
Attention,  and  speedy  publication :  The  Abbies  will  require  for  their 
execution  a  great  appropriation,  not  only  of  time,  but  money,  and 
the  Artist,  in  justice  to  himself,  thinks  he  cannot  with  propriety 
enter  on  them  till  he  shall  have  been  favoured  by  one  hundred  and 
iifty  subscribers :— one  hundred  subscribers  to  each  of  the  other 
Classes  will  be  deemed  sufficient. 

Proposals  were  made  in  1814  to  extend  tbe  number  of  small 
cftchings  to  three  hundred — in  this  addition  the  old  Westmorland 
Hall,  Farm  House,  and  Cottage,  regarded  by  the  Artist  as  objectv 
.of  singular  curiosity  and  beauty,  would  have  met  with  particular 
attention ;  but  thinking,  with  bis  friends,  that  the  proposed  scale 
was  too  small  for  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  many  of  the  con- 
templated objects,  the  prqject  was  abandoned. 

Amount  the  many  prints  published  by  tbe  artist,  only  seven  are 
copies  of  former  subjects— these  were  reduced  from  aeven  of  the 
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AhcbiAmon  to  tbat  )a2y  creeper,  by  tioldly  pr o^ 
j.ecting  from  the  walls  its  hardy  branches,  on 
which,  from  their  pendant  extremities^  hangs  a 
rich  and  massy  foliage ;  these  evergreen  stee- 
ples have  a  solemn  and  impressive  appearance^ 
and  are  in  bold  contrast  td  the  other  three,  on 
which  the  spiky  verdurg  has  but  sparingly  di« 


*ixty  krg«  etchiiigv,  iritli  the  intentiota  of  HiricbiD^  the  book  ^ 
•ixtj  small  etchings  |  fiye  of  these  are  bttildiogs,  namely 

1I08.  IN  Tin  ims.  tk  rm 

AJULL  BOOK;  IaROB  PB1NT8. 

3  Soeh^  hHir  Coniston  Water-head  3 

15  Row-head   02 

37  feoodyBri^ffe   35 

97  iStocUey  Bndge «.4  46 

61  Glen  Coin  ..»«  60 

The  superiority  of  the  laiige  prints  orer  the  mitiiatui«  tobpies#> 
%ill,  on  compariffon,  be  strikingly  illustrated  by  an  appeal  to  the 
>tchintpB;  bat  laive  prints^  beinfthe  furniture  of  museums,  and 
usually  inspected  oy  day-Ught,  howerer  superior  to  small,  do  not 
nerertheleM  do  iiway  with  the  use  and  the  pleasure  produced  by 
lesser  ones  :-*-whil«  the  mind  is  improved  by  reading^,!  the  eye  fs 
gratified  by  surrey ing  those  works  of  ait^  which  in  many  instances 
more  fVilly  explain  the  objects  of  research»  than  all  the  reading  in 
tiie  universe. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  sixty  Bmall  etchings,  the  like  hvm« 
tier  of  aquatints  of  a  similar  size  hare  been  brought  out;  but 
the  Artist,  by  his  unremitted  attention  to  such  diminutive  objects^ 
has  so  much  mjured  his  eyes,  as  to  be  disabled  to  any  great  amount 
'from  making  more ;  it  is,  however,  his  wish  to  ado  to  the  sixty 
aquatints  twenty  plates  of  Abbies  and  other  antiquated  buildings. 

The  ptioe^  ooloured,  (to  subscribers)  will  b^  one  pound  hdc^m 
iAiiUings. 

In  printers  colours^  one  pound  one  shilling. 

'    Froofb  (larger  paper),  in  printers  cotovrs,  one  potind  eleven  shil« 
1i«l|s  and  swpeiMei 


kted.  Hie  artist  in  1815  made  two  drawingu 
of  this  place,  one  from  the  margin  of  the  lake  in 
tirhich  the  green  cliimneys  are  principal,  but 
the  others  are  seen-««a  rugged  wall  and  stones 
bordering  the  lake  compose  the  fdre-groiind^  and 
the  building  has  for  its  neighbours  a  grove  of 
ancient  sycamores,  reflected  in  the  crystal,  mir^ 
Tour  at  their  feet-* «^bove  this  assemblage  sec 
theCarrs  and  the  Man- Mountain,  which  dose 
this  scene  in  lines  of  superior  beauty. 

The  other  view  is  from  the  south-West,  and 
liere  the  ivied  pillars  again  impose  themselves 
upon  the  eye,  and  perhaps  too  boldly-*-if  not 
for  a  sketch)  certainly  for  a  picture  i  so  chilling 
a  mass  of  green  would  require  for  a  temperate 
recreation  of  the  eye,  a  most  judicious,  a  most 
painter ^like  management  $  add  to  tbe  objection)^ 
able  part  a  beautiful  ash^  or  an  oak,  or  both,  in 
elevation  a  little  higher  than  the  eaves  of  the 
building,  and  the  subject  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  th6  opportunity  given  of  conjoining^ 
and  to  any  given  extent,  the  light  on  the  trees 
with  that  on  the  house.  To  trees  any  natural 
hue  maybe  given ;  but  those  trees  ought  always 
to  be  such  in  colour  as  will  most  happily  conduce 
to  the  general  harmony  of  the  picture. 

'  A  peep  of  the  lake  on  the  right,  in  a  success 
Sion  of  pretty  bays,  carries  the  eye  nearly  to  its 
head— trees  accompany  the  mouldering  fabric, 
and  the  fells  of  Yewdale  are  an  interesting  back^ 
ground  to  the  whole. 

^    The  slate  which  is  dog  from  the  bowels 
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of  the  mountains  of  Coniston,  id  laid  tip  here  tiU 
boated  to  the  foot  of  the  lake. 

It  is  about  a  mile  from  the  bridge  near  Conis- 
ton  church  to  the  inn  at  Coniston  Water- head) 
the  road  is  flat  but  pleasant,  except  the  bounding 
prospect  in  front,  and  on  the  right ;  this  view 
IS  of  the  hills,  stretching  from  the  head  to  the 
foot  of  the  lake  on  the  eastern  side,  which  from 
their  lack  of  varied  summit,  is  less  interest- 
ing than  any  other  in  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  valley-^pasture  and  meadow  grounds,  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  extend  from  the 
road  on  the  right  on  an  even  surface  to  the  lake 
—on  the  left,  there  is  likewise  a  chain  of  culti- 
vation, accompanying  the  traveller  all  the  way 
to  the  inn,  above  which  diversified  slopes  of 
^een  are  sometimes  exchanged  for  massy  woods^ 
juid  groups,  and  single  trees,  which  are  scatter* 
ed.  about  in.  wild  but  picturesque  confusion. 

Above  these  pretty  patches,  in  rugged  gran- 
deur arise  the  heights  of  Yewdale.  xbwaite, 
about  half  way  between  the  church  and  the  inn^ 
on  the  left,  reposes  under  the  brow  of  a  vene- 
rable wood ;  it  was  the  residence  of  the  late 
David  Kirkby,  Esq.,  the  proprietor :  the  road 
soon  reaches  the  lake,  and  another  slate  quay — 
the  inn  is  here  a  good  object,  the  hills  about  it, 
though  not  high,  are  pleasantly  intersected,  and 
the  lake,  the  inn,  and  the  hills,  will  entertain  the 
traveller  till  exchanged  for  the  comforts  of  in- 
terior accommodation. 

But  to  return  to  Lowick  Bridge,  in  order  to 
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ebnduct  the'  tourist  up  the  eastern  side  of  Con<> 
iston-waten 

Mr.  West's  description  of  the  lake  from  his  first 
itation  is  good,  but  his  descriptions,  like  many 
others,  though  beautiful,  are  not  those  of  an  artist^ 
as  containing  words  inadmissible  in  a  painter's 
vocabulary — ^poetic  licence  is  likewise  a  great 
friend  to  closet  works,  by  the  agency  of  which 
rocks  are  made  to  overhang  their  bases,  and 
terri^  the  traveller,  instead  of  modestly  receding 
from  him — ^poets  are,  however,  more  tender  with 
their  distances  than  mere  descriptionists,  who 
sometimes  represent  as  boldly  as  if  they  were 
tangible  objects  in  remote  aerial  harmony. 

Mr.  West  says,  "  a  little  above  the  village  of 
Nibthwaite,  the  lake  opens  in  full  view.  From 
the  rock,  on  the  lefl  of^the  road,  you  have.a  ge-> 
neral  prospect  of  the  lake,  upwards.  This  sta^ 
tion  is  found  by  observing  where  you  have  a 
hanging  rock  over  the  road,  on  the  east,  and  an 
ash  tree  on  the  west  side  of  the  road.  On  the 
apposite  shore,  to  the  lefl,  and  close  by  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  are  some  strines  of  meadow  and  green 
ground,  cut  into  small  inclosures,  with  some 
ark  coloured  houses  under  aged  yew  trees. 
Two  promontories  project  a  great  way  into  the 
lake,  the  broadest  is  nnely  terminated  by  steep 
rocks,  and  crowned  with  wood ;  and  both  are 
insulated  when  the  lake  is  high.  Upwards  over 
a  fine  sheet  of  water,  the  lake  is  agam  intersect* 
ed  by  a  far-projecting  promontory,  that  swells 
into  two  eminences,  and  betwixt  them  the  lake 
ifl  again  caught,  with  «ome  white  houses  at  the 
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feet  of  the  mountains.  And  ibore  to  the  ri^ht^ 
over  another  head-land,  you  catch  a  fourth  view 
of  the  lake,  twisting  to  the  north-east.  Almost 
opposite  to  this  station,  stands  a  house  on  the 
crown  of  a  rock,  covered  with  ancient  trees^ 
that  has  a  most  romantic  appearance,'' 

The  Coniston  mountains  are  here  in  full  glory, 
and  though  subject  to  many  chanj^es  in  a  pro« 
gress  from  the  foot  to  the  bead  oltbe  lake,  ge- 
nerally display  themselves  into  lines  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty ;  but  in  this  progress  there  are 
certain  limits,  within  which  tnese  mountains  ex-* 
hibit  distinct  characters,  and  compose  better  not 
only  with  each  other  but  with  the  materials  ar^ 
ranged  between  them  and  the  eye ;  of  these  one 
is  between  Nibthwaite  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  northward*-the  second  betweeii  Coniston 
Bank  and  half  a  mile  to  the  south«*-and  the  third 
between  Bank  Ground  and  the  head  of  the  lake* 

Within  the  first  limits,  the  line  of  vision  is 
towards  the  north-west,  and  diagonally  acrossi 
the  lake — but  within  the  two  others  at  right  an«i 
gles  to  the  lake,  and  the  laspect  either  west  or 
westward. 
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But  from  various  points  upon  the  road  lookn 
ing  towards  the  nortn,  the  high  lands  at  Water-, 
head  and  Yewdale,  with  the  distant  mountains, 
of  Grasmere,  Wythebura,  and  Rydal,  make  ex- 
cellent pictures,  but  of  a  cb^aracter  strikingly. 


diflbrent  to  those  of  the  western  mountains  i^ 
west  and  north,  ho.wever,  viewed  together  are  s^ 
charming  eyefidl,  but  a  ran^e  too  extensive  tot 
]andsqai>e  painting,  the  quantity  given  in  thci 
print  being  little  mQre  than  a  third  of  that  rangci 
■p^this  view  is  from  the  road,  about  three  quarf 
ters  of  a  mile  north  of  Njibthwaitet 
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From  certain  points  within  the  limits  akeady 
mentioned,  the  lake,  with-all  its  rare  appendagesi, 
^rms  excellent  pictures.  Feel  island  and  tha 
adjacent  promontory  appear  from  the  lowe? 
grounds,  about  the  water's  foot,  as  one  grand 
projection  from  the  main  land.  This  view  i^ 
from  a  point  a  little  on  the  right  of  the  road» 
about  one  mile  fromNibthwaite.  The  water  here 
IS  pleasantly  embayed,  and  Peel  island,  beyond 
which  little  of  the  lake  is  seen,  stretches  boldly 
towards  the  western  shore,  beyond  which  green 
fields,  rocks,  woods,  and  scatterings  of  trees, 
harmoniously  dilating  into  pretty  elevations,  are 
seen— ^  few  fishermen's  cottages  and  farm  housea 
give  life  to  the  scene }  abov9  which,  on  awful 
elevation,  you  see  the  Man- Mountain,  or,  as  it  is 
more  frequently  called,  the  Old  Man,  beyond 
which  is  the  summit  of  the  greater  Carrs,  which, 
with  Enfoot  on  the  right  and  Dove  Cra^  on  the 
1^  are  the  principal  features  of  this  awoinbl^ 
nmge^ 
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This  grand  cluster  of  Lancashire  mountains, 
probably  covering  an  horizontal  area  of  thirty 
square  miles,  is  joined  by  those  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland  five  or  six  miles  west  and  north 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  lake. 

In  the  contemplation  of  this  as  well  as  other 
sublime  scenes,  together  with  the  state  of  the 
elements,  the  pleasure  of  the  traveller  will  prin^ 
cipally  depend.  The  intense  heat  produced  by  a 
mid-day  summer's  sun  from  a  cloudless  sky,  is 
only  pleasant  when  aided  by  refreshing  breezes— 
the  face  of  nature  under  one  broad  and  universal 
glare  is  not  propitious  to  the  feelings  of  the  anxi- 
ous spectator;  but  this  m6notonj^  can  only  be  of 
short  duration ;  because  the  declining  sun,  in  the 
rotundity  of  woods  and  trees,  the  projections  of 
rocks,  the  irregularity  of  hills,  and  tne  recesses 
of  mountains,  produces  shadows;  these  gradually 
expanding,  uniting,  and  finally,  on  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  pervading  the  whole  landscape,  ex- 
hibit an  almost  inmiite  variety  of  form,  of  tone, 
and  of  colour. 

But  though  in  every  subject  there  may  be  a 
certain  day  in  the  year,  and  a  certain  time  of  that 
day,  in  which  the  lights  and  the  shadows  may  be 
in  better  distribution  than  at  any  other  period, 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  will  not  so  much 
depend  on  that  happy  moment  as  on  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere;  and  this  aerial  medium, 
through  which  all  nature  is  more  or  less  exhi- 
bited, is  of  such  various  degrees  of  density  and 
^olour,  as  to  produce  in  the  same  subject  an^al-^ 
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jno^t  infinite  variety  of  appearances ;  air  in  l^d« 
dcape  painting  is  considered  as  indispensible^ 
ana  will  he  most  happily  represented  by  that 
artist,  who,  having  at  command  the  necessary 
opportunities  of  seeing  its  many  and  wonderful 
effects  on  the  varied  surfaces  of  a  mountainouar 
country,  is  at  the  same  time  in  possession  of 
mind  sufficient  to  profit  by  them. 

An  assemblage  of  beautiful  objects  in  harmo« 
tiious  combination,  when  under  the  influence 
of  a  fine  atmosphere,  and  lighted  from  a  sky 
partially  obscured  by  clouds,  is  a  field  for  study, 
much  to  be  coveted  by  all  who  wish  to  profit  by 
the  exhibitions  of  that  great  master~nature. 

A  scene  thus  circumstanced,  by  its  succession 
of  partial  illuminations,  is  a  repast  replete  with 
^veiy  delicate  variety  that  can  gratify  the  sen- 
timental mind,  and,  by  its  extraordinar)r  changes^ 
^*  gives  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name."  Hills  and  rocks,  woods  and  trees,  and 
the  haunts  of  men,  by  the  all-bearching  rays  of 
the  sun,  are  dragged  from  "  purple"  obscurity 
and  painted  in  *<  burnished  gold." 

Such  scenes  are  chaste  and  beautiful,  even 
with  the  sameness  of  a  summer's  verdure,  but 
infinitely  more  so  in  the  variable  dresses  of 
autumnal  tinting,  and  fortunate  is  that  tra- 
veller who,  externally  comfortable,  shall  intel- 
lectually refresh  himself  from  so  lovely  an  as- 
semblage of  the  works  of  the  Almighty  Creator 
of  the  universe. 

t  2 


SbiAgtod  tistmUy  retirmg  wiib  the  btitte^^ 
Are  seldom  seen  in  October ;  a  thing  to  be  re- 

Setted,  because  that  months  in  its  harmonioui 
splay  of  warmth  and  sun,  is  abundantly 
lavish  in  setting  forth  its  cWms.  In  this 
season  the  writer  has  generally  been  alone,  and 
Purveyed  in  silent  admiration  the  scenes  before 
liim,  rarely  witnessing  the  rattling  of  carriaged» 
the  trampling  of  horses,  or  the  civility  of  courtiers 
or  of  tradesmen.— j^metimeis  a  solitary  pecles^ 
trian^  sometimes  two  or  more^  have  broken  the 
feurrounding  solemn  silence  by  an  introductory 
question  to. the  artist,  when  this  little  fraternity 
ipf  the  republic  of  nature,  have  speedily  entered 
into  all  its  varied  views  and  feelings,  for  the 
^ood  of  present  and  absent  members^ 

;  iTMalight,  in  the  absence  of  the  moon»  is  a  fine^ 
H  most  interesting  period.  The  dun  illuminating 
the  canopy  of  heaven,  reflects  its  lustre  on 
the  earth  below,  and  gives  a  delicate  distinction 
to  every  distance  on  the  picture,  and  to  every 
object  its  due  place,  in  all  the  regular  grada^ 
tion  of  aerial  perspective* 

What  carl  be  more  refreshing  to  the  feelings 
of  an  artist,  than  to  observe  the  localities  of  co- 
lour subdued  and  almost  amalgamated  with  die 
floating  atmosphere;  the  fore-ground  in  chast- 
ened tones  and  tints,  and  the  distances  swim<i» 
ming  in  celestial  blue  ?  The  stillness  of  evening 
is  highly  favourable  to  the  contemplation  of  suca 
Bcenes,  wfaeii  without  a  breath  of  air  to  give  a 
rustling  to  the  trees  or  a  ripple  to  the  lake,  th^ 
ftweet    murmurings  of  tumbling    watera   vi» 


tnrate  oilly  on  the  ear»  save  wtieA  the  btedtitfg 
sheep,  or  the  barking  of  a  shepherd's  dog» 
momentarily  interrupts  the  solemn  and  impress 
aive  silence :  the  component  parts  of  the  uind« 
Bcape  become  momentarily  less  eirident,  and 
^*  darkness  visible''  is  succeeded  by  total  daii:^ 


Suffounded  by  the  melancholy  ^loom  of  night» 
how  different  the  views  of  the  artist  and  lover  to 
those  of  the  **lean  unwashed  artificer/'  who  at 
the  very  moment  gteedily  swallowing  sedition  is 
all  agog  to  hurl  destruction  on  his  rulers,  who 
in  theit  turns  are  as  anxiously  providing  means 
to  prevent  its  execution* 

In  mild  cloud3r  weather  the  vaj[)our  on  the 
iOQountains  sometimes  travels  horizontally,  by 
which  their  summits  are  hid  from  the  eye  of  the 
anxious  spectator ;  but  when  ascending  or  de-^ 
Bcending  mists  shall  roll  upon  the  sunace  ot 
gigantic  nature,  when  some  castle-like  rock  aU 
temately  of  the  deepest  air  tint  and  most  celes'* 
tial  light,  shall  seem  as  hung  in  clouds,  the 
powers  of  the  pencil  are  frequently  suspended^ 
and  the  mind  employed  in  comparing  the  great* 
ness  <]£  nature  with  the  littleness  of  art 

Need  it  then  create  astonishment,  that  while 
some  have  been  enraptured  with  their  tour  to 
the  lakes,  others  have  retreated  in  disgust^^ 
many  have  visited  this  country  in  weather  uni« 
formly  dry,  others  in  deluges  of  perpetual  rain* 
The  happy  mean  is  occasionally  wet  and  dry-— 
In  such  a  season  the  traveller  is  by  turns  pleasedi 


iiiirprised,  tran^rted,  and  di8|[usted»  and^  oww 
ing  to  circumstances,  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
admire  the  little  lake  of  Esthwaite  in  preference 
to  Coniston  Water,  though  the  writer  of  a  thr^e 
iveeks  tour,  after  praising  Coniston  Wateri  caU« 
Esthwaite  as  he  passed  it  an  ugly  swamp* 

In  a  progress  from  the  foot  of  Coniston  Water^ 
one  pretty  bay  is  succeeded  by  another,  even  to 
}ts  head-^the  road  is  sometimes  on  the  mar^ 
of  the  lake,  but  often  a  little  distance  from  itj  it 
is  frequently  lost  in  wood,  out  of  which  there 
are,  however,  occasional  glimpses  and  more  ex- 
tended vi«ws  through  groups  and  fringing)  of 
Bingle  trees,  but  stillmore  expansive  in  the  lab*- 
aence  of  all  wood.  A  great  expanse  of  unrip- 
pled  water  is  at  all  times  an  object  of  admirfition 
i'^-even  a  calm  sea,  reflecting  the  heavens  above, 
is  a  sublime  spectacle ;  but  the  limpid  surface 
of  a  lake,  taking  in  at  once  the  beauties  of  earth 
'and  heaven,  is  rascinating  even  to  dulness  itself, 
and,  like  enchantment,  to  the  eye  unaccustomed 
%o  such  exhibitions. 

Suppose  the  road  divided  into  three  equal  parts 
of  two  miles  each^  the  most  desirable  of  these 
parts  are  the  two  at  each  end  of  the  lake,  and 
the  least  interesting  of  the  sixth  is  that  from  the 
second  to  the  third  mile— ^the  Ccmiston  fells,  but 
«notin  their  happiest  combination,  are  seen  witb- 
in  this  sixth,  over  a  dreary  waste  rising  from  the 
opposite  shore.  Knotts  island,  covered  with 
firs,  half  way  up  the  lake,  r  is  on  the  left  of  the 
traveller,  after  he  has  entered  the  common; 
and  here  the  Carrs  and  Enfoot*  with  the  interior 
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mounbuns  of  Yewdale,  and  a  considerable  por^ 
tion  of  cultivation  between  them  and  the  lake; 
make  a  respectable  composition  for  the  pencil. 
The  road,  after  traversing  the  common  about 
half  a  mile,  enters  a  thick  wood,  by  which  the 
improving  scenery  is  hid  from  the  tourist  till  he 
arrives  at  Mr.  West's  third  station,  which  is  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake»  and  about  two  mtieis 
from  its  head. 


Is  taken  out  of  a  wooded  ground  on  the  right; 
about  one  hundred  yards  east  of  Mr.  West's 
third  station. 

Coniston  Hall  is  here  a  fine  object,  and  will 
serve  as  a  principal  to  the  sprinkling  of  farm 
houses  and  cottages,  which  compose  the  village 
of  Coniston.  Ihese  buildings  are  agreeably 
dispersed  over  gentle  eminences,  intersecting 
each  other  in  easy  and  elegantly  undulating 
lines.  The  Hall,  which  is  about  three  quartern 
of  a  mile  from  the  eye,  has  for  its  appropriate 
and  picturesque  companions  groves  of  stately 
sycamores;  nor  are  the  farm  houses  and  cot* 
tages  without  their  accompaniments  of  trees, 
which  are  scattered  about  the  buildings  in  massy 
woods,  groves,  hedge-rows,  and  singly  trees.. 
The  Man-Mountain,  the  Carrs,  and  Enfoot, 
close  this  admirable  scene,  which,  though  gener 
rally  fine,  is  infinitely  more  interesting  after  much 
rain^  by  that  variety  of  sparkling  water-fdls 
vbiph  issue  frosa  the  nssurea  of  the  mountains. 
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.  From  West's  station  the  road  ascends  sorne^ 
what  steeply  from  the  mar^n  of  the  lake^  and 
soon  passes  Coniston  Bank,  the  seat  of  Thomas 
North,  Esq.,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  lake  and  mountainsi— Bank  Ground,  the 
property  and  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mack* 
Kth,  picturesquely  formed  and  composing  well 
with  the  distances,  is  nearer  the  head  of  the  lake 
than  Coniston  Bank:  about  three  quarters  of  s^ 
mile  from  the  inn  the  Hawkshead  and  Ambleside 
road  leaves  that  to  Coniston,  but  pursuing  the 
Coniston  road.  Tent  Lodge,  the  seat  of  George 
Smith,  £sq.^,  soon  presents  itself  on  the  lefb.— • 
l^om  Tent  Lodge  there  is  a  charming  view  of 
the  lake,  the  church,  and  scattered  village  of 
Coniston;  trees  luxuriantly  spread  along  the 
marein  of  the  lake  on  the  opposite  side,  and  ex- 
pand over  the  higher  grounds  in  an  harmonious 
and  picturesque  assemblage  of  hedge-rows, 
proves,  and  massy  woods;  from  which  the  build^^ 
mgs,  partly  concealed,  peep  forth  in  the  pretti- 
est disorder ;  the  intervening  spaces  of  meadow, 
pasturage,  and  com  lands,  give  life  to  the  land- 
scape, particularly  when  graced  by  sheep  and 


*>»»<w»^w^^»»^^»^^^y<»» 


*  Miss  ^ImbeA  Smith,  daugbter  of  diis  gendeniiiD,  is  justly 
celebrated  for  her  uneommon  literanr  attainments  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  as  well  as  for  a  depth  of  thouffbt  and  cor- 
rectness of  sentiment.  This  lady  was  nearly  self-tau^t,  for,  who 
•ould  teach  her  in  the  lifter  pari  of  her  career  P  Her  translatioii 
of  the  book  pf  Job  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  standing  monument  of 
her  abilities  as  an  oriental  scholar.  Her  private  correspondence 
aples  of  a  sound  judgment,  ckise  thinking, 
to  mtional  piety.  What  fruits  might  we  not 
,    ^  mental  endowments  like  these,  bad  time  been 

permitted  to  mature  the  Ipboun  of  her  mind !  but  she  died  ifk  ths 
Tjgottr  of  Ufi»y  and  lays  buried  in  Bawksbead  cfaurcb. 
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cattle.  The  b^ck-grounds  are  an  intermixture 
of  the  mountains  of  Coniston,  Yewdale»  and 
Tilberthwaite ;  the  principal  is  the  Old  Man, 
which  is  here  an  object  of  much  interest  in  the 
elegant  intricacy  ofits  lines :  near  its  summit  is 
a  slate  quarry,  indicated  to  the  eye  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  excavation  of  considerable  mag-* 
nituiie.  The  grounds  about  the  house  are  taste- 
fully disposed,  and  the  trees  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  make  several  excellent  compositions,  with 
the  aid  of  the  lake  and  the  distances. 

The  slate  Quay,  already  mentioned  as  being 
on  the  road  irom  Coniston  church  to  Water- 
head,  is  seeQ  from  these  grounds,  and  about 
three  (quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  house ;  the 
unloading  from  carts,  and  re^^loading  the  slate 
to  vessels  which  navigate  the  lake  from  head  to 
foot,  create  a  bustle  and  an  animation,  which 
is  happily  increased  by  the  gliding  of  those  ves* 
sels,  \Aien  with  unfurled  sails  they  tack  from  side 
to  side,  presenting  thereby  every  possible  variety 
their  forms  are  capable  of.  Thwaite,  spoken  of 
before,  is  seen  under  a  stately  wood  beyond  the 
slate  quay— a  process  of  Yewdale  Crag,  shooting 
boldly  forward,  interposes  between  this  wood 
and  Vie  Man-Mountain, 

From  Tent  Lodge  to  the  inn  the  road  is  plea* 
sant,  and  the  mansion-house  called  Water-head 
House,  the  seat  of  Michael  Knott,  Esq.,  is  oc- 
casionally seen  from  it ;  the  road  joins  the  lake 
about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  inn,  which  is 
a  good  object  from  several  points,  distanced  ei« 
ther  by  the  Yewdale  or  the  Coniston  mountains. 
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The  New  Inn  at  Water-head  (perhaps  called 
New  Inn  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Black  Bull, 
near  Coniston  church)  affords  good  entertain* 
ment:  Char*,  though  only  in  high  season  during 
the  winter  months,  is  nevertheless  kept  in  coops, 
for  the  accommodation  of  strangers. 

An  aquatic  excursion  will  exhibit  in  new  fea- 
tures the  circumjacent  scenery — ^boats  are  kept 
by  Mr.  Whittle  for  the  use  of  tourists :  the  house 
adjoins  the  road,  and  the  road  is  close  to  the 
lake,  a  piece  of  intelligence  that  cannot  fail  in 
gratifying  the  infirm  and  the  lazy.  From  a  boat 
the  lake  on  each  side  appears  beautifully  em« 
bayed,  and  above  its  shores  the  land  swells  into 
an  endless  variety  of  charming  elevations,  over 
which  are  dispersed,  as  wildly  as  if  scattered 
from  the  clouds,  trees  of  every  growth  and  cli- 
mate ;  exotics  being  plentifully  introduced  by 
strangers  as  well  as  natives.— At  every  stroke 
of  the  oar,  from  the  head  of  the  lake  to 
Coniston  Hall,  the  eye  will  find  amusement ; 
but  the  grandest  scene  is  about  two  miles  from 
the  head  of  the  lake,  and  from  the  middle-— 
it  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  West:  ** looking 
towards  the  mountains,  the  lake  spreads  it- 
self into  a  noble  expanse  of  transparent  water, 
and  bursts  into  a  bay  on  each  side,  bordered 
with  verdant  meadows,  and  inclosed  with  a  va- 
riety of  grounds,  rising  in  an  exceedingly  bold 
manner.     The  objects  are  beautifully  diversified 


^»»*»»*w»»»»»^i»<»»»»<>»#» 


*  A  short  account  of  the  natuml  history  of  this  Dortheni  d«lica« 
cy,  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix. 
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amongst  themselves,  and  contrasted  by  the  finest 
exhibition  of  rural  elegance  (cultivation  and 
pasturage,  waving  woods,  and  sloping  inclosures, 
adorned  by  nature  and  improved  by  art),  under 
the  bold  sides  of  stupendous  mountains,  whose 
airy  summits  the  elevated  eye  cannot  now  reach, 
and  which  almost  deny  access  to  the  humdu 
kind/' 

The  above  is  a  beautiful  description,  but  some- 
what too  poetical.  The  mountains  not  being 
everlastingly  covered  with  snow,  are  daily  tra- 
versed by  shepherds,  and  could  the  luxurious 
citizen  submit  to  training,  he  might  ascend  their 
most  aspiring  heights  as  easily  as  he  now  ascends 
from  Change  to  Islington,  and  delight  as  much 
in  char*  and  mountain  mutton — as  in  stewed 
carp,  in  callipash  and  callipee. — The  Coniston 
char  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  England. 

Mrs.  RadclifFe,  in  accuracy  and  elegance, 
stands  at  the  head  of  those  who  have  written 
about  the  lakes ;  her  description  of  Coniston 
Water  is  true  in  outline,  the  colouring  admira- 
ble in  its  imitation  of  nature,  and  the  whole  is  a 
faithful  portraiture— she  admired  Coniston,  and 
speaks  of  it  thus :  *<  This  lake  appeared  to  us 
one  of  the  most  charming  we  had  seen.  From 
the  sublime  mountains,  which  bend  round  its 
head,  the  heights  on  either  side  decline  towards 
M  2 


^^^o^^*^^*'^^^^^*^^^^*^*^*' 


*  Tbe  delicate  flayour  of  Cbar  is  lo8l  if  eaten  with  a  richer 
•auoe  than  plain  melted  butter. 
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the  south  into  waving  hills,  that  form  its  shore, 
and  often  stretch,  in  long  sweeping  points,  into 
tlie  water,  generally  covered  with  tufted  woods, 
but  sometimes  with  the  tender  verdure  of  pas- 
turage«  The  tops  of  these  woods  were  just  em- 
browned with  autumn,  and  contrasted  well  with 
other  slopes,  rough  and  heathy,  that  rose  above, 
or  fell  beside  them  to  the  water's  brink,  and 
added  force  to  the  colouring,  which  reddish 
tints  of  decaying  fern,  the  purple  bloom  of  heath, 
and  the  bright  golden  gleams  of  broom,  spread 
over  these  banks*  Their  hues,  the  graceful  un- 
dulations of  the  marginal  hilis  and  bays,  the 
richness  of  the  woods,  the  solemnity  of  the 
northern  fells,  and  the  deep  repose  that  per«- 
Vades  the  scene,  where  only  now  and  then  a 
white  cottage  or  a  farm  lurks  among  the  trees, 
are  circumstances,  which  render  Coniston  lake 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful,  of  any  in  the  countr}\" 

Such  as  visit  the  lakes  from  the  south  and  are 
limited  to  time,  generally  make  to  Ambleside 
as  a  primary  station;  others,  not  knowing  the 
beauties  of  Ambleside  and  its  neighbouring 
dales,  post  on  to  Keswick,  as  a  place  where  they 
have  been  taught  to  think  that  all  the  charms 
of  the  country  are  concentrated  in  Borrowdale 
and  Derwent  Water. 

A  short  time  in  dry  weather  will  do  wonders, 
if  well  applied,  and  it  is  a  moot  question  whe- 
ther of  six  fine  days  the  greatest  portion  ought 
to  be  spent  at  Ambleside  or  Keswick.  The 
writer  honestly  declares  to  south  country  tour- 
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Ists,  in  favour  of  Ambleside,  but  not  to  the  total 
^exclusion  of  Keswick  and  Derwent  Water,  where 
one  or  two  days  might  produce  an  agreeable 
variety— on  the  contrary,  those  from  the  north 
or  east  might  spend  four  days  about  Derwent 
Water  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  two  days  in 
a  tour  by  Matterdale  to  Ulls  Water,  returning 
by  way  of  Ambleside  to  Keswick. 

The  sands  are  generally  crossed  with  the  in- 
tention of  visiting  Fumess  Abbey,  and  the  party 
on  their  return  to  Ulverston  usually  pass  along 
the  side  of  Coniston  Water,  without  deviating 
to  the  New  Inn  or  to  Hawkshead ;  such  leave 
the  Water-head  road  near  Tent  Lodge,  and  pro- 
ceed by  Borwick  Ground  to  Ambleside,  which 
is  about  twenty-two  miles ;  in  a  direct  job  like 
the  present,  the  horses  generally  return  after 
resting  about  two  hours.  No  post  horses  are 
kept  at  the  New  Inn,  which  prevents  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  country  from  the  water  in  their 
day's  excursion,  from  discharging  their  horses 
at  that  place,  however,  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
following  morning  a  supplv  may  be  had  from 
Ambleside,  or,  perhaps,  the  only  posting  pair 
from  Hawkshead. 

In  fine  weather  an  excursion  may  be  made  from 
Ambleside  to  Coniston  Water,  even  by  such  as 
have  little  time  to  spare,  and  the  party  by  setting 
iout  early  in  the  morning,  will  have  the  advantage 
of  sailing  to  any  given  point,  upon  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  and  of  landing  and  viewing  from 
the  road,  or  on  elevations  above  it,  the  many 
beauties  of  the  country^ 
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After  having  reached  the  New  Inn,  the  writer 
recommends  to  the  consideration  of  his  travel- 
ing reader,  whether  he  would  prefer  to  see  the 
finest  part  of  the  lake  in  a  two  mile  trip,  from 
the  inn  alon£  the  Ulverston  road  to  West's  third 
station,  or  keep  wholly  to  the  water.  If  the 
party  travel  in  an  open  carriage,  that  convevance 
may  be  used  ox  declined  at  pleasure ;  but  stiould 
the  vehicle  be  a  chariot  or  a  post  chaise,  walk- 
ing or  the  barouche  seat  will  be  indispeusible. 

The  prospect  is  fine  from  the  road,  but  richer 
from  the  sands  already  mentioned.  At  Bank 
Ground  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  combii^- 
tion,  which,  to  certain  lovers  of  the  art<(,  will 
give  much  pleasure.  The  boat  from  the  inn 
will  be  seen  on  its  progress  down  the  lake,  and 
take  up  the  traveller  at  the  foot  of  the  brow, 
where  the  road  adjoins  it.  The  company  may 
from  this  place  either  proceed  southward  or  re- 
turn ;  if  the  latter  be  preferred,  it  will  be  an 
agreeable  diversion  to  see  Coniston  Hall,  this 
should  be  made  either  in  a  straight  line,  or  in 
such  a  track  as  will  cause  it  to  compose  well 
with  the  mountains.  On  retiu*ning  to  the  inn, 
regain  as  soon  as  possible  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  eastern  and  the  western  shores. 

Many  and  charming  are  the  long  and  short 
pedestrian  rambles  which  may  be  made  from 
Coniston — of  these  the  Tarns*  and  the  Slate 


*  Tlie  word  Tarn  is  of  Tuetonic  orii^rin,  and  implies  a  pond,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  term  Meer,  which  expresses  a  lake  of  mort 
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Quarries  deserve  the  particular  attention  of  that 
tourist  who  can  leave  his  home  for  seven  or 
eight  weeks ;  but  such  as  have  not  more  than 
three  or  four  weeks  to  spare,  would  act  wisely 
to  leave  them  unvisited,  unless  in  a  season  of 
uniform  fair  weather :  then  the  sponge  and  tin 
can  will  be  useful,  the  first  for  the  shoe  soles,  and 
the  latter  for  the  conduct  of  the  bubbling  foun- 
tain, alike  free  and  grateful  to  the  parched 
throats  of  all  men. 

An  excursion  in  an  open  carriage  round  the 
lake  will  present  to  the  eye  many  rare  changes 
of  scenery,  it  ought  to  begin  on  the  church  side 
of  the  water-— pass  Coniston  andTorver  churches 
and  a  little  beyond  the  latter  turn  to  the  left  out 
of  the  Broughton  road  by  Oxen  Houses  to  Water 
Yeat,  near  which  cross  the  river  Crake,  over 
Bowdray  bridge,  to  Nibthwaite,  or,  from  Water 
Yeat  proceed  to  Lowick  Bridge  and  by  the 
Crake  side  to  Nibthwaite ; — between  that  vil- 
lage and  Water-head,  see  in  succession  all  the 
splendid  variety  before  described. 

If  the  party  cross  the  Crake  at  Bowdray  bridge, 
the  distance  will  be  about  fourteen  miles — ^if  at 
Lowick  bridge,  nearly  seventeen. 

It  would  be  possible,  and  without  any  extra- 
ordinary inconvenience  to  the  company  travel- 


eitensive  dtmeiaioDs.  In  this  perticiilftr,  the  nortbern  dialect  of 
the  English  language  coincides  with  its  aister  tongue  the  Icelandic, 
ift  wliieh  a  pool^  or  stagnant  water,  ia  called  a  Urn. 
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ling,  or  to  the  horses,  to  see  all  the  beauties  of 
Coniston  from  the  land  and  the  water  on  the 
same  day ;  but  this  must  be  when  the  days  are 
long,  and  by  leaving  Ambleside  as  early  as  six, 
but  not  lateV  than  seven,  in  the  morning  :*-feed 
the  horses  lightly  at  Ambleside,  and  better  at 
the  New  Inn,  where,  while  the  party  amused 
themselves  on  the  lake,  they  might  perhaps  have 
two  or  three  hours  of  rest.  Pass,  as  before,  by 
the  churches  to  Bowdray  bridge,  and  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  water  by  Borwick  Ground 
direct  to  Ambleside,  by  which  the  tremendous 
hill  from  the  New  Inn  by  Mr.  Knotts  will  be^ 
avoided. 

Near  the  church  and  bridge  at  Coniston,  and 
out  of  the  fields  on  the  way  from  the  bridge  to 
Coniston  Hall,  there  are  many  most  desirable 
indications  of  Uie  picturesoue ;  the  cottars  and 
farm  houses,  which  are  fantastically  situated, 
are  improved  by  well  grown  trees,  which  have 
generally  sublime  back  grounds,  particularly 
thosi^  on  the  hill  side  on  the  road  from  tlie  bridge 
to  Seathwaite  over  Walna  scar,  and  there  are 
not  many  places  among  the  mountains  where 
the  description  of  scenery,  here  spoken  of,  is 
more  luxuriantly  held  forth  to  the  craving  eye 
than  in  Coniston. 


A  mountain  trip,  perhaps  rarely  equalled,  is 
that  from  the  bridge  by  the  Black  Bull  in  Co-> 
niston,  to  Levers  Water.    The  road  is  steep  and 
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Angular,  bearing  in  its  progress  to  every  point 
in  the  compass — ^it  sees  in  its  course  at  least  one 
pretty  water-fall,  many  picturesque  stones,  pre- 
cipitous crags  and  mountains,  one  of  whicn  is 
the  Old  Man  :r-rits  retrospect  is  on  the  fairy 
grounds  of  Coniston  and  the  lake,  on  which,  ever 
and  anon^  the  way-worn  traveller  will  turn  about 
in  admiration  of  the  prospecL  Two  copper 
mines  are  passed,  one  near  tne  outlet  of  the  tarn. 
Levers  Water  is  probably  a  mile  in  circumfer-^ 
ence,  it  is  open  to  the  south,  but  elsewhere  at 
the  feet  of  steep  and  craggy  height*— by  pur- 
suing a  stream  falling  into  this  little  lake  n-om 
the  north,  it  will  be  seen  by  turning  round,  ap«» 
parently  separating  by  a  fine  line  of  rocky  knolls 
a  portion  of  Coniston  Water  and  the  hills  about 
Nibthwaite;  beyond  whiph  water  again  appears^ 
in  a  long  stripe  of  sea  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  l^even,  westward*  This,  in  a  simple  pen-* 
cil  outline,  makes  but  a  sorry  %ure;  it  is,  nevek*«i 
theless,  a  Claude-like  spectacle  in  natures  and 
imcommonly  interesting^ 
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From  Levers  Water  there  is  a  roadj  or  rather 
a  way,  to  Low  Water,  a  little  lake  just  under 
the  top  of  the  Old  Man,  and  to  the  slate  quarry, 
mentioned  in  the  view  from  Tent  Lodge ;  but 
this  is  rugged  ground,  and  should  not  be  under- 
taken without  a  guide  \  and,  if  he  cannot  pro- 
cure one,  the  walker  will  show  his  prudence  in 
descending  from  the  tarn  by  the  way  he  ap« 
proacbed  it* 
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The  two  great  slate  quarries  in  Comston,  east 
and  west  of  the  Old  Man,  are  near  its  summit : 
the  writer  saw  the  western  quarry  thirty -eight 
years  ago ;  it  was  then  in  high  working  condi* 
tion-— it  was  one  grand  scene  of  tinkling  anima** 
tion,  noisy  concussioui  and  thundering  explo^ 
sion.  Slate  quarries  are  objects  of  terrific  gran^ 
deur — ^particularly  when  their  summits  overnang 
their  bases,  which  is  often  the  case :  many  have 
lost  their  lives  by  the  falling  of  detached  frag« 
mentSy  and  others  from  explosion,  but  the  im^ 
proved  modeof  steming  has  considerably  reduced 
the  number  of  accidents  occasioned  by  blasting; 
all  is  now  at  rest;  the  aspiring  cliff  has  tumbled 
to  the  area,  and  crowded  it  with  rubbish  so  pon- 
derous, as  to  make  all  future  attempts  at  profit 
liseles8# 

With  a  guide  the  mountain  rover  will  proba<« 
bly  be  safely  conducted  from  Levers  to  Low 
Water,  and  from  that  little  lake  to  the  eastern 
miarry,  and  perhaps  to  the  top  of  the  Man ;  but^ 
if  this  quarry  and  the  two  lakes  are  to  be  visited 
on  the  same  day,  it  will  be  best  first  to  ascend 
to  the  quarry,  which  ascent  is  partly  on  the 
Seathwaite  road,  and  from  the  quarry  to  the 
Man,  then  to  Low  Water  and  to  Levers  Water, 
and  down  the  hill  to  Coniston, 

Yewdale  Grove  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Coniston  church ;  it  was  lately  purchased 
from  Sir  Daniel  le  Fleming  by  Thomas  Wood-, 
ville  Esq.,  who  resides  there.  Few  houses  in 
the  north  of  England  are  more  happily  situate 
than  Yewdale  Grove,  for  the  sublime  and  soliv 
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fary  contemplation  of  the  charms^  of  diversffied 
nature.  The  lake  and  tarns  of  Coniston  and 
Seathwaite,  the  vales  of  Yewdale  and  Tilber-* 
thwaite,  the  old  halls,  farms,  and  cottages,  the 
slate  quarries,  the  bird's-eye  mountain  prospects, 
and  the  depths  of  Seathwaite— are  all  within  a 
morning's  walk  of  Yewdale  Grove  and  other  re-^ 
sidences  about  the  head  of  Coniston  Water. 


Yewdale  is  greatly  admired  by  those  who,  oti 
comparison,  are  able  to  estimate  its  value. 

It  is  one  striking  recommendation  to  these 
tiorthem  valleys,  that  each  has  its  peculiar  cha* 
racter — ^no  one  taken  as  a  whole  bearing  much 
resemblance  to  any  other  whole ;  there  is  some* 
times,  however,  a  little  likeness  in  the  moun« 
tains,  but  more  in  their  parts  in  detail.  Nature 
has  worked  in  the  same  mould  the  component 
parts  of  Yewdale  Crag,  and  those  of  £agle  Crag, 
in  Borrowdale,  but  it  is  generally  in  their  parts 
that  these  dales  bea^r  resemblance-^the  moun« 
tains  of  Borrowdale  have  generally  a  greater 
likeness  to  those  of  Haws  Water,  in  the  grandeur 
of  their  general  appearance,  than  any  other  two 
arrangements  in  the  country. 

There  are  several  roads  to  Yewdale  from  the 
New  Inn,  the  one  by  Thwaite  and  Yewdale 
Grove  is  chiefly  over  easy  ground.  Leaving  the 
latter  place,  a  river  rumbling  on  the  right  over 
a  rocky  channel  displays  a  succession  of  pretty 
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little  water-falls;  ite  banks,  of  various  elevationsi 
are  adorned  with  trees,  and  good  subjects  fot 
the  pencil  may  be  had  either  out  of  the  stony 
bed  of  the  river,  or  from  its  left  bank,  having 
Yewdale  Crag  for  a  back-ground ;  on  the  right 
bank  the  scenes  are  closed  in  a  tamer  stile. 

The  features  of  Yewdale  Crag  are  peculiar  t 
perpendicular  rocks  of  considerable  magnitude, 
topped  by  purple  heath  and  many-greened  mos- 
ses, spreading  over  inclined  or  horizontal  shelves, 
are  succeeded  by  other  perpendicular  rocks, 
which  rise  in  embattled  perspective  to  a  vast 
height :  from  the  rocks  and  the  spaces  between 
the  crown  of  one  rock  and  the  base  of  another, 
oak,  ash,  and  birch  trees  riot  in  wild  abundance, 
and  give  from  the  road  one  uniformly  grand  and 
impressive  combination. 

When  at  the  foot  of  the  Crag,  Low  Yewdale 
is  on  the  right  of  the  road.  The  buildings  are 
picturesque,  and,  arranged  with  the  Crag,  are  a 
desirable  sub^ject  for  the  pencil, 

Anothfeir  feature  of  tKis  fine  valley  is  now  pre- 
sented ;  a  process  of  Yewdale  Crag  on  the  left, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  road  is  seen  in  many 
windings  to  a  considerable  distance,  graced  on 
each  side  by  welUgrown  oaks  and  sycaimoreSh 
Raven  Crag,  in  its  appearance  wholly  differing 
from  an)r  other  height  as  yet  ^described,'  bears  in 
its  exterior  a  great  resemblance  ttf  the  Pikes  of 
Langdale,  and  gives  an  admirable  finish  to  the 
j>icture«— The  road  is  pleasant  all  the  way  te 
i^epherd's  Bridge. 
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Shepherd*8  Bridge  has  furnished  a  subject  for 
No.  4,  of  the  small  etchings — Trees  and  a  rocky 
foreground  give  interest  to  the  scene  of  moun- 
tains :  Raven  Crag,  in  its  parts,  is  considerably 
like  Yewdale  Crag,  and  swells  tier  above  tier 
proudly  above  its  neighbours— 4;he  display  of 
rocky  surface  is  eveii  grander  on  Raven  Crag 
than  on  Yewdale  Crag ;  but  it  is  not  so  richly 
wooded.  Some  of  the  fells  of  Tilberthwaite  add 
distance  to  this  scene,  which  is  altogether  a  fine 
composition. 


From  Shephdrd^S  Bridge,  having  the  river  on 
the  right,  there  is  a  road  through  Tilberthwaite 
to  Little  Langdale  i  it  passes  some  of  the  greatest 
slate  quarries  in  the  country,  and  Penny  Riggt 
which  is  the  first  quarry  on  the  lefl,  is  approach- 
ed to  its  workings  subterraneously ;  this  part  of 
the  road  is  greatly  inferior  in  interest  to  that 
between  Yewdale  Grove  and  Shepherd's  Bridge, 
it  however  improves  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill, 
where  the  first  house  in  Tilberthwaite  is  situate ; 
this  is  a  good  object,  having  attached  to  it  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  slate  galleries,  formerly  so 
common  in  the  country.  Beyond  this  place  the 
road  ascends,  and  from  its  summit  the  moun- 
tains of  Seathwaite,  Eskdale,  Great  and  Little 
Langdale,  recreate  the  eye  all  the  way  to  the 
Old  Bell  horse  road  from  Kendal  to  Whitehaven; 
over  Uardknott  and  Wrynose;  with  which  it 
unites  near  Little  Lang((ale  tarn. 
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^  It  has  just  been  observed  that  the  prefienta* 
tions  to  the  eye,  on  the  way  from  Shepherd's 
Bridge  to  Penny  Rigg,  are  much  inferior  to  those 
passed  between  Coniston  and  Shepherd's  Bridget 
and  yet  by  pursuing  the  river  rather  than  ue 
road,  some  very  pretty,  perhaps  fine,  scenery, 
may  be  observed-*-«bout  half  a  mile  above  the 
bridge  the  rocky  banks  of  the  rivulet  begin  to 
assume  a  bold  appearance,  which  sometimes  re-- 
ceding from,  at  other  times  projecting  over,  its 
occasionally  quiet  surface,  reflect  their  figures 
in  its  liquid  medium— waters  issue  from  those 
apparently  at  rest,  and  gurgle  down  its  sloping 
cnannel  m  numerously  diverted  water-falls — 
trees  project  boldly  from  the  rocks  in  a  gay 
luxuriance  of  foliage,  and  give  additional  inter* 
est  to  this  little  spectacle,  which,  judging  from 
sketches  and  drawings,  the  writer  is  inclined  to 
think  more  like  Dove  Dale  than  any  other  scene 
among  the  lakes — the  mountains  occasionally 
add  a  dignified  back-ground. 

From  Shepherd's  Bridge  there  is  a  road  to 
Ambleside,  keeping  the  river  on  the  left,  but 
this  will  be  noticediiereafter. 

On  .each  side  of  the  road  from  Shepherd's 
Bridge  to  the  Yew  Tree  Twhich  is  passed  in  this 
round  to  the  New  Inn),  out  particularly  on  the 
left,  all  the  objects  seen  are  in  a  state  of  untamed 
nature,  the  rocks  and  mountains  are  grand,  par* 
ticularly  retrospectively ;  their  savage  features 
are,  however,  softened  down  by  a  multitude  of 
trees,  on  which  the  murderous  hand  of  art  has 
dared  no  intrusion^  at  least  none  with  a  view  to 
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ornament.  Utility  rq[>cl8  the  chilling  blasts  oi* 
winter  in  unaffected  ignorance,  and  by  it  fre- 
euendy  adds  beauty  to  a  country :  need  we  look 
rarther  in  aid  of  this  position,  tnan  on  the  rustic 
habitations  of  a  mountain  yeomanry,  where, 
after  lopping  and  poUardzing  has  done  its  worsts 
we  often  see  a  picturesque  redundancy,  which, 
judiciously  weeded,  would  boldly  challenge  any 
work  wholly  artificial :  it  is  the  indiscriminate 
exterminator,  the  exotic  plantationist,  and  he 
<*  who  haying  quitted  nature  has  not  acquired 
art,''  that  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  that  sort 
of  beauty  which  is  to  be  derived  from  that  eyer« 
lasting,  that  heayenly  variety,  produced  by  tree? 
when  under  an  able  management. 

It  is  scarcely  a  mile  from  Shepherd's  Bridge 
to  the  Yew  Tree,  a  few  houses  so  called  as  bein^ 
near  the  famous  Yew  Tree,  which  is  tall  and 
beautiful,  but  not  umbrageous  like  those  of  Pat-* 
terdale  and  Tx)rf  on*  A  fter  having  left  the  build- 
ings, the  road  crosses  a  stream  issuing  from  three 
little  tarns  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain,  and 
soon  joins  one  from  Ambleside  by  Skelwith 
Bridge  to  Coniston  Water«head— it  is  near  the 
union  of  these  roads  that  a  subject.  No.  S,  was 
furnished  for  the  large  etchinffs^^hehill  on  the 
right  is  Raven  Crag,  that  in  mstance  Enfoot* 

From  this  place  the  road  ascends  steeply,  and 
from  its  summit,  like  a  fairy  vision,  in  all  its 
pretty  bays  and  mazy  windings,  is  resplendently 
exhibited  the  whole  circumference  of  Coniston 
^ater,  which,  sylvan,  soft,  and  reposed,  if  under 
i^  ix^uence  of  a^  &ie  aerial  atmosphere,  will 
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additionally  gratify  the  eyes  of  the  ravished 
spectator,  who,  in  contemplating  the  scene  bei^ 
iore  him,  will,  at  one  glance  of  the  mind,  per-* 
haps  one  turn  of  the  body,  see  it  in  strikingly 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  majestic  grandeur  ctf 
those  he  has  just  passed. 

The  road  descends  steeply,  having  on  each 
hand  swelling  side  screens,  occasially  shutting 
out  the  lake  and  distant  country.  Mr.  Knott^a 
house  presentlv  appears  on  the  left,  and  build-> 
ings  on  the  riffht,  graced  by  beautiful  trees,  not 
far  from  which  is  the  New  Inn  at  Water-h€»id« 

The  above  round*  between  four  and  five  mile8» 
is  scarcely  equalled  in  variety  by  any  other  of 
the  same  length  in  the  country  ;  the  delightful 
little  river  alK>ve  Shepherd's  Bridge,  the  Penny 
Rigg,  and  other  slate  quarries,  and  the  view 
into  Little  Langdale,  may  be  either  seen  in  thia 
trip,  or  declined  at  the  pleasure  of  the  party. 

There  is  another  way  into  Yewdale  from  the 
buildings  just  mentioned,  which  joins  the  Am- 
bleside road  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
north  of  the  inn.  These  buildings,  viewed  on 
the  way  to  the  inn  from  Mr.  Knott's,  are  gene« 
rally  considered  a  picturesque  assemblage — ^the 
tall  fir  trees  are  a  fine  apex  to  the  humbler  trees 
their  neighbours,  and  altogether  much  enrich 
the  buildings.  This  is  number  2  of  the  large 
etchings.  The  Yewdale  road  leaves  the  pubGc 
road,  having  a  farm-house  on  the  left  and  the 
etched  cottages  on  the  right,  a  iittle  beyond 
which  another  farm-housei  called  Aboou  Cr^ 


(Above  Cra^),  imposes  itself  in  iront;  this  house, 
probably  csuled  Aboon  Crag  from  the  rocks» 
which,  embanking  the  road, on  each  side,  make 
an  excellent  fore-ground;  the  buildings  are 
artist-like,  and  sheltered  by  well-grown  oaks, 
over  which  Tewdale  Crag  rises,  in  a  wellf^nned 
line,  altogether  forming  no  bad  picture. 
> 
From  all  these  buildings  an  artist,  if  he  has 
time,  may  profit  by  minor  selections,  and  he  may 
ffain  advantage  from  studies  of  the  local  colour-^ 
ing. 

A  little  beyond  Aboon  Crag  a  road  to  the 
left  winds  off  towards  the  west,  and  presently^ 
in  an  ascent  rather  steep,  one  to  the,  right, 
which  leads  to  the  Yew  Tree :  .  the  direct  road> 
is  to  Low  Yewdale.  From  many  points  on  the 
high  grounds  about  these  roads,  the  clrcumja* 
cent  scenery  is  beautiful,  particulaiiy  on  the 
left  of  the  lew  Tree  branch,  where  the  level 
and  highly  cultivated  vale  is,  in  high  contraab 
to  the  savage  ranges  above  iU 


Seathwaite  is  a  secluded  valley,  not  generally 
known,  but  greatly  admired  by  those  who  do 
know  it ;  it  mav  be  approached  by  Broushtoti,^ 
or  by.  passing  tne  high  mountain  called  Waln« 
Scar ;  or  by  Shepherd's  Bridge  to  Little  Lang- 
dale,  and<»ver  Wrynose  to  Cockley  Beck^  which 
18  the  iiighest  house  in.  Seathwaite. .       .  ' ; 
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'  From  the  New  Inn  it  is  about  ten  miles  and  a 
balf,  irom  the  Black  Bull  nine  miles  and  a  half, 
and  from  Torver  Chiuxh  about  seven  miles^  to 
Broughton* 

About  a  mUe  beyond  Torver  church  the  tra- 
veller may  have  the  choice  of  two  roads ;  the 
old  road  is  over  high  ground,  and  commands  a 
view  of  the  river  Duddon,  which  at  high-water 
is  a  grand  sight,  having  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
lands  of  Lancashire  and  Cumberland  stretching 
each  way  from  its  margin.  In  this  extensive 
view  the  face  of  nature  is  displayed  in  a  won- 
derful variety  of  hill  and  dale;  wooded  grounds 
and  buildings:  amongst  the  latter  Broughton 
Tower,  seated  on  the  crown  of  a  hill,  rising 
elegantly  from  the  valley,  is  an  object  oif  extra- 
ordinary interest.  Fertility  on  each  side  is  gra- 
dually diminished  and  lost  in  the  superior  heights 
of  Black  Comb,  in  Cumberland,  and  the  high 
lands  between  Kirkby  and  Ulverston.  Such  a 
scene  as  this,  under  the  influence  of  any  atmos« 
phere  free  from  partial  fog  or  vapour.  Is  fine  in 
the  recession  of  its  parts,  and  the  whole  in  a 
dry  celestial  azure  truly  fascinating. 

The  river  Duddon  is  famous  for  its  cockles 
and  muscles — they  are  large  and  well-flavoured. 

The  lower  road  is  pleasant,  and  occasionally 
liberal  in  its  extensive  prospects  ;  these  roads 
again  unite  about  two  miles  from  Broughton. 

<  Broughton  is  situate  on  ground  sloping  to 
the  souui  i  the  streets  are  regular,  and  the  mu^ 


^et-plac^  is  a  gfand  souare^the  houses,  v^hich 
are  aU  built  <xf  stone  ana  covered  with  slate,  give 
it  a  very  n^at  appearance.  Broughton  Tower^ 
the  seat  of  Mrs.  Sawrey,  stands  on  the  summit 
of  a  hlU  above  the  town,  and  has  a  command* 
ing  view  of  the  estuary  of  Duddon< 

Broughton  has  a  weekly  market  on  Friday, 
and  a  fair  for  merchandise  on  the  first  of  Au- 
gust. Blue  date  is  the  principal  article  of  its 
commerce.  The  river  Duddon  is  navigable  for 
small  craft  almost  to  Duddon  Bridge,  which  is 
only  one  mile  firom  the  town.  Broughton  is 
situate  in  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  country,  and 
for  general  accommodation  has  two  good  inns. 
From  the  town  to  Duddon  Bridge  the  coun« 
try  is  agreeable,  but  the  views  of  the  bridge 
looking  towards  the  mountains  either  on  the 
Lancashire  or  the  Cumberland  side  of  the  river 
are  very  fin^— Ulpha  Crag  is  a  striking  feature 
in  these  scenes. 

On  the  Cuftaberland  side  of  the  river,  about  a 
mile  above  the  bridge,  stands  Duddon  Grove, 
the  seat  of  Richard  Towers,  Esq. ;  it  is  a  mo« 
dern  buildings  and  delightfully  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  being  surrounded  by  rich 
wood  and  rocky  elevations,  except  on  the  south, 
where  it  is  open  to  the  Duddon. 

Haws*  Bridge,  something  higher  on  the  river, 
is  of  two  arches,  which  spring  from  perpendicu* 
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*  Hie  word  HawB,  in  old  English  and  the  pment  provtnciti 
diakct  of  the  north,  tigniftetf  s  tlmwl  or  ntrrow  passage.     In  tfaiK 
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lar  rocks  at  least  three  yards  above  the  water, 
that  in  the  bed  of  the  river  is  singular,  and  the 
whole  has  a  picturesque  appearance* 

The  road  to  Seathwaite  from  Broughton  is 
on  the  banks  of  the  Duddon,  and  on  its  Lan- 
cashire side.  It  is  of  various  elevations,  and  its 
inequalities  are  far  from  disagreeable,  particu- 
larly to  stout  pedestrians.  The  river  is  an 
amusing  companion,  one  while  brawling  and 
tumbling  over  rocky  precipices,  until  the  agi<- 
tated  water  becomes  again  calm  by  arriving  at 
a  smoother  and  less  precipitous  bed,  but  its 
course  is  again  soon  ruffled,  and  the  current 
thrown  into  every  variety  of  form  which  the 
rocky  channel  of  a  river  can  give  to  water. 

On  everv  side,  the  Duddon  is  guarded  by 
rugged  hills,  over  which  wood  are  pleasantly 
distributed — ^the  northern  mountains  occasion-* 
ally  show  themselves  as  back-grounds# 

At  Ulpha  Kirk  House,  where  there  is  a  little 
inn,  the  road  enters  Cumberland — ^this  place  is 
a  little  more  than  four  miles  from  Broughton-—* 
the  church  is  not  far  distant  from  the  bridge« 

Afler  leaving  Ulpha,  the  road  in  less  than 
two  miles  enters  Lancashire,  having  the  river 
on  the  right  of  it,  in  one  of  its  more  placid 
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feose  it  dettgfnates  bridgM  in  different  peits  of  the  eountry,  whick 
are  thrown  orer  contracted  parts  of  the  course  of  the  riYer,  skirted 
ky  steep  rocks.  The  same  name  is  also  giren  to  narrow  passages 
^«r  the  mouDtainSi  such  as  Grajrig  Haws,.  Bannister  Haws,  £c. 
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IbrmSy  after  which  it  passes  through  Dunnerdale 
to  the  public  house  called  New  field.  This  is 
near  Seathwaite  chapeL  An  ale  house  near  a 
chapel  generally  brings  to  the  mind  of  the  wri- 
ter that  couplet 

"  WhereYer  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer, 
*''  The  DeYil  always  builds  a  chapel  there." 

In  this  Mr.  Daniel  is  not  quite  correct;  such 
houses,  particularly  in  thinly  inhabited  coun- 
tries, are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  comforts 
bf  distant  parishioners. 

The  road  from  Broughton  by  the  Duddon  to 
Seathwaite*  chapel  is  about  seven  miles ;  but 
there  is  a  nearer  way  from  the  former  place ;  it 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  Coniston  road» 
where  it  turns  on  the  left  to  Broughton  mills,  a 
mile  more ;  after  this  it  is  over  rough  and  hilly 
ground ;  this  line  is  about  six  miles. 

The  evenest  way  from  Coniston  to  Seathwaite 
is  certainly  by  Broughton  and  Duddon  Bridge  ; 
the  most  laborious  that  ov^r  Walna  scar.  But 
there  is  a  middle  way ;  when  having  got  within 
four  miles  of  Broughton  on  the  old  road,  one 
deviates  on  the  right  by  Stock  Bridge  to  Brought' 
ton  mills,  from'  which  mills  to  Seathwaite  it  m* 
over  the  hilly  ground  before  mentioned* 


io»>»»i»#>»»^»<»»^>#y»^i^»#» 


*  For  aa  aocouBt  of  the  Rer.  Robert  Walker^  see  the  Appen- 
dix. 
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*  The  writer  has  several  timeis  journied  to  Sea- 
thwaite,  but  generally  unsuccessfully ;  the  last 
time  he  was  there  he  had  for  his  companion  his 
third  daughter,  a  girl  of  fourteen.  In  the  even* 
ingofthe  17th  of  September,  1815,  this  pair 
left  Ambleside  with  tne  intention  of  tramping 
that  night  to  Coniston ;  a  deviation  from  the 
directline,  however,  took  place  on  meeting  at  the 
end  of  the  town  with  honest  Jonathan,  one  of 
the  Windermere  boatmen  for  the  Salutation  Inn, 
who,  from  the  mooring  place  at  Clappersgate, 
soon  boated  the  party  through  the  sweet  mean* 
derings  of  the  Brathay  to  the  lake,  and  landed 
them  from  the  pretty  bay  called  Pull  Wyke,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  public  road« 

The  evening  was  beautiful,  no  *'  chattering 
pies  in  dismal  discord''  disturbed  the  reigning 
silence,  save  when  Sarah  chattered  to  her  re- 
sponsive father,  who  alone,  in  melancholy  mood, 
might  mentally  have  descanted  on  the  rugged- 
ness  of  the  past,  in  hopes  of  a  smoother  passage 
•*  to  that  bourn  from  which  no  traveller  returns.** 

The  road  to  Coniston  is  like  Ufe,  full  of  ele* 
vation  and  depression,  and  **  like  a  ship  in  con- 
stant motion,  sometimes  high  and  sometimes 
low.'*  The  last  lowering  is  depression  indeed, 
not  absolutely  into  the  lake,  out  to  its  side^ 
where  the  travellers  arrived  by  moonlight,  and 
soon  after  at  the  comfortable  fire-side  of  the 
kind  and  hospitable  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaskarth. 
Mr.  Gaskarth  lived  then  at  the  farm  house,  and 
rented  the  farm  at  Thwaite,  mentioned  before 
as  being  about  half  way  between  the  inns.    Fa* 
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ther  and  daughter  rose  early  on  the  following 
morning,  and  after  breakfast  set  off  with  a  wish 
%o  study  all  the  way  to  Seathwaite ;  the  morning 
was  fair,  the  sun*&hone— but  through  that  sort 
cf  atmosphere  that  portended  change. 

The  Walna  scar  road  leaves  that  to  Brouglrton 
a  little  beyond  the  Church  Bridge,  passing  steep* 
ly  the  pretty  buildings  before  mentioned }  after 
gaining  the  common,  the  road  to  the  slate  quarry 
and  Low  Water  is  left  on  the  right;  that  pursued, 
skirts  in  an  easy  ascent  the  foot  of  the  Man 
Mountain. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  ex- 
cursion to  Seathwaite  was  made  as  much  with  a 
wish  to  see  Goats  Water  and  Seathwaite  Tarn, 
as  the  very  bottom  of  Seathwaite,  and  the  best 
way  to  Goats  Water  is  to  leave  the  Walna  scar 
road  where  that  to  the  old  or  western  quarry  on 
the  Man  deviates  on  the  right,  from  which  road 
the  grand  rocks  called  Dove  Crag,  rising  majes- 
ticauy  above  Goats  Water,  are  in  full  view,  and 
on  the  left  the  wavy  windings  up  the  breast  of 
Walna  scar.  The  rivulet  from  the  little  lake 
may  be  seen,  to  which  the  party  by  the  best 
looking  land  made  their  way  from  the  quarry 
road  just  mentioned.  The  last  ascent  to  the 
lake  is  steep  and  craggy,  and  turning  round  after 
a  considerable  and  unmterrupted  exertion,  Sa^ 
rah  espied  the  sands  of  Duddon,  the  sea,  the 
Isle  of  Peel,  and  all  the  intervening  landscape, 
on  which  the  sun  shone,  though  with  a  watery 
glory ;  her  youthful  mind  was  lost  in  wonder 
and  astonishment  at  the  scene  befiare  lier }  her 
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hitherto  visible  horizon  being  the  fells  of  Am-* 
bleside  and  Keswick,  and  the  flats  of  Bassen^ 
thwaite  and  Windermere ;  she  respectfully  sub-^ 
mitted  that  on  the  following  morning. a  journey 
might  be  made  to  Broughton  and  the  sands,  but 
the  father  having  other  views,  the  daughter  was 
appeased. 

Goats  Water  is  scarcely  half  a  mile  long.  Its 
stony  margin  on  the  east  is  profuse  in  fore-* 
grounds  for  the  towering  rocks  on  the  opposite 
side* 

On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  the  driving 
clouds,  through  which  darted  volumes  of  croak- 
ing ravens,  occasionally  hid  the  craggy  summits ; 
these  vapours,  in  every  degree  of  density,  creep- 
ing over  the  shaggy  face  of  the  mountain,  and 
into  all  its  intricate  windings  and  recesses,  dis^ 
played  forms  unknown  when  under  the  influence 
of  undisturbed  elements,  and  to  a  merely  ad-^ 
miring  pedestrian  would  have  been  a  sight  of 
exquisite  gratiflcation — ^not  so  to  the  writer; 
these  presages  of  total  obscurity  quickened  his 
attention,  not  to  the  production  of  a .  useless 
scribble,  but  to  an  outline  accurately  character- 
istic of  the  scene  before  him,  the  prominenfc 
features  of  which  were  all  watched  and  first  at- 
tended to,  and  in  the  momentary  absence  of  the 
medium,  transferred  to  the  paper ;  fortunately, 
however,  soon  after  the  sketch  was  begun,  the 
winds  abated,  the  clouds  floated  away,  and  die 
work  was  compleated  in  calmness  and  serenity. 
Such  hurried  and  short-lived  commotions  are 
BOt  uncommon  amongst  the  mountaiiis« 
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The  artist,  eager  to  finish  his  work,  did  not 
much  attend  to  his  daughter,  who,  though  in 
some  degree  familiarised  to  such  sights,  was, 
however,  amused,  particularly  with  the  birds  of 
prey,  while  sailing  amongst  the  clouds  in  all  the 
successive  changes  from  black  to  whitened  ob« 
scurityt 

The  ascent  from  Goats  Water  to  Seathwaite 
tarn,  is  over  a  pass  little  inferior  in  height  to  the 
top  of  the  Man  or  any  of  its  neighbouring  sum^r 
mits.  Having  proceeded  something  on  the 
way,  a  foreshortened  drawiq^  was  made  of  the 
lake  and  the  country  beyond  its  outlet  ^  there  is 
neither  lake  nor  sea  in  the  distant  part  of  this 
subject,  the  hills  lying  between  Lowick  and 
Brouehton  obscuring  the  latter ;  the  side  screens 
are  pleasant  and  undulating ;  the  rudest  part  of 
Dove  Crag  being  too  much  on  the  right  to  share 
in  the  composition,  which  though  good  in  its 
kind,  has  only  one  water  to  recommend  it ;  that 
of  Levers  Water,  besides  the  stony  rill  in  front, 
having  two  lakes  and  the  sea* 

The  third  view  was  towards  Scafell  and  ita 
pikes-— the  highest  land  in  England.  This  is  a 
fine  mountain  line,  and,  though  softened  by  a 
distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  appears  of  a 
surface  rock;^  and  angular,  this,  being  opposed 
to  the  summit  called  Blakerigg,  not  two  miles 
from  the  eye,  is  in  high  contrast  to  it.  Blake^ 
rigg,  though  smooth  at  its  top,  is  ec|eed  by  mas- 
sy rocks,  between  which  the  deeply  forrowed 
9ides  of  the  mountain  shiver  down  mto  the  vale 
bslpWf    A  water-spout  or  a  beayy  shower  on 
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Blakerigg  would  be  a  fine  spectacle,  particularly 
if  the  spectator  should  have  the  good  fortune  to 
.escape  in  dry  cloathes ;  but  artists,  like  sailors, 
are  bound  for  all  weathers,  and  if  they  expect 
to  be  gratified  by  rare  sights,  they  must  **pay 
the  price." 

It  is  a  lonff  and  steep  descent  from  the  last 
summit  to  the  foot  oi  Blakerigg,  after  which 
that  mountain  is  skirted  all  the  way  to  the  head 
of  Seathwaite  tarn* 

From  a  well  formed  rock,  called  Raven  nest» 
Blakerigg  is  an  excellent  object,  and  here  a 
fourth  drawing  was  made ;  and  not  far  from  that 

i)lace  another  of  Seathwaite  tarn,  which  is  the 
argest  of  the  mountain  tarns  in  Lancashire; 
this  view  is  towards  the  foot  of  the  lake  where 
rocky  knoUs,  in  exquisite  shapes,  are  dis- 
tanced by  Black  Comb,  ten  or  eleven  miles  from 
the  eye :  this  is  not  a  grand  subject,  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  set  of  prettier 
features  of  the  imassuming  land. 

While  the  father  was  at  work  with  his  pencil^ 
the  daughter  was  lamenting  over  a  deacf  Lambt 
found  at  the  foot  of  Raven  nest. 

Out  of  the  lake  on  the  northern  side,  spring 
several  little  rocky  islands,  which  in  agreeable 
diversity  enhance  the  value  of  the  majestic 
mountain  scene  beyond  them*  On  this  side  the 
travellers  proceeded  by  its  outlet  to  the  boat* 
house  erected  by  Mr.  Towers,  of  Duddon  Grove  ; 
the  artist  near  this  place  made  his  sixth,  and  lasl 
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drawing.  The  lake  is  here  of  a  g4)6d'fiffure» 
and  the  mountains  grand,  rocky,  and  finely 
formed ;  111  Crags  on  the  right,  and  Blakerigg 
on  the  left,  are  succeeded  by  the  summit  of 
JFairfield,  which  ends  the  scene. 

Seathwaite  tarn  has  perhaps  in  it  more  to  in- 
terest, than  any  other  elevated  lake  in  the  north 
of  England. 

This  last  sketch  was  scarcely  completed  be- 
fore it  began  to  rain,  which  rain,  gradually  in- 
creasing, descended  in  torrents.  On  reaching 
the  house,  we  saw  a  woman,  who  might  be 
commxed  to  the  genius  of  the  mountains,  pass- 
ing firom  her  dwelling  to  the  bam ;  she  kindly 
invited  us  in,  and  placed  refreshments  before  us. 
This  good  woman  made  herself  known  as  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Mrs.  Dawson*  of  Throngs 
where  the  writer,  not  as  an  artist  but  as  a  county 
surveyor,  with  one  of  his  brothers,  had  lo^ed 
several  nights  in  the  year  1 778.  In  dry  apparel 
8  retrospect  on  times  past  had  been  agreeable, 
but  after  tdcing  a  little  rum  and  milk,  the  party, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  son  of  their  friendly 
hostess,  were  shown  to  the  house  of  his  uncle; 
Mr.  William  Dawson,  of  Throng,  where  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  the  artist  to  stay  that  night 
had  not  the  above  rencounter  taken  place.  The 
native  ^ood  humour  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dawson 
and  their  whole  family,  had  before  been  wit- 
nessed by  the  artist,  who  with  his  daughter 
passed  under  their  hospitable  roof  a  ver^^  plea- 
sant evening.  The  morning  was  unpropitious; 
it  rained  till  ten,  but  even  when  fair  the  itutab 

r  a 
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pervaded  the  mountains  even  to  their  veiy  hase^ 
and  the  artist  determined  on  returning,  and  had 
made  a  hard  climb  some  way  up  Waina  scar, 
when  it  a«dn  be^n  to  rain,  but  at  the  instance 
of  his  kind  friend  who  intended  to  proceed  up 
to  the  top  of  the  road,  he  returned  to  dinner ; 
after  which,  it  being  again  fair,  though  not  less 
cloudy,  the  party,  two  fathers  and  two  daugh«» 
ters,  recommenced  their  ascent. 

iThough  in  the  bottom  all  was  apparently  clear, 
scarcely  a  scrap  of  mountain  was  to  be  seen )  as 
the  party  ascended  the  vapour  became  denser, 
and  objects  less  and  less  distinct;  but  when 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  road,  the  hindmost, 
though  only  a  few  yards  in  the  rear,  viewed  the 
foremost  in  a  gigantic,  indefinite,  and  ghost- 
like obscurity.  Here,  in  much  friendship,  the 
fathers  and  the  daughters  separated. 

The  ascent  from  Seathwaite  is  pretty  regular* 
ly  steep  all  the  way  to  the  top  oi  the  hill,  and 
the  descent  towards  Coniston,  as  far  as  the 
brook  issuing  from  Groats  Water,  still  steepen 
From  this  brook  the  road  is  easy  to  its  union 
with  that  to  the  western  quarry. 

From  the  top  of  the  hill  for  some  distance  the 
road  is  all  in  zig  za^,  and  down  this  aig  zag  the 
pair  descended,  thickly  enveloped  in  gloom  as 
far  as  the  Goats  Water  brook,  when  transient 
openings  to  the  distant  country  indicated  a  dis* 
aipation  of  the  opposing  vapours,  and  in  half  an 
hour  all  was  clear  and  beautiful.  The  remain- 
4er  of  the  journey  to  Thwaite,  over  grpund  tra-. 
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Versed  the  preceeding  day,  was  particularly  plea- 
sant.  Goats  Water  and  Seathwaite  tarn  hav<- 
ing  b^en  seen  to  advantage,  and  the  artist  wish- 
ing to  study  in  the  vicinity  of  Coniston  as  well 
as  in  Seathwaite,  did  not  so  much  regret  his 
having  left  that  valley,  particularly  as  the  season 
for  out«>doors  labour  was  drawing  fast  to  a  con- 
elusion. 

The  three  following  days  were  spent  in  making 
drawings  of  Coniston  lake  and  hall,  and  in  Yew* 
dale,  and  on  the  fourth  day  (Saturday)  father 
and  daughter  returned  in  beautiful  weather,  by 
the  Yew  Tree,  Shepherd's  Bridge,  Holme 
Ground,  Hodge  Close,  and  SkelwitTi  Bridge  to 
Ambleside* 

The  writer  about  the  beginning  of  the  month 
f)f  September,  1807,  in  an  excursion  to  Wast 
Water  through  Coniston  and  Seathwaite,  set  out 
earlj^  in  the  morning  from  the  Black  Bull  in 
Coniston ;  the  elements  were  propitious,  all  na«- 
ture  looked  joyous,  and  the  laborious  ascent  to 
Walna  scar  was  made  with  cheerfulness,  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  plenteous  harvest:  to  the  top  of 
the  scar  he  was  accompanied  by  the  landlord  of 
the  inn,  but  made  the  descent  alone.  Just  bel- 
low the  ridge  of  Walna  scar,  but  on  tlie  Sea- 
thwate  side  and  south  of  the  road,  is  a  slate 
quarry  of  great  extent. 

From  the  very  summit  of  the  road  all  the  way 
down  to  the  inn,  the  mountains  of  Seathwaite, 
Eskdale,  Wastdale,  and  particularly  Seidell,  are 
objects  exciting  uncommon  interest,  and  in  this 
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descent  exhibit  many  extraordinary  chaiiges  and 
combinations. 

Wast  Water  being  the  grand  object  of  this 
journey,  and  a  few  drawing  of  Wallowbarrow 
crag  secondary  considerations,  and  the  artist 
intending  to  return  by  Walna  scar,  did  not  make 
any  drawings  of  the  northern  mountains  from 
the  road  till  having  arrived  in  the  bottom,  at  a 
Tock  called  Tongue  crag,  one  was  taken  of  Net- 
tleslack  Bridge.  Nettleslack  Bridge,  which  has 
two  unequal  arches,  is  well  formed,  and  in  the 
Dei^hbourhood  of  many  pretty  rocky  knolls, 
partially  graced  with  wood,  above  which  swells 
to  a  considerable  height  a  craggy  steep,  but 
majestically  outtopped  by  a  pointed  hill  called 
Birks,  the  whole  making  a  superior  composition. 
SBVom  this  place  to  the  mn  at  New  Field  by  the 
chapel  it  is  scarcely  more  than  half  a  mile.  Net^ 
tleslack  Bridge  is  over  the  river  proceeding  from 
jSeathwaite  tarn,  which  river  joins  the  Duddoa 
not  half  a  mile  from  the  inn. 

Seathwaite  is  deeply,  but  charmingly,  en- 
trenched amongst  mountains  of  great  sublimity. 
The  Duddon  is  a  fine  river,  and  its  feeders  flow 
precipitously  in  their  descent  to  the  valley. 
JThe  Duddon  rises  at  the  three  county  stones  on 
Wrynose,  from  which  place  to  its  junction  with 
the  Irish  sea  it  separates  the  counties  of  Cum- 
berland and  Lancaster. 

Mosedale,  which  is  in  Cumberland,  though 
appearing  the  highest  part  of  Seathwaite,  is  from 
tts  head  down  to  Cockl^  Beck  a  tame  unmean^ 
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klg  vaDey,  and  would  be  wholly  void  of  interest, 
were  it  not  for  the  grand  mountains  of  Eskdale, 
which  are  seen  over  its  northern  extremity; 
but  from  Cockley  Beck  by  Black  Hall  to  Gold- 
rill  crag,  which  is  about  two  miles,  the  scenery 
improves  at  every  step  j  but  not  the  river,  which 
tiiough  occasionally  frothy,  is  upon  the  whole 
tamely  featured,  and  lazy.  At  (xoldrill  cn^  it 
brightens  into  agitation,  and,  after  various 
changes,  becomes  at  Wallowbarrow  crag  one 
scene  of  rude  commotion,  forming  in  its  course 
a  succession,  not  of  hiffh,  but  finely  formed, 
water-falls ;  but  these  furious  waters  suddenly 
slumbering,  become  entranced,  displaying  little 
signs  of  lire  along  the  pleasant  plains  of  Dunner* 
dSe :  at  Ulpha  Bridge  suspended  animation  is 
again  succeeded  by  uie  clamorous  war  of  stones 
and  waters,  which  assail  the  ear  of  the  traveller 
all  the  way  to  Duddon  Bridge.  From  that  place 
to  the  sea  it  passes  on  in  an  uninterruptea  and 
harmonious  calmness. 

From  NetUeslack  Bridge,  after  a  hasty  dinner 
at  the  inn,  the  writer  proceeded  to  Wallowbar* 
row  crag,  where  he  made  three  drawings,  and 
No,  47  of  the  small  etchings  is  one  of  them. 

The  river  at  Wallowbarrow  has  been  before 
described  as  opposed  to  many  rude  impediments, 
which  are  exhibited  in  an  elegant  diversity  of 
rocks  and  stones,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
magnitude,  and  all  peculiarly  and  happily  adapt- 
ed as  accompaniments  to  the  many-shaped  water* 
falls,  displayed  in  the  short  space  of  little  more 
than  half  a  mile :.  £ronxthis  desiraJble  bottom  |he: 
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rocks  on  both  sides  ascend  in  individual  wild* 
ness  and  a  beautifully  undulating  assemblage  to 
a  good  height ;  wood  is  not  here  in  profusion, 
but  it  occasionally  appears  in  picturesque  asso* 
ciation  with  the  rocks  and  waters.  A  well 
formed  mountain  terminates  this  craggy  vista, 
by  which  the  whole  is  rendered  additionally  in* 
teresting. 

About  twilight  the  artist  re-entered  his  inn, 
and  on  the  following  morning  was  joined  at 
Throng  by  Mr.  WiUiam  Dawson.  The  first 
drawing  was  looking  up  the  river,  having  Gold- 
rill  crag,  which  is  a  principal  feature,  on  the 
left,  and  the  rocky  skreen  on  the  right  beauti- 
fully impeded  by  oak,  ash,  and  birch  trees,  one 
of  which,  in  an  Hogarthian  curvet  stands  boldly 
foremost.  Out  of  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the 
foot  ol*  Goldrill  crag  rises  a  prodigious  stone,  on 
each  side  of  which  the  waters  rush  into  a  quiet 
pool  below-— from  the  receding  rocks  project 
trees,  not  profusely,  but  elegantly :  the  distance 
is  closed  by  hills  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
eye.  This  scene  has  furnished  a  subject  for  the 
small  etchings,  and  is  No.  46. 

The  artist  and  his  friend  passed  some  time  on 
the  stone  above  mentioned,  and  happily  with- 
out any  injury :  in  the  dead  of  the  following 
night  an  immense  fragment  of  Goldrill  cragfeU 
upon  that  stone; — ^had  this  happened  at  the 
time  tliey  were  upon  it,  they  must  inevitably 
have  fallen  sacrifices  to  one  of  the  objects  of  their 
admiration.  The  concussion  was  heard  by  the 
neighbouring  shepherds }   they  were  alai*mQd». 
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and  did  not  discover  till  the  fotlowing  morning 
file  object  of  their  terror* 

After  the  sketch  was  finished^  die  company' 
traveled  on  to  a  wooden  bridge,  of  which  hav- 
ing taken  a  drswing^  tbey  retaraed  to  see  Gcid^ 
liU  crag  from  the  north. 

This  Tiew  is  down  the  river,  the  left  hand 
rock  is  in  Lenneashirer  and  Ooldrill  crag,  which 
is  on  the  rights  is  in  Cumberland*  it  is  a 
beaiitifal  scene,  and  diflbrent  in  its  character  tos 
any  other  about  the  lakes— ^the  rocks  are  rie^ 
pmt,  and  the  trees  spring  from  their  fissinreisr 
m  pktnresque  vdriety ;.  the  second  distance  i s^ 
composed  of  i*ocks,  with  soft  tinf  and  trees  de« 
ligfam^  scattered  over  its  surface^^<*^tlieserockri 
ha^e  the  appearance  of  rising  from  ground  con-^ 
sidenMy  lower  than  the  level  of  the  waters  in 
sight,  which  is  proved  by  the  noise  prou 
dmsed  after  leaving  tbeii  peaceful  solitude* 
above.  The  picture  is  finished  in  several  suc-i^ 
cessive  ranges  of  finely  limd  distances.  This  ie 
thtf  49th  p&te  of  the  siisty  large  etchiogs. 

It  is  atxMit  two  mifes  from  Seathwaite  chaprt 
to  Goldrill  crag,  and  nearly  the  same  distance! 
to  Cockley  Beck,  and  two  additional  miles  to  the 
top  of  Wrynose,  which  is  the  extremity  of 
Seathwaite.  Perhaps  the  finest  part  of  this  vale 
ur  between  the  chapel  and  tiie  cra^ ;  from  GokU 
citt  crag  the  beanties  of  the  vale  diminish  every 
step  as  you  advance  northward^  and  fitHtt 
Coddey  Beck  to  the  county  atones  all  w  insqp* 
idity* 

Q 
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In  Seatbwaite  untutored  nature  seems  to  have 
held  her  dominion  with  a  sway  more  absolute 
than  in  any  other  dale  in  the  country ;  exotics 
have  been  sparingly  introduced^  and  though 
Hxere  is  rather  a  want  than  a  redundancy  of 
wood,  the  valley  is  better  without  them. 

Almost  every  sort  of  tree  is  fine  when  aged, 
«ven  the  larch  and  all  the  species  of  the  fir ;  and 
if  introduced  sparingly,  y^et  judiciously,  into  any 
country,  may  eventusdly  improve  its  appearance, 
as  well  as  enhance  its  value :  They  are  injudici- 
ously introduced  when  planted  in  large  patches, 
where,  at  every  turn,  they  are  intrnded  on  the 
eye.  In  Seathwaite  the  cottages  are  prettily 
situate,  some  are  picturesque,  and  almost  all  of 
them  adorned  with  trees,  llirong  is  the  here- 
ditary property  of  Mr.  William  Dawson,  it  stands 
under  a  hill  orowned  with  wood,  with  which  it 
is  likewise  nearly  surrounded.  From  aUnost 
every  point  of  this  secluded  bottom,  rocky 
knoUs  of  various  elevations,  graced  with  the 
native,  beauties  of  the  country,  oak,  ash,  and. 
birch,. rise  sweetly  from  the  lower  grounds ;  and. 
over  them,  in  many  wavy  windings,  the  craggy 
mountains  jswell  upon  the  eye  in  grand  sublimi- 
ty. 

In  every  engulphed  valley  in  this  country 
there  is,  to  the  writer's  feelings,  somewhat  of  a 
melancholy  solemnity ;  and,  unless  it  be  in  En- 
nerdale-dale,  in  none  more  than  in  Seathwaite : 
though  the  yales  of  Langdale  are  narrow,  yet 
they,  possess  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  probabl;|r  as 
being  bounded  less  stupendously  than  .bea- 
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thwaite:  indiversifiedbeauiytlieyrival  all  others^ 
even  Borrowdale»  yet  Borrowdale  to  its  beauty 
adds  an  invariable  grandeur,  not  so  uniformly 
seen  in  Langdale.  Seathwaite  occasionally  ex- 
hibits a  vastness  of  desolation,  exceeded  only  in 
Ennerdale*dale ;  but  in  magnificence  of  moun- 
tain precipice,  Ennerdale-dale,  Wastdale,  and 
jEskdale,  excel  all  others  in  the  country. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  the  drawings  were 
made  at  the  wooden  bridge  and  GoldriU  crag, 
the  writer  was  joined  by  his  friend  Mr.  Dawson, 
who  conducted  him  by  a  mountain-road  to 
Birker  force,  in  Eskdale. 

Birker  force  is  seen  on  the  left  out  df  the  road 
from  Ambleside  to  Wast  Water,  pouring  down 
the  side  of  the  hill,  and  from  many  stands  is  an 
object  of  great  curiosity.  In  a  rainy  season  the 
torrent  is  immense,  and  its  rocky  cheeks  of  a 
grander  and  more  expanded  dimension  than 
those  of  any  other  water-fall  in  Cumberland* 
The  artist  chose  for  a  foreground  to  this  sin^u« 
lar  piece  of  nature,  a  picturesque  combination 
of  rocks  and  trees,  forming  altogether  a  subject 
of  considerable  interest. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  hill,  but  lower  down 
the  valley,  is  Stanley  Gill,  a  scene  bearing  not 
the  sliffhtest  resemblance  to  Birker  force.  Stan- 
ley Gill  ia  48  of  the  liurge  etchings. 

When  the  traveller  is  in  Eskdale,  and  about 
sixteen  miles  from  Ambleside,  on  his  road  to 
Wastdal^  he  will  be  near  an  ancient  building 
«  2 
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called  Dak  Giffdi  Hall,  and  if  he  atodd  have 
the  curioaiQr  to  see  Stanley  GiUt  he  may  have 
access  to  it  by  applyiitf  at  the  Hall.  The  wa^ 
ter-fidl  jMrt  m  the  GilC  M  moie  than  half  a  inile 
Mtheleft 

The  kfce  George  Edwaid  Stanley,  Eaq^  of 
Ponsonby,  (to  whose  son,  Edward  Stanley^  ISm^ 
of  Ponsonby,  this  property  now  belongs,)  made 
an  excellent  foot  road  on  the  banks  of  the  Gill, 
which  road  three  times  changes  aides  by  three 
bridges  crossing  the  channel)  and  this,  with 
other  improvements^  aie  highly  creditable  to  the 
late  proprietor* 

The  chasm  is  awfullv  sublime,  the  rocks  rising 
almost  perpendicularlj^  over  their  bases,  from 
the  grisly  sides  of  which  impend  trees  in  the 
richest  wildness.  The  auiuntains  of  Eskdale 
and  Wastdale  are  fine  distances,  as  seen  out  of 
the  chasm  on  returning  to  the  Hall;  fichofellis 
the  principal. 

Having  finished  the  sketch  of  Birker  force, 
the  shepherd  and  the  draftsman  proceeded  to 
Stanley  Gill,  when,  after  half  an  hour's  convert 
sation  and  drawing,  the  friendly  shepherd  de* 
parted  for  his  home  in  a  declining  sun,  but  it 
was  neariy  daric  before  the  laborious  rep»«* 
aenlation  of  the  immense  chasm  was  completed; 
no  time  was  then  lost  in  journeying  to  Irton 
Hall,  the  seat  of  £•  Ln  Irton,  Lsq. ;  here  the 
artist  was  politely  received  by  the  ho^itable 
and  worthy  fiunily  ;  and  the  next  morning  ae^ 
^ompaoied  by  Mr*  Irtoa  ta  Lakterharr(i«^  wheoe 
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lie  made  &r  tliat  aeaflon  his  first  drawing  of  Waat 
Waten  Having  spent  several  succeeding  days 
Ht  Wast  Water,  the  writer,  on  his  return,  through 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Irton,  was  kindly 
received  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Towers,  of 
Toes*  Toes  is  the  highest  house  in  Eskdale  on 
i^  western  side  of  the  river  £sk,  here  he  had 
intended  to  have  passed  a  few  days  in  the  study 
af  the  high  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
buty  as  in  all  human  ai&irs,  the  best  arranged 
plans  must  give  way  to  circumstances,  so  must 
the  man  of  art  with  a  firm  and  patient  endurance, 
support  the  many  disappointments  occasioned 
by  changes  of  weather-^^-not  to  speak  of  the  ex^ 
pence  in  money,  he  may  expend  weeks  in  gaz- 
ing at  the  heavens,  when  there  is  little  more  of 
earth  in  view  than  the  level  fielcb  around  him* 

In  the  night,  howling  winds  and  rain  beating 
against  the  window  proclaimed  a  change  of  wea- 
ther, and  in  the  morning,  tbouffh  the  winds  had 
abated,  the  rain  continued  to  dteluge  the  valley 
wiiii  little  intermission  the  whcAe  of  that  day, 
imd  till  about  ten  the  following  morning,  when^ 
though  the  mountains  were  enveloped  in  one 
thick  and  solemn  gloom,  it  was  again  Biir,  but 
as  it  did  not  promise  to  remain  so,  the  artist 

gve  up  his  projected  return  bv  Walna  scar  and 
miston,  and  having  taken  leave  of  his  new 
friends,  he  passed  the  valley,  and  commenced 
his  ascent,  but  in  returning  up  Hardknot  was 
incommoded  by  showers.  From  the  summit  of 
the  hill  he  slanted  on  the  rif^t  of  the  road  down 
to  Black  Hall,  where  he  found  the  good  hu- 
moured fiunily  at  dimier  on  moiintain  mutton ; 
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^hen  he  willingly  joined  them,  and  fared  sump- 
tuously and  happily  with  an  honest  but  blind 
itinerant  bread  merchant  and  his  wife,  who  bore 
their  means  upon  their  backs,  as  the  shepherds 
do  their  sheep  and  the  artist  his  folio,  which  he 
now  buckled  on  his  shoulders,  and  departed  in 
rain  and  gloom,  though  not  without  many  en- 
treaties from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyson,  to  induce  his 
stay  till  morning.  Black  Hall,  which  was  then 
rented  from  Lord  Muncaster  by  Mr.  Tyson,  is 
little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  Cockley  Beck, 
which  latter  place  was  Mr.  Tyson's  property, 
«nd  these  two  farms,  with  another  rented  farm 
called  Great  Scale,  had  unitedly  attached  to 
them  upwards  of  two  thousand  sheep ;  all  which 
in  his  life  time  were  shepherded  by  Mr.  Tyson 
and  his  family,  but  since  his  death  the  farms  are 
shared  by  his  sons. 

At  every  step  from  Black  Hall  to  Cockley 
Beck  the  rain  encreased,  and  the  flats,  like  lit- 
tle seas,  were  more  than  two  feet  deep,  through 
which  plunged  the  way-worn  traveller,  accom- 
panied on  each  hand  by  the  mighty  foaming 
cataracts  which  tumbled  from  the  mountains. 
Having  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  pass  called 
Wrynose,  the  rains  somewhat  abated,  and  before 
be  had  finished  his  descent  into  Langdale  it 
ceased  to  rain. 

From  the  New  Inn  at  Coniston  Water-head 
to  Ambleside  by  Borwick  Ground  it  is  eight 
miles,  and  to  Hawkshead  three  miles. 

The  road  to  both  places,  not  half  a  mile  from 
the  inn,  passes  Water-head  House,  the  seat  of 
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Michael  Knotti  Esq.  Water-head  House  ha9 
recently  been  mucn  enlarged,  and  this  new 
erection,  when  completed^  will  be  a  splendid 
addition  to  the  mansion :  it  is  situate  upon  a 
fine  deration  above  the  valley,  and  commands 
a  diarming  view  of  the  lake  with  its  pret^  mar« 
ginal  appendages.  From  the  house  and  cir« 
eumjacent  grounds  the  Man  Mountam  is  a 
grand  and  interesting  object. 

From  Mr.  Knott's,  the  road  is  almost  uni- 
formly steep  to  its  junction  with  that  direct  from 
Ulverston  to  Ambleside,  hy  Coniston  Water. 
From  many  points  near  this  junction  the  retros- 
pect upon  the  lake,  tiie  vale,  and  the  heights  of 
Coniston  is  strikingly  pleasing — it  is  rich  in 
wood,  in  water,  and  in  buildings ;  but  in  diver-* 
sity  of  mountam  line  it  is  rarely  exceeded :  the 
deep  and  solitary  windings  of  Yewdale  appear 
to  the  eye,  and  with  which  the  curious  observer 
will  scarcely  be  disappointed. 

From  the  inn  at  Water-head  it  is  about  a  mile 
to  the  junction  of  the  roads  just  mentioned,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  more  to  the  union  of 
those  from  Ambleside  and  Hawkshead  to  Con- 
iston. The  fells  of  Ambleside  and  Rydal  are 
here  in  full  view,  which,  with  a  portion  of  the 
head  of  Windermere  Water,  will  W  their  novel- 
tv  entertain  the  traveller  nearly  all  the  way  to 
Hawkshead. 
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Is  a  conpact  little  iiiarket*town»  having  withoi 
it»  centre  »  sauare  or  iDariiet-piaGey  at  tha 
southern  end  or  iivhich,  on  a  good  deration^ 
stands  the  parish  church,  commanding  a  pi€a-» 
sant  prospect  of  the  vale  and  lake  of  Esthfwaite* 

.  The  grammar-schodl  at  Hawksbead,  fiwoded 
hy  Archbishop  Sandys^  has  educated  a  numbed 
of  joungmen,  whose  acquirements  have  verified 
Mr.  West's  assertion,  that  **  the  8eho<4  has  al» 
wajs  beei^  served  by  able  masters,  and  in  geiie« 
tal  has  given  great  satisfaction/'  <*  There  is  a 
cfaarity4iou8e  for  the  support  of  ten  poor  boys^ 
vrho  are  to  be  educated  at  the  pablic  8cfaoob«"^ 

On  one  side  of  the  market-place  there  is  a 
neat  modern-built  assembly-^room, 

•  The  weekly  market  i»  on  Moadiays^  but  ihe 
tearkets  at  Hawkshead,  like  those  at  Ambleside 
and  Broughton,  have  made  but  little  figure  since 
the  invention  of  spinning  by  machinery.  For^ 
merly  all  the  leisure  hours  in  the  country  roimd 
Kendal  were  employed  in  preparations  far  the 
loom,  and  the  products  brought  to  market^  and 
there  purchased  for  the  use  of  that  provinehd 
emporium.  This  created  an  animated  dieer* 
fulness,  now  lost  and  almost  forgotten;  but, 
shall  the  introduction  of  engines  for  the  abrid^« 
ment  of  manual  labour,  tend  to  the  production 
of  individual  misery  ?    God  forbid  f     Shall  a 
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country  blessed  with  every  essential  for  the  hqib 
piness  of  its  people  and  the  gloiy  of  the  state^ 
$hrink  from  the  ample  means  oi  rendering  it 
^e  richest,  as  wpU  as  the  most  powerful^  empire 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

There  are. several  decent  innsf  at  Hawkshead» 
but  only  one  poBti<;hai8e9  whibhiiskept.atthe 
Bed  lion, 

Hawkshead,  besides  several  good  houses,  has 
A  number  of  curious  old  one»-**<3ome  of  them 
picturesque :  it  is  a  neat  little  town,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  about  three  hundred  sqi|t$»; 

^  There  is  at  a  small  distance  from  Hawks^ 
head,  the  house  wherein  the  abbot  of  Funiess 
kept  residence  by  one  or  more  monks,  who  per* 
formed  divine  service  in  the  church;  and  other 
parochial  duties  in  that  neighbourhood*  There 
still  remains  a  court-room  over  the  gatdrway 
where  the  bailiff  of  Hawkshead  held  cglirt,  and 
distributed  justice  in  the  name  of  the  abbots/! 
This  place  is  called  Hawkshead  Hajl>  which 
isa mile  on  the  rotd  to  Amblesid9»i 

'   Fi^om  Hawkshead  it  is  hiedf  a  mile,  to 
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Esthwaite  Water  is  about  two  miles  in  Jengthy 
and  half  a  mile  acroto ;  it  isericompabsefl  \fj  an 


eojpcellent  damage  road,  that  to  Ulverston  is  en 
the  western  side  of  the  water,  which  on  its  right 
passes  by  Grove^  the  seat  of  Thomas  Beck,  Esq.^ 
radon  the  left  Esthwaite  Hall,  a  farm-house; 
a  little  beyond  Esthwaite  HaH,  a  branch  from 
the  Ulverston  road  leads  either  to  tlie  fernr- 
house  or  round  Esthwaite  Water ;  ascend  the 
Ulverston  road  about  two  hundr^  yards  to  the 
boundary  of  |the  common  on  the  Idfl,  and  at« 
short  distance  &om  the  road  observe 
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The  views  of  Esthwaite  Water  from  this  emi« 
nence,  exceed  those  from  any  other  lands  about 
the  lake.  No.  5  of  the  small  etchings  was  made 
from  the  common,  but  from  a  point  having  trees 
as  a  fore-ground,  and  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  road.  At  the  time  when  the  sketches  from 
which  the  above  subiects  were  taken,  Grove  was 
not  built  ;**-it  stands  opposite  a  beautiful  pro-, 
montory,  stretching  &r  into  tiie  lake,  which  pro* 
montory  is  a  principal  feature  in  this  view— « 
smaU  part  of  Esthwaite  Hall  is  seen  b^ond  the 
trees.  Each  side  of  the  lake,  as  viewed  from 
this  place,  is  environed  with  pleasantly  wooded 
meaaow  and  pasture  grounds ;  the  lands  at  the 
head  of  the  lake  are  m  the  same  character,  only 
diversified  by  villages,  peeping  from  amongst 
groves  of  trees— the  scene  is  dosed,  though  at  a 
great  distance,  bv  the  loftj'  mountains  of  Gras« 
mere,  Bydalj  ana  Ambleside* 
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'  The  road  from  Ulverston  to  Fenny  Bridge  is 

fleasant,  and  is  a  portion  of  that  leading  to 
lawkshead  by  Whitestock  Hall  and  Esthwaite 
Water»  but  from  Penny  Bridge  to  the  first  sieht 
of  EsUiwaite  Water^  the  country  is  somewhat 
dreary ;  the  descent  to  the  lake  is,  however,  an 
agreeable,  perhaps  an  unexpected,  change,  and 
no  bad  foretaste  of  the  pleasures  of  the  tour. 

Esthwaite  Water  sweetly  reposes  in  a  pretty 
pastoral  vaUev :  the  town  of  Hawkshead,  with 
its  elevated  church,  is  a  pleasant  feature,  and 
other  villages,  with  farms  planted  on  easy  ac- 
clivities, and  embosomed  in  trees,  around  wnich» 
in  gentle  undulations,  the  grounds  rise  to  a  con« 
siderable  distance,  as  well  as  to  a  moderate 
height  In  passing  round  the  lake,  the  travel- 
ler will  observe  three  remote,  but  distinct,  dis- 
tances—the Langdale  pikes ;  the  fells  of  Gras- 
mere,  Rydal,  and  Ambleside,  and  (rummers 
How;  a  fine  lined  and  considerably  elevated 
iiiU,  rising  from  the  foot  of  Windermere. 

The  pleasantest  way  round  Esthwaite  Water 
is  by  the  Grove  and  Esthwaite  Hall,  a  little 
beyond  which  the  road  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  and  graced  by  woods  to  its  outlet  near  the 
bridge,  from  which  through  the  village  of  Saw- 
xey  ^ass  on  its  eastern  side,  and  by  Coulthouse 
and  it»  head  to  Hawkshead.  From  SaWrey  to 
Hawkshead  the  scenery  is  good,  the  irregular 
figure  of  the  lak^  its  pret^  indoturc^i,  woods* 
and  buildingSt  with  the  pikes  of  Lanffdale  for 
the  distance^  make  many  delicious  s^van  pic* 

kUMS* 
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FrAm  dawkskead  to  the  feny-home  on  Win- 
dertnere,  the  road  either  on  the  eastern  or  the 
western  side  of  the  lake  passes  over  hilly  grounds 
through  the  villages  or  Sawrey ;  the  sight  of 
Windermere  from  this  road  is  very  fine  all  the 
way  down  the  hill  to  the  flat,  and  on  the  margin 
of  the  lake  to  the  ferry-house  it  has  pecuBar 
eharms. 

Belle-mont  is  finely  situate  about  a  mile  noirth 
of  Esthwaite  Water,  of  which  lake  it  commands  a 
charming  view,  having  Gummers  How  for  itii 
remote  distance.  Belle-mont  was  built  by  the 
Rev.  Reginald  Braithwaite,  about  forty  years 
ago,  beihg  scarcely  completed  when  the  writer 
was  making  the  survey  of  Lancashire )  it  was 
sold  by  th6  Rev.  Gawen  Braithwaite»  son  of  the 
above  Mr.  Braithwaite,  to  —  Ward,  Esq.,  of 
Liverpool. 

A  short  distance  from  Belle-mont  is  Field- 
head,  the  property  and  Lancashire  tesidence  of 
James  Lockart,  Esq. 

Near  Hawkshead,  on  a  bold  eminence,  and 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  country  north, 
east,  and  south-east,  stands  Keen  Ground^  the 
seat  of  John  Rigby,  Esq. 

Blelham  tarn  is  a  little  lake  two  ttiles  north- 
east  of  Hawkshead,  andthe  way  to  it  is  by  Colt- 
house*  Blelham  tarn  has  some  good  hedge-row 
trees  on  its  south-west,  but  no  striking  features 
near  its  margin,  but  the  grand  mountains  of 
Rydal  and  Ambleside  swell  finely  over  it }  it  li 


MAnected  with  Windermere  by  a  stream  pass- 
ing by  Low  Wray, 

At  Colthouse,  on  his  property,  resides  Mat« 
thew  Hodgson,  Esq.,  formerly  much  esteemed 
as  a  medical  practitioner  in  Hawkshead ;  and  ai 
the  same  place  William  Taylor,  Esq. 

From  Hawkshead  to  Ambleside  it  is  five  miles; 
over  an  uneven  and  not  very  interesting  road ; 
its  aspect  is  on  the  Rydal,  Ambleside,  and  Trout* 
beck  mountains,  which  is  the  best  line  of  vision^ 
About  three  miles  from  Hawshead  a  road  de« 
viates  on  the  right,  which  leads  by  Blelham  tarn 
and  High  Wray  to  the  feriy-house,  and  a  little 
nearer  Ambleside  that  on  the  left  to  Coniston. 
From  the  New  Inn  at  that  place  to  Ambleside, 
the  road  as  before  mentioned  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  on  the  Hawkshead  road }  there  it 
turns  on  the  left  to  Borwick  Ground,  a  good 
family  house,  built  by  Matthew  Harrison,  Esq., 
and  till  lately  inhabited  by  George  Vernon,  Es^., 
from  which  place,  and  for  a  considerable  dis^^ 
tance  on  the  descent  of  the  road  to  the  fla^ 
quarry,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Rydal  and 
Ambleside  mountains.  The  flag  quarry  is  near 
the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Coniston,  Hawks« 
head,  and  Ambleside,  to  ^diich  latter  place  the 
road  is  by  the  Pull  to  Brathay  Bridge,  four  miles 
firom  Hawkshead— -here  the  scenery  improves, 
and  IB  in  beautiful  variety  aU  the  way  to  Am* 
bleside* 

^  The  writer,  like  Mr.  West^  commenced  his 
4ottr  to  the  lakes  from  LaBcaster^  by  crossing 
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the  sands  to  Ulverston,  and  recommended  it  not 
only  on  account  of  its  diversity,  but  because  of 
its  being  the  best  approach  to  Fumess  Abbey ; 
but,  as  the  sands  to  some  persons  are  objects  of 
terror,  a  circuitous  excursion  to  the  Abbey  may 
be  made  from  Ambleside,  which  cannot  fail  m 
exciting  by  its  change  of  scenery,  a  powerfiil 
interest  in  such  as  shall  be  fortunate  in  perform* 
ing  it  in  favourable  weather* 

.  This  is  simply  to  pass  from  Ambleside  by  the 
eastern  side  of  Windermere  to  the  Abbey,  and 
return  on  the  eastern  side  of  Coniston  Water. 

From AmblesidetoNewby Bridge  by  Bownessy 
fourteen  miles;  and  from  thence  by  Backbarrow^ 
Bouth,  and  Penny  Bridge^  ten  miles  more* 
From  Ulverston  by  Dalton  it  is  seven  miles  to 
Furness  Abbey^  making  the  distance  from  Am* 
Ueside  by  Windermere  thirty-one  miles. 

From  the  Abbey  to  Ulverston  seven  miles» 
ttid  from  Ulverston  to  Ambleside  by  Coniston 
Water  twenty*two  miles,  a  distance  of  twenty* 
nine  miles* 

Bowness  is  six  miles  from  Ambleside,  to  which 
place  should  the  traveller  wish  to  commence  his 
excursion  by  water,  he  may  send  his  carriage* 
and  meet  it  there  from  the  boat ;  if  the  convey- 
ance is  an  open  carriage,  the  country  will  be 
seen  to  great  advantage  from  it  on  the  road 
from  Bowness  to  Newby  Bridge,  which  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake;  the  road  from  Newby 
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Bridge  by  Backbarrow  and  Bbuth*  to  Penny' 
Bridge  is  tolerably  pleasant,  but  less  sothao 
from  Penny  Bridge  to  Uiverston. 

When  the  party  has  returned  from  the  Abbey 
to  Ulverston,  by  way  of  variety  he  may  travel 
to  Lowick  Btidf^  alon^  the  road  described  by 
Mr.  West,  of  which  in  its  proper  place  a  quo* 
tation  has  been  siven.  From  the  separation  of 
the  roads  near  we  head  of  the  lake,  he  may 
either  go  direct  to  Ambleside  by  Borwick 
Ground,  or  turn  on  the  left,  for  the  sake  of  an 
aquatic  excursion,  to  the  New  Inn. 

But  should  the  traveller  wish  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  the  sands  and  Ambleside,  he. 
may  do  it  by  proceeding  from  Lancaster  along 
the  Kendal  road  as  &r  as  Burton,  eleven  miles, 
where,  instead  of  passing  on  to  Kendal,  he  must 
leave  that  road  for  Millthorpe,  four  miles  more, 
or  fifteen  miles  from  Lancaster,  Levens  Hall 
seventeen  miles,  Witherslack  twenty-one  miles, 
Newton  (enter  Lancashire)  twenty-five  miles, 
Newby  Bridge  twenty-eight  miles,  Ulvierstont 
by  Backbanrow,  Booth,  and  Penny  Bridge,  thir<* 
ty-eigfat  miles. 

Hie  above  pleasant  deviaticm  from  the  public 
road  wiU  be  exceedingly  grateftd  to  persons 


0>0k^0>^f<m*>^imi0i^im^m0>i0t^^^m 


*  South  was  the  na^Te  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Michael  Taylor, 
4e  oekbrateU  calcolator  for  the  Board  of  I^Miffitude,  who  has  per- 
petuated hit  name  io  the  mathematical  workT  hy  hia  correct  and 
oomprehenaive  taUea  of  losarithoHii  aigna,  taugents.  &c. 
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tnyelling  with  Uieir  own  honcs^  or  on  foot  from 
MiUthorpe*.  But  there  may  be  some  difficulty 
in  procuring  post  horses* 

A  good  part  of  the  way  from  Lancaster  to 
Burton  is  cheered  with  fine  prospects  of  the  sea, 
and  the  mountains  of  Lancashire  and  Westmor'* 
hind. 

But  an  earlier,  and  perhaps  still  more  inter* 
estingy  deviation  from  the  public  road,  mav  be 
made  by  leaving  it  five  and  a  half  miles  irom 
Lancaster.  This  road  is  through  Warton  and 
under  Warton  crag,  a  bold  elevation,  and  highly 
interesting  to  the  botanist.  '^On  its  arched  sum- 
mit are  the  vestiges  of  a  square  encampment, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  beacon."  Warton  crag  was 
one  of  Mr.  Yates's  primary  stations  for  his  sur- 
vey of  Lancashire,  and  from  this  place  the  writer 
angled  to  all  the  surrounding  country ;  there  is 
a  nne  view  from  it,  which  perhaps  for  its  variety 
of  sea  and  land  prospect,  is  rarely  equalledL 
From  Warton  the  road  passes  through  the  vil- 
lages of  Yealand  Conyers,  Yealand  Redman, 
and  Yealand  Storrs.  On  the  lefl  of  these  vUr 
lages  stands  Leighton  Hall,  encompassed  by 
local  beauties,  and  many  favourable  points  from 
which  to  view  the  northern  mountains,  Le%h- 
ton  Hall  is  a  splendid  mansion,  and  was  the  sea^ 
of  the  late  Alexander  Worswick,  Esq.,  under 


#»#»>^M»^»»^»»»^^»>*>*i» 


*  The  new  intended  road  fnm  Cainforth  hj  Levent  OTer  the 
ttuMMM,  and  under  Whitberrow  acar,  will,  wben  oompleled|  readec 
tbis  pan  of  the  tour  to  Vlreraton  highly  interaatiBf  • 
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whose  eye  the  house  and  grounds  were  very 
much  improved.  At  Leij^hton  furnace,  which 
18  eleven  miles  and  a  half  from  Lancaster,  the 
road  enters  Westmorland,  and  at  twelve  and  a 
half  passes  through  the  beautiful  village  of  Bee- 
tham.  On  the  river  at  Beethain  mill  there  is  a 
singular  sort  of  water^fall,  well  worthy  the  tra<^ 
veller's  attention.  Beetham  Hall  is  said  to  be  9 
fine  ruin,  but  it  has  not  been  seen  by  the  writer^ 
From  Beetham  to  Millthorpe  a  mile  and  a  half, 
making  this  rout  from  Lancaster  fifteen  miles, 
the  same  distance  as  by  Burton. 

But  the  road  from  Lancaster  to  Millthorpe 
by  Warton,  though  not  so  well  made,  is  infinitely 
more  pleasant  in  the  prospects  from  it,  than  that 
through  Burton.    • 

Millthorpe  is  a  pleasantly  situated  little  mar^ 
ket-town,  near  which  is  Dalham  Tower,  the  seat 
of  Daniel  Wilson,  Esq.,  "  in  which  there  are 
several  elegancies,  and  more  capabilities.*' 

Heversham*,  half  way  between  Millthorpe 
and  Levens,  is  situate  on  a  fine  elevation,  in  a 


|»»»»^^»^*»»#^^»^r*»^»>*W*i 


*  On  Thursday  Tnorning>,  Joly  4th,  1816,  died  at  Ca]&;artb,  his 
seat  on  the  banks  of  Windermere,  in  his  79th  year,  Richard  Watson, 
the  RightRev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Landaff,  D.  D.  Regrius  Professor 
of  Difinity  in  the  Unitersity  of  Cambridge ;  formerly  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  Colle^,  as  well  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the 
Unirersity.  iJr.  Watson  has  been  long^  and  desenredly  reckoned 
amongst  the  literary  ornaments  of  this  nation,  being  esteemed  for 
the  purity  of  hts  dusical  taste,  the  ease  of  his  style  and  conversa- 
tion, his  scieotiflc  Bc^qireioeiits  and  bis  abilities,  as  irell  as  tb^ 
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rich,  agricultural,  and  well  wooded  country :  it 
is  a  beautiful  village,  and  has  a  fine  Gothic 
church.  In  this  district  there  are  many  exqui- 
site sea  and  land  views. 

.  Levens  Hall,  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Bellinghams,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  Colonel  Graham  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  and  afterwards  passed  intp 
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polite  manner  shown  in  his  controversial  writings.  Tlie  neisli- 
oouring  pariah  of  Heveraham  has  the  honour  of  numbering  him 
■mon^  Its  natiTes.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Inii  worthy  Cler* 
grman^  who  brought  up  a  numerous  family  on  the  slender  stipend 
of  Cross  Crake  c&pel,  and  the  profits  of  Heyersham  grammar 
school,  where  he  made  maiay  excellent  scholars.  P^TOtty,  how- 
CTer,  did  not  prevent  him  from  sending  his  son  to  the  UniTersity  ; 
but  Uie  narrowness  of  the  young  man's  means  obliged  him  to  make 
hii  appearance  at  Cambridge  in  the  then  rustic  dress  of  his  native 
country,  where  his  blue  woollen  stockings  and  home-spnn  oOat, 
procured  him  the  name  of  the  Weitmorland  Phenomenon  amongst- 
those  of  his  contemporaries  who  had  more  reason  to  lie  proud  of 
their  deaths  than  of  their  learning.  This  appellation,  though* 
intended  as  a  mark  of  ridicule,  proted  prophetic  of  the  youtn's 
future  career  in  literature.  The  high  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Watson 
was  held  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  appears  from  tbe  indul- 
gence granted  him  duringhis  latter  years,  of  delegating  the  duties 
of  his  Frofessorship  to  a  Deputy,  which  we  beliere  to  be  the  only 
instance  4>f  non-residenoe  ever  permitted  to  the  divinity  prolessorJ. 
His  principal  writing  are  his  Tracts,  Apology  for  the  Bible,  popu- 
lar Essays  on  Chemistry,  in  fire  volumes,  vrith  a  variety  or  poll* 
tical  pamphlets,  which  were  read  with  avidity  at  the  time  of  their 
publication.  The  Bishop,  we  are  credibly  informed,  has  imitated 
the  great  Dr.  Burnet,  in  compiling  the  history  of  his  own  times, 
iprith  directions  to  publish  it  aner  his  death.  .The  work  cannot  fail 
to  proTe  an  acceptable  legacy  to  the  lovers  of  history,  and  when , 
the  party  spirit  and  political  prejudices  of  the  present  ige  have 
ceased  to  inflame  the  minds  and  blind  the  judgment  of  mankind, 
die  volume  will  prove  a  source  of  information  to  the.  future  histo- 
rian who  shall  undertake  to  writB  the  eventful  reign  of  George  the  ' 
third ;  thc^ transactions  of  which  will,  in  all  probabtlity,  have  a  de- 
ipree  of  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  the  civilized  world 
9  times  of  the  remotest  posterity  .^JTeiiaa^  Cftrofucj^. 
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the  Suffi>lk  branch  of  the  Norfolk  famflyby 
marriage.    The  place  is  highly  picturesque. 

In  the  south  of  Westmorland  are  several  pre* 
cipitous  rocks  of  limestone, — as  Farlton  Knot, 
near  Burton;  Underbarrow  Scar,  near  Kendal ; 
Whitbarrow  Scar;  and  Witherslack  Scar ;  the 
latter  ^<  is  a  remarkable  precipice  of  limestone 
rocky  formed  in  some  places  like  a  fortress.'' 

The  road  from  Levens  Bridge  to  Newby 
Brid^  is  occasionally  rich  in  distances;  but 
Newby  Bridge,  which  will  be  more  fully  spoken 
of  hereafter,  has  several  fine  views  in  its  neigh* 
bourhood. 

From  Newby  Bridge  to  Ambleside,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Windermere,  the  changes  of 
scenery  are  many  and  beautiful  as  fiu:  as  Bow- 
ness ;  but  much  finer  from  Bowness  to  Amble- 
side. 

From  Lancaster  to  Kendal  through  Burton  it 
is  twentvotwo  miles,  and  from  Kendal  to  Am-' 
bleside  rourteen  miles ;  that  is,  from  Lancaster 
to  Ambleside  through  Kendal  thirty-six  miles. 

From  Lancaster  to  Newby  Bridge  by  Mill- 
ihorpe,  Levens,  and  Witherslack,  twenty«ei^ht 
miles— 4nd  from  Newby  Bridge  to  Ambleside 
fourteen  miles ;  or  forty-two  miles  from  Lan* 
caster  to  Ambleside  by  Miilthorpe  and  Newby 
Bridge ;  making  the  distance  from  Lancaster  to 
Ambleside  by  Newby  Bridge  six  miles  more 
than  by  Kendal. 

S  2 
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The  road  from  Lancaster  to  Burton  has  been 
already  spoken  of:  but  from  Burton  there  are 
two  excellent  roads  to  Kendal,  one  by  Mill* 
Thorpe,  through  which  place  some  of  the  north- 
am  coaches  pass  daily ;  but  as  this  is  not  the 
proper  post  road,  that  by  Millthorpe  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  deviation  from  the  great  road^ 
iind  described  only  to  Levens  Bridge* 

From  Levens  Bridge,  which  is  five  miles  from 
Kendal,  die  face  of  the  country  is  rather  agree- 
able ;  Sizergh  Hall,  the  ancient  family  seat  of 
the  Stricklands,  of  Sizergh,  stands  on  the  left 
about  three  miles  firom  iLendaL 

This  Hall  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
Ul.,  and  is  the  finest  specimen  of  the  ancient 
castellated  Hall  in  Westmorland  ever  seen  by 
the  writer ;  who  would  exceedinffly  regret  that 
he  had  never  got  one  drawing  ofit,  did  he  not 
look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  making  many* 
With  the  aid  of  the  splendid  woods  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  its  occasional  arrangements  are 
grand  beyond  any  thing  in  the  neighbouring 
country. 

The  great  north  road  through  Burton  and 
to  Kendal,  eleven  miles,  is  by  £nd  Moor  and 
Cross  Crake.  Some  parts  of  the  road  are  plea^ 
sant,  with  occasional  eye«-flights  to  the  distant 
country,  but  in  point  of  interest  it  is  certainly 
inferior  to  that  by  way  of  Millthorpe* 
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Is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kent  (anci-^ 
ently  Can),  from  whence  it  derived  its  name. 
It  contains  about  8000  inhabitants,  who  are 

Principally  employed  in  various  manufactures, 
^hey  ate  a  frugal,  industrious  people,  and  many 
-pf  them  have  risen  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
opulence  by  tlieir  assiduous  attention  to  busi^ 
ness 

The  town  is  intersected  by  four  principal 
streets ;  one  of  which  lies  north  and  south,  mak- 
ing a  spacious  thoroughfare  of  one  mile  in  length, 
which  leads  noi^thward  to  the- beautiful  lakes  of 
Westmorland  and  Cumberland :  two  others  are 
directed  eastward,  and,  ioining,  form  the  road 
to  Penrith :  tlie  fourth  leads  westward,  and  is 
the  road  to  Ulverston.  The  houses  are  built  of 
limestone,  and  once  in  six  or  seveii  years  are 
dashed  over  with  a  composition  of  lime  and  sand, 
called  rough-cast,  which  gives  them  a  neat  and 
clean  appearance ;  but  there  arc  no  magnificent 

Jttblic  buildings,  and  but  few  elegant  private 
ouses.  The  church  is  a  large  Gothic  struc- 
ture, and  contains  one  of  the  finest  organs  in 
the  north  of  England :  it  has  also  a  peal  often 
bells ;  the  two  smallest  of  wliich  were  purchas- 
ed by  subscription  only  in  1816.  There  is  like- 
wise a  chapel,  situate  m  the  centre  of  the  town, 
called  St.  George's  Chapd,  which  was  built  in 
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the  year  1 756.  Besides  these  houses  of  worship 
of  the  established  church,  there  are  several 
meeting  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Dissenters,  as  the  Quakers,  Unitarians,  Unita- 
rian Baptists,  Independents,  Glassites,  Sandi- 
manians,  and  Methodists. 

In  this  town  sreat  attention  is  paid  by  the 
opulent  part  of  uie  inhabitants  to  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  the  poorer  class.    There  is  a  spaci^ 
ous  airy  workhouse,  situate  at  the  north  end  of 
the  town,  which  will  contain  two  hundred  per- 
sons ;  and  the  poor,  resident  in  Kendal,  whethw 
belonging  to  the  town  or  not,  are  benefitted  by 
a  number  of  charitable  institutions,  that  are 
principally  supported  by  liberal  annual  subscript 
tions  from  the  mhabitants  :•*— amount  these  ma^ 
.be  pointed  out  the  Dispensary,  which  was  insti- 
'  tuted  about  the  year  1780;  where  advice  and 
medicines  are  given  to  poor  residents,  in  number 
.  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hundred  annually :  a 
society  for  visiting  the  sick-poor,  was  also  es- 
tablished a  few  years  ago,  and  is  chiefly  under 
rthe  superintendence  of  the  ladies,  who  visit  the 
.applicants  at  their  dwellings  once  a  week,  and 
supply  them  with  whatever  diet  may  conduce 
to  the  restoration  of  their  health :  a  Iving-m 
charity  is  also  supported,  whichgreatly  adds  to  the 
•  comforts  of  the  poor :  a  school  of  industry  was 
several  years  ago  instituted,  at  which  poor  child- 
.  dren  are  not  only  taught  to  read  and  write,  afler 
the  plan  of  Dr.  Bell,  but  are  also  instructed  in 
-various  kinds  of  useful  work,  such  as  knitting, 
.sewing,  kitchen  work,  shoemaking,  card  setting, 
>&c.:  there  is  also  a  charity-school,  which  was 
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founded  in  the  year  1670/  by' the  benefaction 
f^a  benevolent  individual  of  the  name  of  Sandys, 
who,  having  by  his  frugality  and  industry  ac- 
quired a  handsome  fortune,  appropriated  part 
of  it  to  the  education  of  a  certain  number  of 
pioor  boys,  and  the  maintenance  of  eight  widows,: 
which  latter  were  to  be  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Kendal  cottons,  a  coarse  kind  of 
woollen  cloth,  chiefly  exported  to  America ;  to 
this  institution  is  now  annexed  a  work-shop, 
where  the  boys  are  taught  to  weave,  but  this 
][)art  is  supported  chiefly  by  voluntary  annual 
subscription,  as  is  also  a  charity-school  lor  girls : 
there  is  likewise  a  free  grammarrschooly  to  which 
children  of  all  classes  have  access. 

Besides  these  there  are  Sunday  schools,  and 
other  charities  and  donations  of  min6r  consider-- 
iition,  but  all  tending  to  cloathe  the  poor  and 
educate  their  children :  and  whenever  tempo« 
rary  distress  is  felt  by  them,  the  opulent  inha« 
bitants  immediately  come  forward  to  reduce  the 
price  of  provisions,  to  cloathe  them,  and  to 
minister  to  their  wants  in  every  possible  way, 

'  For  the  accommodation  of  the  trade  of  Ken* 
dal  there  are  two  highly  respectable  banking- 
houses,  which  were  established  about  the  year 
1788.  There  are  idso  two  libraries :  one  called 
the  Book  Club,  established  about  the  year  1756, , 
in  which  the  books  are  allowed  to  remain  five 
years,  and  are  then  sold  by  auction  to  the  sub- 
scribers :  the  other,  called  the  Kendal  Library, 
was  established  in  1794,  which  is  now  become. 
1^^.  valuable^  as,  by  a  permanent  law,  the  books 
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are  not  to  be  sold.  The  Book  Gub  is  only  wor« 
thy  of  remark,  as  being  the  means  of  drawing 
together  once  a-year  the  nobility  and  most  res* 
pectable  gentry  of  the  county,  who  dine  tog^ 
ther  generally  in  September,  at  a  convivial 
entertainment  called  the  Venison  Feast,  which 
is  succeeded  by  an  assembly  in  the  evening,  called 
the  Book  Club  Ball.  In  the  year  1816  was  es« 
tablished  in  this  town,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county,  a  societv  for  investigating  the  his* 
tory  of  Westmorland,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
useful  knowledge.  The  meetings  of  this  soci* 
ety  are  held  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  calendar 
month,  when  papers  are  reacf,  or  some  subject 
relating  to  the  objects  of  the  society  is  discussed 
by  the  members  present.  As  the  respectable 
part  of  the  inhabitants  have  a  Uterar^r  turn,  this 
society  promises  to  be  of  great  utility  in  the 
promotion  of  useful  knowledge }  and  as  several 
o£  its  members  are  men  of  first*rate  talents,  the 
defective  history  of  Westmorland  published  by* 
Bum,  is  likely  to  be  much  improved  by  this 
institution. 

The  manufactures  chiefiy  consist  of  leather 
and  woollen.  The  sole-leather  tanned  at  Ken- 
dal has  long  been  held  in  high  estimation,  on 
account  of  its  durability :  but  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  woollens,  called  Kendal  cottons,  which 
we  mentioned  before,  is  the  most  ancient,  and 
is  still  carried  on  by  what  are  called  sheermen : 
besides  these  there  are  worsted  stockings,  lin- 
seys,  and  fine  woollen  waistcoat  pieces  manufac- 
tured. Dying  is  also  carried.on  to  considerable 
extent,  besides  various  other  trades. 


1st 

llie  Burgh  of  Kendal  is  governed  by  a  Cor^ 
poration,  consisting  of  a  Mayor,  twelve  Alder^ 
men»  and  twenty  capital*  Burgesses.  The 
Mayor  is  elected  annually  at  Michaelmas,  and 
^ives  two  entertainments  to  a  select  number  of 
inhabitants  at  the  Moot^hall ;  one  on  his  access 
sion  to  office,  and  the  other  on  the  Monday 

Sreviously  to  his  being  superseded  by  the  new 
f  ayor,  his  successor.  The  more  opulent  peo* 
pie  are  still  frugid  and  industrious ;  loyal  and  of 
independent  spirit;  civil,  and  though  they  may 
not  be  distinguished  by  urbanity  of  manner,  yet 
their  honesty  and  sincerity  will  seldom  be  ex^ 
ceeded  in  any  manufacturing  town. 

The  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  town 
stands,  takes  its  rise  in  the  vale  of  Kentmere^ 
about  fourteen  miles  north  of  Kendal,  where 
small  springs  issue  from  the  mountains  which 
environ  the  dale,  and  are  collected  iq  4  small 
lake  or  mere,  from  whence  is  derived  the  name 
(Kentmere) ;  froiq  tl^is  l^e  issues  the  river 
Kent,  which,  being  joined  by  the  rivers  of  Ap« 
plethwaite,  Longsleddale,  and  Grf^yrigg,  be« 
comes  a  powerful  stream  of  water  when  it  arrives 
at  Kendal ;  where  it  is  employed  to  work  the 
machinery  of  severs^  large  mills,  situate  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town ;  as  it  descends  southward 
its  banks  are  ornamented  by  beautiful  woods 
and  rich  grounds,  which  afford  1^  variety  of  de-p 
lightful  walks,  and  abundance  of  picturesque 


f  Bo  they  are  named  in  the  Ouaiftf 
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scenery :  we  would  especially  point  cut  Levena 
Parky  about  four  miles  south  of  Kendal,  as  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  tourist. 

The  river  abounds  in  trout  of  an  excellent 
quality ;  and  formerly  was  well  stocked  with 
salmon ;  but  of  late  years,  the  latter  have  nearly 
deserted  it,  on  account  of  several  high  wiers 
that  have  been  erected,  which  obstruct  their 
course  when  at  certain  times  of  the  year  these 
fish  are  inclined  to  run  up  the  rivers*. 

From  Kendal  to  Ambleside  there  are  two 
roads,  one  by  Staveleyt,  which  is  the  direct  road, 
and  that  on  which  a  coach  passes  daily,  Sundays 
excepted :  the  other  is  through  Bowness,  and 
is  the  better  road,  ^th  of  these  roads  unite 
at  a  place  called  Cooks  House,  about  four  miles 
from  Ambleside. 


0im^^*^'*>0^i0>^h0m»m0»^* 


*  A  farther  locount  of  Kendal  is  giren  in  tbe  Appendix. 

f  Dranken  Barnab;|r  took  up  his  residenee  in  this  riUage  after 
marriage,  at  which  period  his  rakish  rambles  terminated.  Perhaos 
Staveley  might  be  tne  place  of  the  author's  nativity,  for  it  is  in  tbe 
parish  of  Kendal  of  whichi  or  of  the  town  itself,  he  declares  him- 
self to  hare  been  a  native,  though  an  ancient  editor  of  bis  itinerant 
supposes  him  to  hare  been  bom  at  Appleby,  from  an  ambiguous 
passage,  which  aignifles  I  came  to  AppleW,  the  capital  of  the 
county  where  I  was  bom.  The  same  editor  also  supposes  his  name 
to  have  been  Harrington,  from  a  passage  in  his  Itinerant  equally 
ambiguous.  This  might  be  the  case^  for  a  family  of  that  name 
reaided  at  StaTeley  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  third* 
but  the  traditional  history  of  this  singular  character,  which  died 
with  an  inhabitant  of  Kendal  about  thirty  years  ago,  calls  him 
Bamaby  Robinson.  One  thing  is  certain :  a  man  of  the  name  of 
John  l£obinson  was  liring  in  tne  town  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
first,  and  was  lineally  descended  from  this  writer  of  latin  doggreK 
He  was  better  known  hy  the  name  of  Johnny  Nogs,  from  bis  oocu« 
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liTeither  of  these  coads  are  particidwly  inter- 
esting, till  within  sight  of  the  lake  of  Winder* 
mere. 

The  traveller  leaves  the  town  of  Kendal  hy 
a  steep  ascent,  having  the  workhouse  on  the 
right  and  the  puson  on  the  left,  after  which  her 
travels  over  pretty  easy  ground  to  the  turnpike 

Ste^  scarcely  two  miles  from  the  town ;  here 
s  Bowness  road  turns  on  the  left  from  that 
direct  to  Ambleside.  In  the  bottom  all  the  way 
from  the  town  to  the  turnpike  gate,  there  is  a 
sort  of  prettiness,  not  unlike  the  vales  in  Derby* 
shire;  but  the  aspect  is  towards  Shi^p  and  Of  ton^ 
and  on  a  feliish  but  not  a  pleasant  distance* 

T  2 
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pttion  of  (rtcingf  dotb  wifh  a  hand  instranieiit  called  Dogv,  prerfoutf 
to  the  iorention  of  frixing  milb.  Tbia  circuawtaiiGe,  tbougb  it 
docs  not  actually  determine  Baroaby's  name  to  be  Robinson,  cer- 
tainly corroborates  the-  traditional  history,  which  asserted  the 
reality  of  hn  ohaiaflter,  in  contradiction  to  an  opinioo  which  has 
lately  been  broached,  that  maintains  Dranken  Bamaby  to  be  a  fie* 
titious  name,  under  which  an  humourous  character  in  London 
amused  his  sportire  fancy.  The  supposition  mav  appear  plausible 
to  our  southern  neighbours,  but  it  seems  highly  improbable  to  a 
natiTC  of  Kendal,  from  the  intimate  knowlege  which  the  author  of 
the  Itinerary,  be  he  who  he  may,  had  of  the  topographical  bounda- 
ries of  the  parishes  and  sub-divinona  of  this  part  of  the  eouoty^ 
It  appears  from  his  writings,  that  he  trareUed  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  first.  His  first  journey  to  the  north  was  probably 
undertaken  a  litde  before  the  expedition  against  the  isle  of  Rea,  and 
bis  last  aller  the  affairaof  that  unhappy  monarch  began  to  decline. 
An  old"  copy  of  his  Itinerary  is  still  m  being  at  Dalham  Tower,  on 
a  blank  page  of  which  a  predecessor  of  the  present  proprietor,  Da* 
niel  Wilson,  Esq.,  wrote,  '*  1  knew  the  author  of  this  book  well; 
He  was  conmionly  called  Dapoer  Dick."  A  portrait  of  Dapper 
Dick  is  still  preserved  in  Kenoai,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  An- 
thony Yeats,  Esq.,  but  certain  hical  aotiqnariea  suppose  it  to  repre* 


tent  the  person  of  one  of  the  Biaithwaites,  of  bumeside,  more 
remarkable  for  an  attention  to  his  personal  appearance^  than  for  hi* 
opulence. 
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A  UtUe  beyond  the  tarnpike  gate,  on  the  right, 
stands  Towtison  Hail,  a  seat  of  James  Bateman, 
Esq. ;  this  is  a  family  house^  which  has  been 
improved  by  the  oWtaeh  AboDt  half  a  mile  to 
the  ri^hti  bn  thfe  banks  of  the  river  Kent,  are 
the  ruins  of  Bumeside  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Braithwaitest  a  family  now  extinct. 

From  Townson  Hall  the  ascent  is  to  a  steep 
common  called  Rotherheath,  which^  bald  and 
dreary,  has  nothing  to  divert  the  attention  from 
internal  rumination  but  thci  heights  of  Staveley 
and  Kentmere,  which  dwell  upon  the  eye  for 
a  good  distance.  'Staveley,  five  miles  from  Ken« 
dal,  is  H  village  whieh  With  its  churCh  has  some- 
what of  the  picturesque  about  it ;  the  hills  on 
the  north  and  east  rise  steeply,  and  produce  on 
the  whole  a  very  respectable  aggregate*  From 
Staveley  a  road  deviates  to  the  nght^  which, 
after  passing  Kentmere  tafn,  is  through  the 
grand  and  solitary  vale  of  Kentmere^  and  over 
the  high  pass  called  Nanbield,  from  thence  in  a 
steep  descent  by  Small  Water  it  winds  down  a 
rugged  track  to  Mardaie,  which  lies  at  the  head 
of  Haws  Water*  On  the  Ambleside  road  about 
six  miles  and  a  half  from  Kendal^  stands  Ings 
chapel,  a  ne&t  erection  of  rather  modern  date^ 
a  little  beyond  which  the  old  road  to  Ambleside 
turns  on  the  right  out  of  the  new  road,  and  after 
traversing  ApplethWaite  Common  passes  Saint 
Catherines,  the  property  and  residence  of  Miss 
Parker,  wheh  from  a  steep  descent,  after  a  se- 
paration of  three  miles,  it  joins  the  new  road  at 
Troutbeck  Bridge;  this  descent  displays  the 
head  of  the  lake  of  Windermere  in  iull  glory ; 
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bttt  thfe  new  road,  long  before  it  reaches  Trout-* 
beck  Bridge,  exhibits  not  only  its  head  but  foot ; 
the  latter  from  the  summit  of  Bannrigg,  begin- 
ning with  the  islands,  which  is  an  excellent 
release  from  the  insipidity  of  the  last  mile  or 
two. 

But  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Orrest, 
atill  nearer  Ambleside,  that  sudden  and  extra- 
ordinary burst  on  the  head  of  the  lake^  with  all 
its  mazy  windings  and  massive  woods,  its  ver« 
dant  plains  an<l  rocky  mountains,  will  scarcely 
fail  to  enrapture  that  traveller  who,  with  feelings 
alive  to  all  the  charms  of  nature^  has  rarely  seen 
a  mountain ;  or  a  lake  of  a  more  extended  aimen« 
sion  than  the  Serpentine  river. 

Passing  the  few  houses  at  Orrest^  the  tourist 
will  presently  see  EUeray  on  the  right,  the  pro- 
perty of  John  Wilson,  Esq.,  and  on  the  left  the 
Bowness  road  to  Ambleside ;  from  this  junction 
it  is  down  hill  to  the  sign  of  the  Sun,  which  will 
be  seen  although  below  the  visible  horizon,  and 
near  this  inn  is  the  foot  of  the  old  Kendal  road. 
It  was  near  the  Sun  that  Philosopher  Walker^ 
probably  first  studied  astronomy,  for  his  birth-* 
place  is  betwei^n  it  and  Troutbeck  Bridge,  and 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  each.  Passing 
the  bridge  on  the  left,  the  avenue  to  Calgarth 
Pai  k  is  seen.  Calgarth  Park,  till  his  death,  was 
the  seat  of  that  learned  and  venerable  prelate 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Landaff.    The  road,  which 
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*  For  in  ftceoant  x>f  Pbitofeopher  Walker,  see  the  Appen^JIz. 
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is  beautifully  shaded  vith  trees,  affords  a  pros- 
pect finely  diversified  with  wood  and  views  of 
the  lake.  It  first  passes  by  a  farm  house  called 
Ecclerigg,  afterwards  the  Low  Wood  Inn  on 
the  right,  and  at  the  head  of  the  lake  is  the  turn* 
pike  gate,  where  the  old  bell-horse  road  to 
Whitehaven  over  Hardknott  and  Wrynose  leaves 
that  more  commodious  one  by  Ambleside  and 
Keswick. .  From  the  turnpike  gate  to  the  Sa- 
lutation Inn  in  Ambleside,  it  is  scarcely  a  mile* 


It  has  beea  before  mentioned  that  the  Bow- 
ness  road  from  Kendal  leaves  that  direct  to 
Ambleside  at  the  turnpike  gate  not  two  miles 
from  Kendah  This  road  on  the  whole  is  of  a 
more  varied  description  than  the  direct  one ; 
its  localities  are  often  pieasins,  and  its  openings 
southward  through  the  marbled  jaws  of  Under- 
barrow  and  other  craggy  vistas,  are  certainly 
fipe. 

But  the  lake  first  bursts  on  the  e^e  like  a  fairy 
vision  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  irom  Bowness. 
Here  it  is  seen  spotted  with  all  its  prettv  islands, 
and  skirted  by  shores  ornamehtea  with  a  Iuieu- 
riant  abundance  of  wood.  After  beholding  this 
sight,  the  spectator  will  presently  see  Bowness 
and  the  lake  beyond  it  lying  in  the  valley  be- 
neath :  the  Rydal  mountains  raise  their  heads 
at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  road  from  Bowness  to  its  junction  with 
that  direct  from  Kendal  to  Ambleside  is  partly 
through  wooded  grounds ;  Rayrigg,  the  seat  of 
the  Rev»  John  l^leming,  stuuls  on  a  delicate 
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elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  at 
an  agreeable  distance  from  the  road.  On  rising 
die  hill  beyond  Rayrigg,  it  passes  MillarGround, 
an  ancient  farm  house,  and  soon  joins  the  Am- 
bleside road,  having  on  the  left  a  view  of  Win- 
dermere, with  the  pikes  of  Langdale,  which  is 
one  of  the  richest  views  in  nature. 

The  writer,  though  fully  aware  that  every, 
indeed  any,  necessary  information  to  the  tourist 
will  always  be  heavy  and  unpleasant  to  the  clo- 
set reader,  cannot  however  avoid  recapitulating 
the  above  described  avenues  to  Ambleside,  for 
the  general  advantage  of  such  as  wish  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  their  tour. 

From  Lancaster  to  Ulverston  across  the  sands 
is  twenty-one  miles. 

From  Ulverston  to  Fumess  Abbey  through 
Dalton  seven  miles. 

.  From  Ulverston  to  Ambleside  there  are  three 
roads. 

The  first  either  by  Penny  Bridge  or  Lowick 
Hall,  both  roads  meeting  at  Lowick  Bridge ; 
and  along  the  eastern  banks  of  Coniston  Water 
to  Ambleside  direct,  twenty-two  miles. 

The  same  rout,  only  deviating  at  the  head  of 
Che  lake  to  the  New  Inn,  and  joining  the  direct 
road,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  twenty-four  miles* 

From  Ulverston  to  Ambleside   by  Penny 
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Bridge,  Whitestock  Hall,  Esthwaite  Water,  and 
Hawksdiead,  twenty -one  miles. 

From  Ulvewton  to  Ambleside  by  Penny 
Bridge,  South,  Backbarrow,  Ne^by  Bridge, 
and  the  eastern  side  of  Windermere,  through 
Bowness,  twenty*foiur  miles* 

From  Lancaster  to  Ulverston  by  Burton, 
Millthorpe,  Heversham,  Levens,  Withersiack, 
Kewton,  Newby  Bridge,  Backbarrow,  Bouth, 
Penny  Bridge  (a  way  to  avoid  the  sands),  thirty* 
eight  miles. 

The  deviation,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Lan- 
caster to  Warton  and  through  the  Yealands  and 
Beetham  to  Millthorpe,  is  ue  same  distance  as 
through  Burton  to  Millthorpe^ 

From  Lancaster  to  Ambleside  by  Newby 
Bridge  and  the  eastern  side  of  Windermere, 
forty-two  miles ;  if  to  avoid  Newby  Bridge  when 
a  mile  short  of  it,  by  leaving  Staveley  chapel  on 
the  left,  forty-one  miles. 

From  Lancaster  to  Ambleside  by  Burton^ 
End  Moor,  and  Kendal,  thirty-six  miles. 

From  Lancaster  to  Ambleside  through  Bur- 
ton, Millthorpe,  and  Kendal,  thirty-seven  miles. 

The  last  two  are  from  Kendal  to  Ambleside 
direct. 

If  the  road  through  Bowness  be  taken^  it  will 
inake  an  additional  two  miles« 
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<<  Here  nothing  at  present  ift  found  of  all  diat 
Camden  mentiona  of  tnts  place.  So  swifl  is  time 
in  destroying  the  last  remains  of  ancient  mag« 
aificeoce !.  Koman  coins  and  arms  have  bee^ 
irequendy  fmind  here ;  and  in  forming  the  tum^ 
pike  road  tlirough  Ry^  an  urn  waa  lately  taken 
up,  which  contained  ashes  and  other  Roman 
remains^  and  serves  to  prove  that  the  tract  of 
the  ancient  road  laid  that  way*"/* 

<<  Ambleside,  from  the  shniUtnde  of  the  nnneb 
is  supposed  by  Camden  to  have  been  the  Ambo^ 
glana  in  the  Itinerary.  But  anciently  it  was 
written  HmnelmdCf  wtuch  bath  n€»t  so  much  re- 
semblance to  the  word  Amboglana,  but  may  seett 
rathw  to  have  been  derived  from  the  name  of 
the  owner.  And  Mr.  Horsley  makes  it  appear 
clearly,  that  the  Amboglavm  of  the  Romans  was 
Burdoswald,  in  Northumberland.  That  there 
has  been  a  Roman  station  herCf  there  is  no 
doubt;  and  Mr.  Horsley,  from  the  distances, 
supposes  it  to  be  the  Dictis  in  the  Noticia.  Sir 
Daniel  Fleming,  speaking  of  it,  sajrs^  at  the  up^ 
per  comer  of  Wind^tnere  Water,  not  far  from 
the  present  town  of  Ambleside,  lies  the  carcase 

y 
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(as  it  were)  of  an  ancient  city,  with  large  ruins  of 
walls;  and  without  the  walls,  the  nibbish  of  old 
buildings  in  many  places.  Adjoining  to  which, 
and  opening  to  the  water,  there  hath  been  a  fort, 
the  dimensions  whereof  are  yet  very  distinguish- 
able, being  of  an  oblong  figure,  in  length  about 
165  yards,  and  in  breath  100.  It  hath  been 
fortified  with  a  ditch  and  rampire.  That  it  was 
a  work  of  the  Romans,  the  British  bricks,  the 
mortar  tempered  with  small  pieces  of  bricks,  the 
little  urns,  the  glass  vials,  the  Roman  coins 
which  have  been  oflen  found  there,  the  round 
stones  like  millstones  (of  which  soldered  toge- 
ther they  were  wont  to  make  pillars),  and  the 
paved  ways  leading  to  it,  are  undeniable  testi- 
monies. And  to  this  place  Mr.  Horsley  sup- 
poses the  military  ways  to  have  gone,  which  pass 
by  Pap-castle,  and  through  Graystock  park^/' 

^'  Several  medals  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
dug  up  here,  are  in  that  collection  which  Mr. 
Thomas  Braithwaite,  of  Ambleside,  gave  by 
deed  dated  November  26,  1674,  to  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Oxfordt." 

The  rivulet  called  Stock  Gill,  passes  through 
the  town  of  Ambleside,  and  is  there  the  line  of 
separation  betweenithe  ptu*ishes  of  Bowness  and 
Grasmere,  consequently  Ambleside  lies  in  both 
those  parishes.    The  Grrasmere  part,  which  is 
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called.  Ambleside  above  Stock,  is  situate  at  the 
foot  of  the  high  mountain  Scandale ;  and  Am- 
bleside below  Stocky  at  the  foot  of  Wansfell. 

^  Ambleside  is  situated  in  a  valley,  which  is 
highly  and  deservedly  distinguished  for  its  beau- 
ty. .  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Rothay,  which 
naes  near  Dumnail  raise,  on  the  descent  from 
which  it  is  joined  by  several  mountain  tprrent^ 
the  principal  is  that  from  JBasedale  tarn :  it  then 
passes  through  the  lakes  of  Grasmere  and  Rydal, 
and  in  its  sweet  and  mazy  windings  through 
the  continuous  vales  of  Rydal  and  Ambleside, 
receives  the  tributary  streams  of  Rydal,  JScan- 
dale  Beck,  and  Stock  Gill..'  At  a  place  called 
the  landing,  its  waters  join  the  Brathay,  from 
which,  in  a  meandering  course  of  little*' more 
than  half  a  mile,  the  united  streams  empty  them* 
^Ives  into  the  lake  of  Windermere* 

Ambleside  is  a  most  romantic  village-«-*what 
it  was  in  Roman  times  is  not  known :  at  present 
its  building  lines  produced  run  to  every  point 
of  tiie  compass ;  the  ground  on  which  it  stands 
rises. suddenly  from  the  plain. below;  each  par- 
ticular house  is  situate  upon  a  separate  knoH; 
every  succeeding  architect  has  attempted  some- 
thing new,  scarcely  two  houses  being. alike  in 
either  form  or  magnitude,  and  none  equi^dis*- 
tant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

When  the  writer  was  in  Amblestide  in  the  year 

1778,  its  appearance  was  not  only  singularly 

antiquated  but  highly  picturesque :    hie'  saW  it 

again  in  1792,  andm  1794,  and  again  on  settling 

u  2 
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4il  Ambleside  in  180a  Its  prqgec^M  patehei^ 
its  connecting  galleries^  its  beautifmly  formed 
chimnieS)  and  all  its  bcdd  irregularities,  bad 
greatly  suffered  between  visit  and  visit  :--^it  is 
How  quite  another  tkin^^  to  what  it  was  in  Mn 
West's  titne.  Even  durinsr  the  artist's  residence. 
It  haa  been  greatly  dilapidated ;  and  iaatead  of 
that  ancient  town  when  he  first  saw  it,  its  geae- 
lal  appearance  is  that  of  a  auidern  vuiage* 
iThere  are^  however,  j^et  lemaining  several 
respectable  studies  ^  a  iewof  wiiioh  are  eaeeU 

Hie  ttale  of  AmUeside,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
Iffiautifiilly  wooded,  but  this  beauty  is  not  the 
Jesuit  .of  the  general  taate  of  the  praprietors^ 
but  of  their  number  i  individuals,  by  die  indis* 
criminate  luse. of  the  ate,  are  constantly  pro^ 
ducing  local  isgtiry^  any  one  of  which,  by  the 
labours  of  a  spring,  were  the  dale  his  own,  might 
reduce  it  to  a  treeless  ruin ;  but  this  is  not  the 
Mse,  for  its  woods  are  in  every  vuiety,  fron  the 
single  tree  to  their  grandest  and  most  numerous 
asaembiago**-«exotic8  rarely  intrude  themselves 
oipon  the  eye,  and  where  they  do  it  is  generally 
in  a  subdued  conneokion  wiUi  the  native  beaa* 
^es  of  the  country  s  a  few  ancient  firs  and  syca«- 
mores,  in  fine  intermixture  with  those  beauties, 
4iignify  the  villsff^  which,  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  valley,  from  the  sides  of  the  mona^ 
tains,  and  even  from  their  circumjacent  summitSt 
are  an  object  of  singular  beauty* 

AmfaAeside  and  Keswick  are  the  places  prin- 
DipaHy  from  which  the  Kuglish  lakes,  and  the 
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iMantaifis  and  valleya  lying  aroand  them,  are 
^ited. 

The  population  of  Keswick  at  least  doubles 
that  of  Atiibleside»  and  the  inns  and  lodgings 
bouses  are  proportionately  numerous :  there  is 
likewise  an  activity  and  industry  on  the  part  of 
Ihose  whose  business  it  is  to  show  and  to  describe 
the.  surrounding  tsountry  to  strangers,  which 
iiftve  been  the  means  of  rendering  Keswick  more 
known,  and  consequently  more  valued  as  a  sta* 
than  Aodbleside. 


Derwent  Water  is  a  fine  lake,  and  there  are 
many  grand,  romantic,  and  beautiiul  scenes  near 
Keswick,  but  till  Ambleside  and  Keswick  shall 
be  more  equally  and  generally  known,  no  popular 
decision  can  with  propriety  be  given  in  favour 
of  rither  the  one  or  the  other  ^pisuse.  The  writer, 
not  only  for  visual  gratification,  but  for  study, 
prelers  Ambleside,  afler  having  with  great  at* 
teation  examined  both  districts :  and  under  the 
influence  of  this  feeling,  he  settled  himself 
Awe. 

The  Salutation  Inn,  in  Ambleside,  is  spacious 
and  airy ;  several  post-chaise,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  stout  post-horses«  are  kept,  and  besides 
tiiese,  for  the  use  of  the  Langdale,  Yewdale, 
Tilberthwaite,  and  other  excursions,  a  few  sad- 
dle horses,  and  carts. 

The  White  Lion,  which  is  the  second  house, 
has  good  stabling,  some  ponies,  and  a  number 
of  b^.  There  are  likewise  other  puUic-faouset 
where  lodgings  may  be  had* 
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And  at  Low  Wood,  a  mile^aod  a  half  fram 
Ambleside  on  the  Kendal  road,  there  is.a  plea^ 
sant  and  commodious  inn,  having  post-chaise 
end  good  horses. 

In  Ambleside  there  are  several  lodging  houses, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  writer  that 
there  are  not  a  greater  number,  as  during  the 
travelling  season,  when  all  such  houses  are  Aill» 
more  are  enquired  for  by  those  who  wish,  to  see 
the  country  apart  from  the  bustle,  not  to  speak 
of  the  expence,  of  an  inn.  Furni^ed  houaea^ 
pleasantly  planted,  would  soon  be  tenanted,  and 
private  property  enhanced  in  value  by  the  con- 
sequent introduction  of  strangers. 

♦  ,/. 

That  there  is  a  great  want  of  such  houses^ 
not  only  in  Ambleside  and  Keswick,  butin  other 
parts  of  the  country,  would  presently  be  seen 
on  their  being  built  on  desirable  plots  and  suit* 
ably  furnish^.  And  those  who  let  lodgings 
need  not  be  alarmed,  as  they  would  rather  find 
benefit  than  suffer  by  the  addition  of  furnished 
houses;  their  trade  being  to  provide  food  as 
well  as  lodgings,  which  would  then  be  in  a 
greater  proportion  for  the  use  of  gentlemen 
than  ladies. 

Few  projects  for  amending  the  condition  of 
£he  neeay,  and  for  the  reduction  of  parish  rates^ 
would  be  so  beneficially  devised  as  to  build  lodg"- 
ing  houses  in  places  where  they  were  likely  to 
be  let :  and  in  what  way  could  money  be  more 
securely  deposited  than  by  a  general  subscript 
tiou>  in  shares  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  pounds 
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each :  five  thousand  pounds  would  build  a  num-* 
her  of  houses,  worth  frcwn  five  to  twenty-five 
pounds  per  annum,  or  double  that  sum  u  fur- 
nished. 

The  benefits  of  such  subscriptions  might  ac- 
crue  to  the  subscribers  in  any  of  the  foUowing 
shapes : — 

'  First,  from  annual  dividends  on  profit,  the 
property  to  be  transferrable  or  devisable,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  proprietors. 

Secondly,  from  annual  dividends,  the  property 
nbt  transferrable  nor  devisable,  but  for  the  be- 
nefit of  survivors ;  the  whole  estate  devolying 
to  the  last  life. 

Thirdly,  from  sinking,  in  favour  of  the  sub- 
scriber or  a  person  named  by  him^  the  sum  ad- 
vanced. The  annual  profits  of  the  buildings  to 
be  laid  out  yearly;  and  every  year,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  other  buildings,  or  in  lands,  at  the  plea* 
sure  of  the  subscribers :  the  whole  of  the  ori- 
ginal property  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  last 
nfe ;  and  the  accumulated  property  on  that  last 
life  becoming  possessed  of  the  original  property, 
to  be  fi^r  the  benefit  of  the  heirs  (only)  of  the 
original  lives. 

All  unemployed  nught  be  immediately  put 
to  work ;  and  all  paupers,  men,  women,  and' 
children,  capable  or  sustaining  labour,  the  aged 
and  the  innrm  only  to  be  excused.  To  the 
master  workmen  all  strong  and  well-grown  boys*' 
might  forthwith  be  apprenticed. 
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Men  not  trained  up  in  the  building  or  the 
furnishing  of  houses,  would  be  useful  as  labour<» 
ers,  and  Ae  more  ingenious  part  of  them  addi« 
tionally  useful  where  the  exercise  of  the  head  at 
well  as  the  hands  would  be  necessary :  some 
stout  women  and  girls  mig^t  be  employed  out 
of  doors,  and  the  delicate  within  doors,  at  the 
needle  or  oth^  productive  labour, 

A  stage  coach  to  Whitehaven  leaves  Kendal 
every  morning,  Sundays  excepted,  at  five,  and 

E asses  through  Ambleside  at  eight;  the  White* 
aven  coach  passes  through  Ambleside  on  the 
same  days,  at  six  in  the  eveninj^,  on  its  way  to 
Kendal,  where  it  arrives  about  nine. 

In  Ambleside  there  is  a  liberally  endowed 
free  ^mmar*school,  founded  in  1723,  by  John 
Kelsick,  of  Ambleside,  gentleman ;  the  present 
master  is  the  Rev.  William  Sewell:  another 
classical  schod,  for  the  education  of  a  limited 
number  of  voung  gentlemen,  is  taught  by  the 
Rev.  John  Uawes,  who  is  the  officiatiaj;  clergy^ 
man  at  the  parochial  chapel  of  Ambleside, 

The  ancient  chapel  of  Ambleside  was  taken 
down  and  substantially  rebuilt  in  the  year  1813^ 
its  interior,  though  plain,  is  neat  and  sufficiently 
commodious  for  the  population  of  the  township, 
which  is  under  one  thousand— -men,  women^ 
and  children.  The  chapel  is  a  beautiful  apex  to 
the  village  from  all  parts  of  the  valley. 

A  boarding-school  in  Ambleside  for  young 
ladies^  has  been  opened  by  Miss  fietcfaer :  ma 
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ft  library,  for  general  accommodatiotit  by  Mr, 
Thomas  Troughton. 

The  weekly  market  in  Ambleside  is  on  Wed* 
nesday,  and  almost  exclusively  for  animal  food, 
but  the  butchers  not  being  residenti  attend  twice 
in  each  week  during  summer,  f'ish,  butter, 
eggs,  poultry,  and  other  articles  of  food^  s^e 
hawked  from  house  to  house,  to  the  no  smaU 
inconvenience  of  both  buyer  and  seller,  who,  if 
determined  to  remedy  this  defect,  might  forth* 
with  do  it,  the  one  by  exposing,  and  the  other 
by  purchasing,  from  the  sheltered  standings  un- 
der the  market  and  the  cross  houses. 

The  present  market«-house  in  Ambleside  was 
erected  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  one.  The  old  market-house  was 
supported  on  pillars  and  galleried  round,  and  it 
was  a  most  curious  and  picturesque  building. 

In  the  accelerated  mode  of  preparation  for  the 
loom,  cotton  wool  had  long  the  lead  of  sheeps^ 
wool,  cottoA  being  spun  by  the  jenny  and  other 
engines  upwards  of  forty  years  ago,  but  wool 
scarcely  more  than  half  that  time.  Therie  is  a 
bell  attached  to  the  present  market-house  in 
Ambleside ;  since  sheeps'  wool  was  prepared  by 
machinery  rather  than  the  hand,  it  nas  become 
useless ;  formerly  it  announced  in  weekly  tink- 
lings  the  commencement  of  the  market— then 
all  was  bustle  i  joy  beamed  in  every  countenance 
— ^fbr  all  the  traffic  was  for  ready  money,  and 
every  individual  fed  upon  the  produce  of  hia 
labours. 
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The  annual  fairs  are  on  the  Wednesday  in 
Whitsun  week  and  on  the  29th  of  October,  for 
cattle  and  all  kinds  of  merchandise* 

The  principal  trade  of  Ambleside  is  the  ma- 
nufacture of  linseys,  by  Messrs.  Partiidge  and 
Cooper,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  those  gentlemen 
to  observe  tliat  they  have,  with  a  feehng  highly 
creditable  to  themselves,  not  only  given  employ- 
ment in  the  worst  of  times  to  a  numerous  body 
of  mechanics,  but  comforts  gratuitously  in  aU 
needful  cases. 


Xo.  FS.  J^tocit  «m. 


Stock  Gill  rises  in  the  Screes*  on  the  side  of 
Scandale  fell,  not  far  from  Kirkstone,  and  run- 
ning west  of  tlie  houses  called  the  High,  Mid- 
dle, and  Low  Groves,  passes  through  Ambleside 
near  the  Salutation  Inn,  and  joins  the  river 
Rothay  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  town,  and 
about  four  miles  from  its  source. 

The  finest  part  of  Stock  is  comprehended  be- 
tween the  woollen  mill  and  StocK  Gill  force,  a 
distance  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 


**W»<»»^#^»»»»»»»»»i^»^^» 


*  8cree8  si^ifies  8hiiig1e»  or  broken  pieces  of  rock ;  also  the 
word  scread,  from  the  same  root  in  the  Westmorland  dialect^  is 
used  for  shreds  of  doth. 
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'  There  are  three  mills  in  Ambleside,  in  addi« 
tion  to  the  woollen  mill,  namely,  a  com  mill,  a 
bark  mill,  and  a  mill  for  turning  wood  as  well 
as  ivory,  all  lying  between  the  woollen  mill  and 
Stock  Gill  force.  •     . 

At  every  step  in  this  distance  the  river  ex- 
hibits either  excellent  compositions,  or  rich  de- 
tached pieces  for  the  embellishment  of  land- 
scape. 

This  beautiful  transparent  stream  runs  over  a 
bed  of  the  finest  formed  rocks  and  stones,  which 
by  their  inequalities  produce,  in  every  possible 
variety,  theprettiest  of  water-falls;  sometimes 
confined  to  a  narrow  channel,  the  water,  impa- 
tient of  rcMstance,  dashes  impetuously  down  the 
steep  crag  to  a  momentary  rest ;  but  c^tener 
spanning  the  little  channel,  in  soothing  and  gen- 
tle motion  slips  over  the  smooth  rocks,  thereby 
SQftening  into  beauty  all  their  original  tints  by 
its  transparency.  The  margin  of  this  mW  is 
sometimes  low,  sometimes  swelling,  but  oAener 
in  steep  and  grassy  banks,  or  bold  projecting 
rocks  nsing  to  a  vast  height ;  the  native  woods, 
in  a  wild  intricacy,  impend  from  the  rocks, 
which  are  additionally  doathed  with  fern,  moss^ 
and  other  vegetation. 
# 

The  pike  of  Wansfell  is  occasionally  seen 
through  the  vista  on  looking  up  the  river,  and 
the  I^gdale  pikes  on  looking  down  it.  This 
scene  is  between  the  corn  mill  and  the  turner's 
mill.  The  ori^nal  coloured  drawing,  26  inches 
by  18,  was  entirely  finished  upon  the  spot. 

X  2 
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.  The  woollen  mill,  which  is  the  lowest  upon 
the  stream^  was  built  by  the  proprietor  Mr* 
Rowland  iSuart,  twentv-four  years  ago ;  at  pre* 
sent  it  is  worked  by  Messrs.  cartridge  and  Coo- 
per. The  mill  dam  reflects  in  its  transparent 
waters  the  trees  and  all  the  neighbouring  objects* 

Near  the  junction  of  the  Keswick  and  Pen- 
nth  roads  in  Ambleside*  formerly  stood  Amble- 
side Hall,  the  ancient  family  seat  of  the  Braith* 
waites,  not  a  remnant  of  which  is  left ;  one  of  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque  iqppendages  of  this 
iftansion  however  remains  in  the  shape  of  a 
sufhmer-house,  erected  upon  a  bridge,  which 
q>aris  the  river  ciear  the  woollen  mill ;  this  little 
building  is  the  admiration  of  all  persons  of  taste, 
and  generally  finds  a  place  in  the  port-f<^'o8  of 
visiting  amateurs  ana  artists*  Sknne  larches^ 
injudictously  planted,  interpose  between  this 
<^ect  and  the  drawing-stands,  and  tlie  beauties 
derived  from  time  have  been  injured  by  the  ia^ 
troduction  of  glass  into  the  window  frames^  the 
tea  room  being  recently  fitted  up  as  a  weaving 
9hop» 

The  com  mill  adjoins  the  bridge,  and  between 
it  and  the  summer-house  stands  the  bark  mill  { 
this  part  of  the  river  is  called  Rattle-j^iU,  per-* 
haps  on  account  of  the  turbulence  of  its  waters 
in  a  wet  season* 

The  bark  mill  is  No.  8  of  the  large  etchings, 
atid  the  corn  mill  No.  9«  Nos.  10,  11,  IS,  IS, 
14,  and  15,  are  all  subjects  in  that  series  of 
etchings  the  last  of  which  is  Stock  Gill  force.  . 
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,  StoA  Grill  fofce  is  a  most  interesting  water- 
fall if  seen  to  advantage,  but  its  beauties^  are  in 
li  great  degree  lost  to  the  g^erality  of  visitors^ 
because  they  only  see  it  from  the  foot  path  skirts- 
in^  the  top  of  the  bank,  which  rises  to  a  great 
height,  and  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
bottom  of  the  channel ;  and  the  spectator  looky 
down  upon  the  scene  rather  than  upwards  or 
horizontally ;  his  view  of  the  water  is  likewise 
impeded  by  a  redundimcy  of  wood. 

.  The  finest  views  are  from  the  bottom,  and  at 
•ome  places  a  Hktle  above  it ;  but  few  dare  ven- 
ture to  the  bottom,  particularly  those  females 
whbse  pedestrian  excursions  have  chiefly  been 
iq>on  level  ground  i  nay  the  male  sex  are  often 
appalled  with  a  view  of  the  way,  and  many  a 
Bond-street  sentleman,  in  his  stable  costume* 
tvould  rather.hazard  his  neck  four-in-hand,  than 
riak  it  by  having  his  arms  precariously  support* 
td  by  the  tw^ES  and  branches  he  may  find  in  his 
way  to  the  giuph  below. 

Several  easy  descents  might  be  made  at  an 
inconsideraUe  expence,  which,  if  well  conduct-* 
ed,  and  the  wood  judiciously  thinned^  would 
give  this  water-fall,  on  a  comparison  with  others* 
that  high  character  it  so  richly  deserves.  - 

The  masters  of  the  Salutation  Inn  and  the 
writer  have  years  ago,  and  every  year,  decided 
on  the  existing  necessity  for  such  improve^ 
ments,  and  determined,  that  while  one  shall  find 
ways  the  other  shall  furnish  means*  but  it  has 
thus  fiu:  unfortiUKAtely  happened  that  the  meana 
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have  beeti  so  engaged  ivith  spades  and  ploughs, 
\9ith  halters  and  horse-whips,  as  to  be  unpro- 
vided with  leisure  either  to  amend  their  old 
ways  or  to  make  good  new  ones. 

This  rivulet  is  the  finest  in  its  kind  amongst 
the  lakes.  Nunnery  is  certainly  an  exquisite 
place,  but  the  rocks  at  Nunnery  being  freestone, 
are  of  a  character  different  to  those  at  Stock 
Gill.  Nunnery  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  most 
judicious  supenntendance  in  the  late  and  present 
proprietors,  Christopher  Aglionby,  Esq.,  and 
his  sister  Mrs.  Bamber,  who,  with  feelings  alive 
to  all  its  native  beauties,  have  taken  advantage 
of  every  circumstance  that  could  tend  to  im- 

?rove  and  displav  those  beauties.  The  river 
!roglin  is  engulphed  in  a  deep  and  narrow  deU, 
inclosed  by  rocks  which  rise  stupendously  on 
each  side,  having  noble  oaks  and  oUier  aged 
trees  in  every  variety  of  picturesque  assemblage. 
Several  fine  water-falls  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  spectator  as  he  passes  along  the  road,  which 
has  been  so  tastefully  conducted,  as  to  catch  all 
the  charms  of  this  secluded  bottom  in  a  progress 
from  the  Eden  to  the  house,  or  from  the  house 
to  the  Eden. 

The  Eden  part  of  the  Nunnery  is  grand,  but 
the  great  breadth  of  the  river  gives  it  an  ap- 
pearance wholly  different  to  that  of  the  Croglin. 
The  road  has  been  cut  with  immense  labour, 
through  rocks  which  rise  imposingly  from  the 
river's  side,  and  the  stately  forest  trees,  which 
grow  luxuriantly  upon  its  swelling  banks,  form 
superb  back-groimds  to  those  rocks ;  the  proud 
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cliffi  on  the  opj^osite  shores,  naced  by  fine  trees^ 
are  rich  in  varied  distances  from  the  poad.        ^ 

The  river  Croglin  is  bounded  on  the  southern 
side  by  land  the  property  of  Richard  Lothian 
Ross,  Esq.,  but  when,  in  the  year  1812,  the 
writer  was  at  Nunnery,  Mr.  Ross  had  not  availed 
himself  of  the  capabilities  offered  by  the  singu- 
lar loqjdities  of  the  situation. 

In  tlie  grounds  at  Nunnery  all  the  woods  are 
full  and  rich  to  the  eye,  the  consequence  of 
that  management  which  steers  between  indis- 
criminate extermination  and  obstructive  redund- 
ancy ;  a  line  of  separation  requiring  that  con- 
summate skill  which  is  the  result  of  long  and 
patient  observation. 

The  Croglin  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  lakes — Stock  Gill  is  surrounded  by  them. 
Each  of  th^se  rivers  has  its  peculiar  and  inter- 
esting features }  the  trees  on  the  Croglin  display 
a  grandeur  and  a  richness  rarely  seen,  but  for 
wmch  they  are  indebted  to  their  being  long 
under  the  government  of  that  fine  taste  every 
where  exhibited  by  the  proprietors. 

Stock  Gill  is  wholly  unlike  the  Cr^lin :  its 
native  charms,  though  seldom  seen,  are  frequent- 
ly injured,  nay  partially  ruined,  by  the  rude 
despoiling  hand  g£  avarice.  From  the  Saluta^ 
tion  Inn  up  tbe  eastern  side  of  the  river  to  its 
head,  the  land  for  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  stream  is  held  of  theproprietor  of  the  inn, 
and  it  is.  matter  of  some  surprise  to  the  writer* 
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that  the  elegant  female  relatives  of  that  propria 
etor  have  not  suggested  the  idea  of  a  road  being 
made  from  the  garden  of  the  inn  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  to  the  water-fall.  On  Stock  Gill 
some  of  the  trees  are  grand,  many  of  them  fin^ 
and  others  picturesque,  all  which,  b^ng  ridded 
of  their  impertinent  neighbours,  would  exhibit 
the  place  in  a  series  of  new  and  delightful  corn* 
binations  from  the  road,  which,  wdl  conducted, 
would  display  a  successive  variety  of  scenes, 
infinitely  superior  to  any  others  in  their  kind 
about  the  lakes. 

Mr.  Gilpin  observes,  ^'a  mountain  toirent 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  forms  a  grand 
cascade ;  but  it  is  so  overgrown  with  tickets, 
that  we  had  no  point  of  view  to  see  it  from  bu|; 
the  top,  which  is  the  most  unpicturesque  we 
could  nave. 

^*  From  this  fall  the  stream  rushes  along  a 
narrow  valley  or  gill,  luxuriantly  adorned  with 
rock  and  wood ;  and  winding  through  it  about 
a  mile,  emerges  near  the  hem  of  the  lake,  into 
which  it  enters.  This  gill  was  so  overgrown 
with  wood,  that  it  appeared  almost  impervious: 
but  if  a  path  could  oe  carried  through  it,  and 
the  whole  a  little  opened,  it  might  be  made  very 
beautiful,  A  scene  in  itself  so  pleanng,  with  a 
noble  cascade  at  one  end,  and  an  extensive  lake 
-at  the  other,  could  not  fkil  to  strike  the  imagin* 
ation  in  the  most  forcilde  manner." 

From  the  inn  to  the  water-fall  half  the  way 
ia  on  the  cart  road  to  the  Groves,  and  the  re* 
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mainder,  after  having  passed  over  a  field,  about 
100  yards,  runs  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  on  a* 
pleasant  but  rugged  descent,  tothe  elevated  stand 
Inhere  the  water-fall  is  generaUy  first  seen. 

The  falls  are  four ;  the  stream  being  divided 
at  the  top,  produces  two  upper  and  two  lower 
ones,  and  parts  of  all  the  four  are  seen  from  the 
usual  stand ;  on  descending  half  way,  the  observer 
arrives  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  upper,  and 
the  top  of  one  of  the  lower  falls.  The  view  be- 
fore him  is  a  pretty  little  picture ;  the  water  in 
a  volume  tumbles  into  a  circular  bason,  from 
which  it  issues  over  a  shelving  rock,  exhibiting 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  artificial  foun- 
tain ;  trees  project  wildly  from  the  encircling 
mural  rocks,  which,  additionally  decorated  witn 

grasses,  fern,  moss,  and  other  plants,  present  a 
eautiiul  appearance. 

The  descent  from  this  middle  stand  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gulph  is  somewhat  difficult,  but 
the  view  of  rocks,  water,  and  wood,  from  certain 
points,  is  grand  and  interesting,  almost  beyond 
any  thing  of  the  sort  in  the  country.  Can  any 
one  view  these  noble  materials,  and  not  regret 
that  of  those  who  visit  the  country  not  one  in  a 
hundred  sees  them  to  advantage  j  whereas,  were 
there  a  convenient  way  to  the  bottom,  this 
inconvenience  would  be  obviated. 

Above  the  highest  falls  the  gill  is  adoriied  b^ 
trees,  which  project  from  the  walls  of  rock,  and  is 
seen  in  pretty  and  ofiten  in  beautiful  varietvalmost 
to  its  source ;  and|  were  the  road  from  the  town 

Y  *     • 
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tnade  not  only  to  the  water-falls  but  up  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  carriage  road,  this  new  and 
interesting  excursion  would  afibrd  an  interesting 
succession  of  objects :  it  would  be  the  easiest, 
and  infinitely  the  most  pleasant,  pedestrian  road 
to  UUs  Water,  and  a  course  that  would  be  taken 
by  many,  who  might  meet  theii  conveyances  at 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  pass  on  Kirkstone* 


IXo.  trM.  g^tavHiaU  Jitttt. 


Scandale  Beck  crosses  the  Keswick  road  at 
Scandale  Bridge,  about  three  furlongs  from 
Ambleside. 

Scandale  Beck  runs  in  Scandale  bottomi  be- 
tween the  High  pike  and  Scandale  fell,  after  its 
de<^Cent  from  these  mountain  steeps  about  a  mile, 
and  with  little  i'all  to  Sweden  Bridge ;  but  from 
Sweden  Bridge  nearly  to  Scandale  Bridge  it  is 
through  a  rude  channel  of  picturesque  stones, 
forming  most  agreeable  water-falls,  which  are 
decorated  in  great  profusion  with  a  rich  and  va- 
ried foliage ;  it  joins  the  Rotfaay  not  four  miles 
from  its  source. 

This  is  a  charming  little  river,  and  in  parts 
will  challenge  a  competition  with  Stock  Gill, 
but  itb  whole  is  certainly  very  much  inferior. 

Few  of  the  falls  on  Scandale  Beck  are  high, 
but  many  of  them  beautiful ;  the  best  ai  e  those 
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between  Scandale  Bridge  and  Nook-end  Bridge, 
and  the  representation  here  given  is  the  first 
upon  the  stream  deserving  attention.  The  ori- 
ginal drawing  was  of  the  size  of  that  in  Stock 
Grill,  and  entirely  finished  from  nature. 

In  dry  weather  it  is  both  easy  and  pleasant  to 
trace  the  beds  of  such  little  rivulets,  by  stepping 
from  stone  to  stone  over  the  watery  interrup- 
tions, and  by  such  investigation  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  what  will  be  worthy  of  notice  in  Sk 
wet  season. 


asStnUermerr. 


Windermere  is  the  largest  lake  in  England, 
bein^  twelve  miles  long ;  about  the  head  it  is 
considerably  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  ancl 
between  the  head  and  the  islands,  which  are 
about  halfway  down  the  water,  it  is  seldom  less 
than  a  mile,  but  it  narrows  gradually  from  the 
islands  to  Newby  Bridge,  which  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  lake. 

Windermere  may  be  conveniently  navigated 
from  all  the  inns  around  it,  there  being  boats 
upon  the  lake  belonging  to  the  inns  at  Amble- 
side, Low  Wood,  Bowness,  the  Ferry-house, 
and  Newbv  Bridge.  Ambleside  is  about  three 
quarters  ojf  a  mile  from  the  houses  called  Water- 
head,  which  are  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
y  2 
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about  the  same  distance  from  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  Rothay  and  Brathay,  where  the  Am- 
bleside boats  are  usually  moored.  The  Brathay, 
after  several  winding  sweeps  and  exquisite  open- 
ings to  the  country,  enriched  by  the  buildings 
at  Clappersgate  and  Brathay,  empties  itself  into 
the  lake :  here  rocks,  splendidly  crowned  with 
trees,  rise  beautifully  out  of  the  water,  and  make 
excellent  combfhations  with  the  craggy  steeps 
of  Loughrigg  fell  and  the  mountains  of  Amble- 
side  and  Rydak  Probably  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  can  scarcely  present  a  sweeter  little 
aquatic  Ihie,  than  that  from  the  landing  at  Clap- 
persgate to  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Windermere. 
But  the  finest  water  view  from  the  head  of 
the  lake  of  Windermere  is  about  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  river's  junction  with  the  lake; 
where  the  mountains  of  Coniston,  Little  and 
Great  Langdale,  Loughrigg,  Rydal,  Ambleside, 
and  Troutbeck ;  the  high  grounds  of  Apple- 
thwaJte,  Orrest,  Bowness,  and  Cartmel  fell ;  and 
the  lands  above  Wray,  as  from  one  station  on 
the  water,  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Brathay  House  and  Old  Brathay,  the  property 
of  Henry  Law,  Esq.,  the  former  the  residence 
of  John  Harden,  Esq.,  and  the  latter  of  James 
Dixon,  Esq.,  are  in  Lancashire,  and  compose 

1)art  of  the  Langdale  picture.  The  Westmor- 
and  houses  beginning  with  Housley  Cottage, 
Mrs.  Freeman's,  which,  with  Croft  Lodge  and 
its  fine  grounds,  the  property  of  Miss  Pritchard, 
are  situate  under  Loughrigg  fell. 

Ambleside,  in  a  line  with  Scandale  fell,  ex« 
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hibits  various  detached  and  pleasantly  planted 
houses,  several  of  them  built  by  Robert  Par- 
tridge, Esq. :  Covey  Cottage,  which  is  one  of 
them,  is  his  residence.  Near  the  Kendal  road, 
and^about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  head  of 
the  lake,  stands  a  good  house,  the  property  of 
William  Newton,  Esq.,  and  nearer  the  lake  and 
at  that  place  called  Water-head,  the  comfortable 
family  habitation  of  the  worthy  yeoman  Mr. 
Thomas  Jackson, 

Dove  Nest,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Benson,  is  in- 
habited by  Messrs.  Tupper.  After  the  demise  of 
the  late  Mr.  Benson,  it  was  successively  inhabited 
by  Sir  Frederick  Morshead,  Bart.,  Edward  Ped- 
der,  Esq.,  —  Ainsworth,  Esq.,  and  lastly,  by 
Thomas  Wood ville,  Esq.,  now  of  Yewdale  Grove. 
Dove  Nest  was  greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Ped- 
der :  it  is  a  delightful  place,  and  the  house  com- 
mands a  very  interesting  view  down  Winder- 
mere, and  one  equal,  if  not  superior  in  its  kind, 
from  an  eminence  in  a  field  adjoining  the  gar- 
dens, of  the  head  of  the  lake,  having  the  Lang- 
dale  pikes  in  distance.  Dove  Nest  is  a  pretty 
object  from  the  boat  at  the  situation  just  spoken 
of.  Low  Wood,  which  appears  close  to  the 
water,  is  the  last  house  in  Ambleside. 

Elleray,  erected  by  and  the  property  of  John 
"Wilson,  Esq.,  is  on  a  fine  elevation  in  Apple- 
thwaite.  Bowness  is  the  last  cluster  of  houses 
observed  on  this  side  of  the  water :  on  the  Lan- 
cashire side  are  High  and  Low  Wray. 

The  Lands  on  the  immediate  borders  of  Win- 
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dermere  are  fertile  and  riclily  decorated  with 
a  profusion  of  fine  trees,  many  of  which  are  of 
stately  growth,  and  so  disposed  either  by  chance 
or  intention,  as  to  produce  not  only  the  grandest 
assemblages  of  massy  woods,  but  shrubs  iii 
every  imaginable  and  tasteful  variety, 

Windermere  is  a  lake  rich  in  its  prospects 
from  many  points  upon  the  public  roads ;  but 
frequently  of  a  higher  description  of  beauty 
from  the  varied  grounds  adioining  them;  it 
may  be  said  to  nave  five  distinctly  featured 
distances:  First,  the  Langdale  pikes,  as  seen 
between  Water-head  and  Bowness,  and  from 
many  delightful  stands  on  each  side  of  the 
road  between  those  places :  Secondly,  the  views 
of  the  islands  down  the  lake,  beginning  on  the 
elevated  wood  lands  something  north  of  Skel- 
gill,  and  ending  on  that  admired  summit  in  the 
Rev.  Mr,  Flemmg's  lands  betw^een  Rayrigg  and 
Millar  Ground :  Thirdly,  the  head  of  the  lake 
having  the  great  and  lesser  islands  in  the  middle^ 
and  the  Rydal  mountains  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance, from  many  sites  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
between  Bowness  and  Bellman  Ground ;  and  of 
features  a  little  varied  all  the  way  from  Fell- 
foot  to  Bellman  Ground :  Fourthly,  the  view 
from  the  station-house  looking  over  the  great 
island,  having  Rayrigg  and  old  and  new  Cal- 
garth  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  with  the  Apple- 
thwaite  and  Kenimere  mountains  in  the  extreme 
distance :  Fifth  and  last,  the  Rydal  and  Amble^ 
side  mountains,  in  an  entire  new  combination  tp 
that  from  Bellman  Ground,  as  observed  fropd 
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many  stands  between  Belle  Grange  and  High 
Wray. 

The  views  from  the  land  and  from  the  water 
afford  each  their  peculiar  delight.  Open  car- 
riages are  greatly  to  be  preferred ;  for  if  the 
weather  be  fine,  the  party  by  changing,  places 
may  see  the  surrounding  objects  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Some  make  a  morning's  aquatic  excursion 
from  Ambleside  to  the  Ferry-house,  the  Station^ 
the  Great  or  Curwen  Island ;  and  perhaps  to 
Bowness.  And  to  see  all  these  places  to  advan- 
tage will  require  the  greatest  part  of  a  day. 

Such  as  like  boating,  and  may  remain  at  one 
inn  or  lodging  for  a  number  of  days,  will  be 
greatly  pleased  with  the  little  excursions  in  their 
several  neighbourhoods.  From  Ambleside  the 
travellers  may  at  pleasure  ride  or  walk  the  three 
quarters  of  a  mi^  to  the  boats  at  the  landing ; 
from  which  place  to  the  lake  the  appearance^ 
have  already  been  debcribed ;  they  may  afler- 
vards  steer  a  short  but  fascinating  course,  by 
skirting  the  deeplv  indented  coast  at  Brathay 
into  Pull  Wyke,  a  pretty  bay  surrounded  by  rich 
woods,  over  which  peep  the  Loughrigg  and  other 
elevated  summits,  and  from  Pull  Wyke  by  the 
grounds  at  Low  Wray  to  the  craggy  and  wooded 
promontorv  a  little  southward ;  from  this  place 
make  for  the  inn  at  Low  Wood  in  a  direct  line, 
and  see  the  Langdale  and  Rydal  mountains,  in 
two  several  and  distinct  but  most  desirable  ar- 
rangements, separated  by  the  imposing  heights 
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at  Loiighriffg.  Tliey  may  then  return  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Brathay  by  Hokn  point,  and  up 
the  river  to  the  landing  place. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  best  situation 
on  the  uater  for  a  view  of  the  country  lying 
round,  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  junction  of 
the  Brathay  with  the  lake,  and  the  party  in  an 
excursion  downwards  will  do  well  to  pass  in  that 
direction,  and  from  that  point  rather  near  to 
the  Lancashire  shore,  by  which  the  high  lands 
at  Rydal,  Ambleside,  Troutbeck,   and  Apple- 
thwaite,  will  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
particularly   Hill   Bell   and  the  neighbouring 
summits.     That  part  of  the  lake  between  the 
two  islands  called  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  Holms, 
having  the  station-house  about  a  mile  from  the 
eye,  and  as  side  screens  the  bold  and  wooded 
elevation  above  Harrow  Slack  on  the  right,  and 
Curwen's  Island  on  the  left,  has  always  been 
particularly  delightful  to  the  feelings  ot  the  au- 
thor.   A  sweet  retrospective  view  of  the  Ry- 
dal mountains,    through  the  opening  between 
Thompson's  Holm  and  the  craggy  heights  above 
Belle  Grange,  either  from  the  water  or  tlie  east- 
em  Lily  of  the  Valley  Holm,  is  an  admirable 
change  of  prospect ;  the  latter  furnishing  a  iine 
fore-ground  of  trees  makes  an  excellent  compo- 
sition.    Rather  than  first  touch  at  the  Great 
Island,  it  will  be  more  pleasant  to  row  direct  for 
the  ferry-house,  thence    to   the  station,  and 
afterwards  return  to  the  ferry,  and  from  the  fer- 
ry to  the  landing  place  upon  the  island,  erected 
by  Mr.  Curwen  for  the  accommodation  of  stran- 
gers.   A  walk  round  the  island  presents  to  the 
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eye  of  the  spectator  maoy  race  and  deligbtful 
changes.  Tiie  boat  may  be  re-entered  by  the 
party  for  ihe  pujpose  of  visiting  Bowness»  orxe-^ 
turning  direct  to  Ambleside.  An  agceeable  Tar 
riation  is  produced  by  returning  in  a  carriage 
from  Bowness  to  Ambleside  ;  and»  as  the  best 
scenery  will  be  in  prospect,  it  maybe  viewed  to 
advantage  even  either  from  a  dbariat  of  a  post- 
chaise. 

To  those  who  have  proceeded  £roa  Kendal 
to  Ambleside  direct,  and  have  only  one  day  to 
spare  for  Windermere,  tJi^  abave  described  jnode 
of  seeing  it,  either  wholly  from  the  water,  or 
from  water  and  land,  is  perhs^  better  than  any 
other.  To  such  as  fiass  through  Ajnfaleside  £bom 
the  isiorth,  the  same  course  may  Jbe  pursued,  or 
carriages  may  he  seat  to  Bowness^  of  post-chaise 
taken  there  for  Kendal. 

Windermene  is.  tuoiaily  crpsaed  at  the  ferry^ 
house  in  aU  carriage  excarskms,  whece  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  viewed  jGroqi  both  sides  ^qd  ti^e  same 
day,  unless  it  is  io  attescursiAaroimd  the  lake, 
a  distwce  of  about  tv£nty-nine  miles;  this  is  a 
great  length  of  line,  and  may  produce  satiety. 

The  best  way  of  pursuing  this  journey  is  to 
pass  down  the  w^estecn  side  of  the  lake  by  Bra- 
thay  Bridge,  BeUe  (Grange,  aod  the  ferry^bouse 
to  Newby  Bridge :  or  the  party  may  piroceed 
frooi  Brathay  Bridge,  tkrougk  tifawkshead,  and 
by  the  eastern  or  western  fi&  of  Esthwaite  Wa- 
ter, and  join  the  road  fix>m  the  £erry^oiise  a 
mile  SQUtbward  jqt  at  GxaithHake. 
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TVom  the  ferry-house,  or  from  Esthwaite 
Water,  there  is  not  much  to  interest  the  travel 
ler.  Newby  Bridge  is  a  pleasant  place,  and  the 
tourist  will  h^ve  the  most  prominent  scenery 
before  him  in  his  progress  up  the  lake  through 
Bowness  to  Ambleside. 

The  scenery  all  the  way  from  Bowness  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Windermere  to  Ambleside,  and 
from  the  ferry-house  on  the  western  <ide  to  Am* 
bleside,  is  particularly  fine,  and  it  is  a  question 
of  difficulty  to  determine,  whether  it  is  best  first 
to  proceed  to  the  ferry4iouse  or  to  Bowness. 

But  should  the  traveller  wish  to  see  Esthwaite 
Water  in  his  round,  it  is  preferable  to  go  first  to 
the  ferry-house,  at  which  place  cross  to  Bowness, 
and  from  Bowness  to  Ambleside. 

But  to  those  who  under  the  influence  of  fa-- 
vourable  elements,  have  already  travelled  from 
Bowness  to  Ambleside,  a  most  agreeable  variety 
will  be  produced  by  keeping  the  Lancashire  side 
of  the  water,  from  the  ferry- house  by  Belle 
Grange  and  High  Wray  to  Brathay  Bridge  and 
Ambleside. 

Some  travellers  see  Contston,  Esthwaite,  and 
Windermere  Waters,  all  on  the  same  day,  but 
in  such  a  journey  Coniston  is  usually  viewed 
from  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  though  this  sight 
of  the  mountains  is  grand  and  impressive,  it  is 
not  characteristic  of  the  lake,  which  can  only 
be  advantageously  seen  in  the  way  the  writer 
has  abready  described }  but  there  are  some  fooU 
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ish  enough  to  imagine,  that  if  they  can  procure 
to  their  employers  a  sight  of  any  place  asked  for» 
(no  matter  how  or  from  what  point,  Hhe  busi- 
ness is  done : — ^but  it  is  in  such  a  way  as  one 
wishing  to  see  or  know  London,  would  enJ4>y  the 
prospect  from  the  tap-room  of  his  coach  office^ 
or  the  purlieus  of  St.  Andrews  and  St.  Giles's. 
A  long  day  would  allow  the  tourist  to  make  a  wa- 
ter trip  at  Coniston,  and  he  might  return  to  and 
be  taken  up  at  the  New  Inn,  or  two  miles  down 
the  lake,  his  conveyances  meeting  him  there, 
and  carrying  him  through  Hawkshead  by  Bs* 
thwaite  Water  to  the  ferry*house,  from  which 
at  pleasure  he  may  pass  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  Windermere  to  Ambleside. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  are  on 
Windermere  five  distinct  distances;  one  towards 
the  Langdaie  pikes,  which  may  occasionally  b3 
Been,  and  m  great  beauty,  from  several  parts  of 
the  road  from  Bowness  to  Ambleside :  the  first, 
replete  with  fascinations,  is  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  its  junction  with  the  direct  Kendal 
road  to  Ambleside.  This  has  been  before  men- 
tioned, as  one  of  the  richest  views  in  nature : 
the  lake  all  the  way  from  Belle  Grange  to  its 
head  is  agreeably  featured  with  bays,  and  mar- 
gined with  exquisite  groves  of  tret's,  in  a  rich 
and  redundant  association  of  the  native  beauties 
of  the  country.  Ne  wand  old  Calgarth  are  placed 
between  the  spectator's  eye  and  the  lake,  but 
they  are  obscured  by  trees. 

On  the  opposite  shores  the  village  of  High 
Wray,  and  tne  buiiding^i  at  Brathay  and  Clap* 
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per^Mte,  give  animation  to  the  scenerj:  the 
residents  at  the  latter  places,  tvith  refined  feel- 
ings for  the  sister  arts,  are  at  the  same  time 
courteous,  hospitable,  and  well  informed.  The 
pikes  of  Langdale,  With  the  mountains  of  E>k. 
dale,  Wastdale,  and  Borrowdale,  finish  this  splen- 
did exhibition ;  Boivfell  is  the  principal. 

In  spring  and  autumn,  scenes  like  those  just 
described  are  peculiarly  interesting ;  but  for  the 
cftijoyment  of  such  everlasting  changes,  induced 
by  passing  vapours,  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
great  features  of  nature  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Langdale  pikes  are  principal  objects  from  the 
road  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Low  Wood 
Inn,  and  all  the  way  from  that  inn  to  the  turn- 
pike gate  near  Ambleside,  the  grounds  at  Bra- 
thay  and  Clappersgate  enrich  the  borders  of  the 
lake  with  a  tasteful  variety  of  buildings  and  trees* 

From  the  ferry-house  on  the  western  or  Lan- 
<^ashire  side  of  the  water,  the  countiy^all  the 
way  to  Ambleside  is  in  a  delightful  succession 
6f  changes :  the  Westmorland  side  is  more  bar- 
ren of  such  beauties,  for  they  are  too  frequently 
veiled  by  impervious  troods. 

Frotn  the  ferry-house  the  road  in  half  a  circle 
winds  round  to  the  lake,  and  by  its  side  to  Har- 
r6l?  Slack.  The  neighbourhood  of  Harrow 
Slack  has  a  profusion  of  fore-grounds  to  a  fine 
expanse  of  water,  varied  with  Curwen  Island, 
and  many  other  islands  richly  wooded ;  the  or- 
natnented  shores  at  Calgatth,  and  Hill  Bell  with 
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other  conical  heights  in  distance,  make  excel- 
lent compositions.  The  road  is  agreeable  all  the 
way  to  Bell  Grange,  having  the  mountains  of 
Troiubeck  and  Ambleside  as  back-grounds. 
Belle  Grange,  which  is  a  pleasant  place,  and 
about  three  miles  from  the  ferry-house,  is  placed 
under  a  rocky  declivity,  with  wild  and  pictu- 
tesque  trees  projecting  grandly  from  it. 

A  little  beyond  Belle  Grange  Mr.  Curwen's 
new  road  leaves  on  the  verge  of  the  lake  that  by 
High  Wray>  meeting  again  the  old  road  a  little 
on  the  north  of  the  village ;  both  these  roads 
Bve  fine,  but  that  by  High  Wray  having  more 
cflevation,  exhibits  in  greater  luxuriance  the 
beautiful  country  about  Clappersgate,  Amble- 
side, and  Rydal — ^but  from  many  summits  neigh- 
loiouring  the  village,  the  distant  objects,  when 
combined  with  those  near  at  hand,  will  affect 
the  feelings  of  the  spectator  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  when  seen  from  any  part  of  the 
new  or  the  old  roads.    From  the  junction  of 
the  old  and  new  roads  to  Brathay  Bridge,  there 
is  not  so  much  to  claim  attention^  but  from  the 
latter  place  to  Ambleside  the  prospects  are  in 
greiit  and  charming  variety. 

Having  described  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  scenery  around  Windermere  may  be  viewed, 
from  the  water  and  the  roads  upon  its  banks,  in 
a  series  of  excursions  from  Ambleside,  it  will 
next  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  other  iiins  around 
it. 
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The  inn  at  Low  Wood  is  scarcely  two  miles 
from  Ambleside,  on  the  Kendal  road,  on  the 
lefl  of  which  road  is  the  inn,  and  on  the  right 
the  bowling-green;  from  the  bowling-green 
there  ia  a  correct  picture  of  the  lake,  witn  the 
lands  at  Brathay  and  Clappersgate,  and  the 
Langdale  mountains  in  distance ;  a  scene  great* 
ly  admired  by  those  amateurs  and  artists  who 
prefer  the  face  of  nature  from  the  lowest  sta- 
tions, to  its  exhibition  from  points  more  ele- 
vated ;  but  let  those  amateurs  and  artists  ob- 
serve those  objects  from  many  stands  on  the 
grounds  above  the  inn,  and  probably  an  altera- 
tion in  their  sentiments  will  be  the  consequence; 
a  moderate  degree  of  elevation  relieves  all  ob- 
jects on  an  horizontal  plane  from  that  huddled 
confusion,  resulting  from  a  lowly  point  of  view. 
As  that  taste  is  not  true  which  seeks  for  its 
foundation  out  of  nature,  so  is  there  no  true 
theory  in  the  iudgment  concerning  arrangement 
which  is  not  derived  from  a  patient  investigation 
of  the  works  of  nature.  Books  are  necessary, 
aind  evening  discussions  are  not  only  useful  but 
entertaining — ^but  he  who  does  not  add  to  his 
studies  an  indefatigable  research  into  the  arcana 
of  nature,  will  generally  darken  rather  than 
enlighten  his  auditory. 

Perhaps  the  best  views  on  the  lake  of  Win- 
dermerci  are  from  the  elevated  grounds  on  the 
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eastern  side  df  its  head  and  about  three  miles 
south^vard ;  but,  extraordinary  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, they  have  not  been  noticed  in  any  of  those 
works  perused  by  the  writer,  excepting  by  Cap- 
tain Budworth,  in  his  Fortnight's  Rankle.  Mr. 
Housman  barely  mentions  the  inn  at  Low 
Wood ;  but  that  inn  is  not  even  mentioned  by 
Messrs.  Gilpin,  Hutchinson,  and  West;  and  not 
one  of  the  lour  speak  of  its  neighbouring  beau- 
ties :  it  is  true  that  a  note  in  West  says  '*  The 
Low  Wood  Inn,  about  two  miles  short  of  Am* 
bleside,  will  attract  the  tourist's  notice.  No 
other  inn  in  his  rout  has  so  fine  a  view  of  the 
lake,  and  the  natural  beauties  of  which  he  is  in 

auest.  A  small  cannon  is  kept  here  to  gratify 
le  curious  with  those  remarkable  reverberations 
of  sound,  which  follow  the  report  of  a  gun,  &c., 
in  these  singular  vales,  and  of  which  a  general 
description  is  given  iu  the  subsequent  lines. 


-  The  c«iBoii*f  roar 


Bursts  irom  the  bosom  of  the  hollow  shore, 
llie  dire  explosion  the  whole  ooDcare  fills, 
And  shakes  the  firm  foundation  of  the  bills, 
Kow  pausing  deep,  now  bellowing  from  a-far, 
Now  rages  near  the  elemental  war : 
Affrighted  Echo  opens  ail  her  cells, 
With  gatber'd  strength,  the  posting  clamour  sweUs, 
Checked  or  impell'd  and  rarying  in  its  course, 
It  slumbers,  now  awakes  with  double  force, 
Searching  the  strait,  and  crooked  hAl  and  dale, 
Sinks  in  the  breeze,  or  rises  in  the  gale : 
Chorus  of  earth  and  sky !  the  mountains  sing, 
And  hea? en*8  own  thunders  thro*  the  valleys  ring. 

''  Kittaruey. 
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The  above  Mr.  X.  has  criticised  the  observav 
tions  of  Messrs.  Hutchinson  apd  West,  on  Mrt 
English's  erections  on  Curw/en  Island;  Mr^ 
West's  address  on  that  subject  is  mild  and  geur 
tleoianly,  perhaps  Mr.  Hutctuuson's  is  not  less 
true,  but  is  keener,  and  if  Mr*  Hutchinson  had 
not  made  a  voyage  southward,  his  observations 
had  been  unexceptionable*  Is  it  possible  that  the 
intrusions  of  the  un&eling  into  the  very  heart 
of  beauty  should  pass  unnouoed  i  how  is  refonni- 
ation  in  the  ofiending  party  to  be  efibcted  while 
he  remains  in  ignorance  of  bis  crimes  against 
all  taste  ?  Mr.  Gilpin's  strictures  on  art  are 
infinitely  more  severe  than  those  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson.  A  long  and  fornoal  garden  wall, 
in  a  situation  like  that  planted  by  Mr.  English, 
deserved  the  .severest  reprehension :  the  house 
is  less  objectionable,  and  Mr.  Ciirwen  has  re« 
moved  the  gajrden  to  the  main  land. 

The  observations  of  X.  amount  to  nothing,  or 
at  least  to  nothing  that  lessens  the  force  of  those 
he  attempts  to  combat.  A  judicious  commix- 
ture of  art  with  the  beauties  ot  nature,  is  always 
to  be  commended ;  but  its  impertinent  intror 
duction,  is  always  the  cause  of  regret  in  the 
breast  of  the  feeling  observer. 

The  circuitous  coasting  line,  recommended  to 
be  taken  by  the  Ambleside  tourist,  from  the 
landing  place  down  the  Brathay  to  its  junction 
with  the  lake,  may,  with  equal  advantage,  be 
pursued  from  the  inn  at  Low  Wood,  proceeding 
from  the  pier  by  Holm  point,  to  the  river  Bra- 
thay, which  the  party  may  navigate  higher  than 
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the  landing  place,  or  on  the  Rothay  nearly  to 
the  bridge,  should  he  \vish  to  add  the  river  views 
to  his  little  voyage  round  the  head  of  the  lake* 

Sailing  or  rowing  to  the  great  or  lesser  islands^ 
to  the  ferrv-house,  to  Bowness,  or  even  to  the 
islands  and  promontories  below  the  ferry  points, 
may  be  performed  with  much  gratification,  and 
taken  in  many  directions,  should  the  visitor  have 
time  for  it* 

The  excursions  recommended  to  be  made 
from  Ambleside  to  the  lakes  of  Windermere, 
Esthwaite,  and  Coniston,  will,  with  equal  ad- 
vantages, be  performed  from  the  inn  at  Low 
Wood! 

From  the  many  undulations  on  the  fields  above 
the  Low  Wood  Inn,  from  the  rocky  heights 
above  Dove  Nest,  from  the  neighbourhood  c£ 
the  Skelgill  houses,  from  the  Troutbeck  road, 
and  from  many  places  in  the  inclosures  all  the 
way  from  that  road  to  Troutbeck  bridge,  the 
distant  prospects  towards  the  vales  of  Great  and 
Little  Langdale  and  the  foot  of  Windermere, 
beautified  by  a  luxuriance  of  wooded  and  rocky 
fore-grounds,  are  as  rich  in  variety  as  those  of 
any  district  bordering  the  lakes*  The  usual 
practice  of  indiscriminate  ruin,  has,  to  their  ho- 
nour, not  been  resorted  to  by  the  late  Bishop 
of  Landaif,  Christopher  Wilson,  Esq.  (who  is  the 
owner  of  the  Low  Wood  Inn),  and  other  neigh- 
bouring proprietors,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who, 
in  all  their  cuttings,  have  left  such  standards  as 
will  eventually  rise  into  magnificent  forest  trees^ 
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and  give  a  grace  and  grandeur  to  the  scenery  of 
the  country^  not  elsewhere  to  be  observed 
amongst  the  northern  mountains. 

Exquisite  compositions  out  of  the  fields  be- 
longing to  the  inn,  may  readily  be  discovered 
from  the  back  of  the  house,  and  many  circuit- 
ous upland  excursions  will  at  every  turn  give 
to  the  wondering  eye  a  diversity  of  hill  and 
dale,  of  rock,  of  wood,  and  of  water,  too  little 
seen  by  former  touribts,  to  whom,  generally 
speaking,  this  extraordinary  volume  in  the  great 
book  of  nature  has  hitherto  been  sealed. 

The  principal  leading  lines  for  a  full  enioy- 
ment  or  the  sights  in  question,  and  from  which 
little  deviations  may  of  course  be  made,  are 
upon  the  road  from  Ambleside  to  Troutbeck 
by  way  of  Skelgill,  and  from  the  Low  Wood  Inn 
to  Troutbeck^ 


€vi9  to  #itelsfn« 


The  ascent  to  Skelgill  from  the  Kendal  road 
commences  at  Low  Fold,  which  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Low  Wood,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  Salutation  Inn,  in  Ambleside. 
The  view  of  the  vale  of  Ambleside,  and  of  Lit- 
tle Langdale  beyond  the  sweet  and  sparkling 
meanderings  of  the  Rothay  and  Brathay,  with 
the  Old  Man  and  other  Conislon  mountains  in 
distance,  will  first  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
pedestrian,  and  be  his  companions  to  the  woods. 
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which  wOl  occasionally  interrupt  the  prospect  till 
he  arrives  at  Skelgill,  but  a£brding  now  and  then 
beautiful  openings  to  tlie  fells  of  R>  dal,  the  luxu* 
riant  vale  of  Ambleside,  and  to  the  Lanedale 
pikes,  between  which  and  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
are  scattered  below  the  steeps  of  Loughrigg, 
the  Clappersgate  houses  and  the  Brathays :  the 
views  down  the  lake  towards  Bowness,  and  the 
islands,  from  the  craggy  elevations  at  Genkin 
Wood,  and  Cumpston  Scar,  from  amongst  res- 

Eectably  grown  trees,  are  exquisite ;  and  Claude 
imself  would  have  been  delighted  with  such 
sights* 

A  little  short  of  Skel^ll,  a  peat  road  on  the 
left  leads  up  the  mountams  to  the  pike  of  Wans* 
feU,  the  additional  ascent  to  which  will  be  no- 
ticed amongst  a  variety  of  excursions  to  be  made 
from  Ambleside. 

From  Higher  Skelgill,  which  is  the  first  of  the 
two  from  Ambleside,  there  is  an  easv  descent  to 
Lower  Skelgill.  The  foot  road  to  the  \dlU^  of 
Troutbeck  is  continued  from  the  brook  between 
the  houses  on  the  left,  which,  though  of  consi* 
derable  elevation,  is  not  equal  in  interest  to  that 
by  Lower  SkelgiU. 

There  is,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Lower  Skeleill, 
a  most  correct  scene  of  the  islands  on  Winder'^ 
mere,  with  Bowness  and  the  neighbouring  seats 
on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  the  ferry  and  sta- 
tion houses.  The  foot  of  Furness  Ml  on  the 
same  sid^  beautifully  embays  the  lake,  from 
which  it  rises  in  elegant  slopes  to  a  desir^le  de- 
2  a2 
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nature^  and  having  learnt  its  mode  of  manage- 
ment,  he  may  proceed  not  only  to  the  study  of 
the  leaf,  but  to  the  sparingly  leafed  tree,  to  the 
group,  to  the  forest,  and  to  the  combination  of 
all  with  the  majestic  wilds  of  nature. 

A  tangled  road  will  presently  conduct  the 
traveller  from  Lower  Skelgill  to  the  more  com- 
modious one  between  Troutbeck  and  Low 
Wood ;  this  road  descends  steeply  to  the  inn, 
affording  occasional  views  of  the  head  of  the 
lake  and  the  fells  of  Langdale. 


Croutltf  (ft  anU  Crmtttecft  UvSHgf^ 


The  road  to  Troutbeck  leaves  that  to  Kendal 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  Low  Wood 
Inn,  and  about  two  hundred  yards  more  upon 
this  deviation,  in  a  field  to  the  right,  is  a  place 
where 


aeiintitnnere  ta&tn  near  %iA»  aeiooU 


May  be  seen.  This  view  is  over  woods  to  the 
lake,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  appears 
Brathay  Hall,  the  Langdale  pikes,  and  in  more 
remote  distance  the  Borrowdale  mountains  give 
a  fine  finish  to  the  scene. 
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Prom  a  field  on  the  left  is  No.  6.  of  the  small 
etchings. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  inn  stands  on  the 
right  a  farm  house,  called  Little  Lowther ;  from 
the  fields  east,  south,  and  west  of  the  house,  the 
Langdale  views  are  very  fine,  particularly  one 
in  which  the  above  farm  house  and  its  bam  ar- 
range themselves  in  the  composition. 

From  most  of  the  places  in  these  parts  where 
the  langdale  mountains  can  be  seen,  those  of 
^Coniston  likewise  present  themselves  to  view. 
But  the  features  of  the  lake  having  the  Coniston 
aspect  are  not  good,  nor  are  the  lands  from  its  op- 
posite shores  to  those  mountains  in  any  high  de*- 
gree  interesting;  Little  Lowther,  however, 
with  its  barn  and  neighbouring  woods,  the  lake» 
and  in  distance  the  Man  Mountain,  is  certainly 
a  very  respectable  collection  of  materials. 

From  the  top  of  the  hill  about  a  mile  from  the 
Low  Wood  Inn,  on  the  Troutbeck  road,  there  is 
a  scene  which  is  the  finest  in  its  kind  amongst  the 
lakes ;  this  is  a  view  of  the  great  and  all  the  in« 
ferior  islands — ^here  the  parts  are  just  so  much 
separated  as  to  leave  the  most  desirable  spaces 
between  island  and  island,  and  the  adjacent 
borders  of  the  lake ;  north  and  south  of  the 
islands,  the  shoreg  are  spread  out  into  beautiful 
bays.  The  two  ferry  points  are  not  so  pleasant** 
ly  and  distinctly  seen  Irom  any  other  place :  the 
island  house  is  here  an  excellent  object*  The 
ferry-house  and  station,  with  Bowness  and  all 
the  neighbouring  seats,  planted  on  charming 
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and  various  elevations,  amongst  smiling  fields 
at  the  feet  and  on  the  sides  of  easy  sloping 
mountains,  verging  from  the  eye  on  each  side 
of  the  lake  into  the  celestial  azure  of  extreme 
distance,  is  a  spectacle  of  such  rare  exliibitiou 
as  cannot  fail  to  charm  by  its  fascinating  noveU 
ties  all  admirers  of  the  works  of  nature* 

To  this  beautiful  scene  tliere  is  no  fore-ground 
but  the  bare  field  adjoining  the  road,  but  to  the 
many  excellent  views  down  the  lake  between 
this  place  and  Troutbeck  Bridge  there  are  fore«- 
ground  trees  in  abundance.  ' 

A  little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  this  place, 
the  village  of  Troutbeck  commences  at  an  aur 
cient  farm  house,  the  residence  of  the  family  of 
Brown  for  ages  past ;  here  a  guide-post  points 
the  way  to  Kendal  over  Troutbeck  Bridge,  to 
which  bridge  it  is  scaicely  two  miles  and  by  a 
pleasant  road,  having  the  troubled  waters  of 
Troutbeck  murmuring  at  the  foot  of  the  steep 
hill,  down  which  it  slants  to  that  bridge. 

From  the  Bridge  to  the  Low  Wood  Inn,  the 
sight  is  frequent^  interrupted  by  woods,  but 
were  openings  made  to  the  mountains,  particu- 
larly between  Ecclerigg  and  Low  Wood,  an 
agreeable  diversity  would  be  added  to  this 
charming  round,  and  the  mind  relieved  from  the 
fatigues  of  contemplating  on  the  right  the  rising 
but  uninteresting  grounds  of  Applethwaite  and 
Troutbeck.  This  little  circuitous  excursion  i$ 
in  length  between  five  md  six  miles. 
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This  round  may  be  taken  with  equal  pleasure 
from  the  inns  at  Ambleside,  Low  Wood,  and 
Bowness ;  but  from  any  of  those  places  in  the 
best  order  by  first  proceeding  to  Troutbeck 
Bridge,  and  n*om  the  bridge  to  the  giiide-post 
at  th^  end  of  the  village,  by  which  the  delights 
of  Langdale  will  be  in  full  view  on  the  descent 
to  Low  Wood :  but  should  the  party  be  in  a 
close  carriage,  the  driver  must  be  instructed  to 
stop  at  the  place  from  which  the  view  of  the 
islands  just  described  may  be  seen. 

Captain  Budworth  is  the  only  person  whose 
works  have  been  perused  by  the  writer  of  this 
book  of  directions,  that  seems  to  have  traversed 
the  high  grounds  at  the  head  of  Windermere, 
The  Captain  was  a  townsman  of  the  writer's, 
but  he  wrote  for  his  own  amusement,  and  the 
amusement  of  his  friends ;  the  present  writer 
for  his  friends  too,  but  more  to  serve  them  as 
travellers  than  to  amuse  them  at  their  homes; 
he  is  partial  to  the  jocularities  in  Bildworth's 
book,  and  he  thinks  his  poetry  pretty ;  but  he 
himself  is  not  a  man  of  wit,  ancl  had  he  even  the 
time  to  "  cudgel  his  brains,"  the  result  of  that 
cudgelling  would  not  be  worth  the  labour :  he 
has  no  ambition  to  be  thought  a  book  maker,' 
and  laments  that  those  who  with  the  informa^ 
tion  and  the  power,  have  not  the  time  or  the 
inclination,  to  furnish  such  a  Guide,  as,  with 
the  addition  of  local  anecdotes,  episodical  saU 
lies,  poetical  efftisiions,  and  pertinent  extracts, 
and  tlie  whole  graced  by  appropriate  and  elegant 
language,  would  have  proved  itself  alike  useful 
and  entertaining ;  for  the  writer  of  the  present 
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vrork,  might  with  greater  ease,  and  probably  wrth 
more  advantage  to  hiinself,  have  worked  up  for 
the  amusement  of  the  eve  a  number  of  drawings 
and  paintings  during  the  time  he  has  been  en« 
gaged  in  this  matter  of  mere  utility.  He  is  fond 
of  extract^  likes  poetry,  has  read  a  little  formerly, 
less  latterly,  whereby  his  recollections  are  not 
sufficient  without  the  aid  of  books  to  illustrate 
his  remarks,  nor  has  he  time  for  the  perusal  of 
books,  even  were  those  books  before  him ;  he 
has  already  expended  more  time  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  manual  than  was  at  first  intended 
to  be  given  to  it }  but  having  set  his  hand  to 
the  plough,  it  is  not  his  wish  to  look  back  until 
it  is  completed. 

Mr.  Budworth  began  his  ascent  to  Troutbeck 
at  Dove  Nest.  *^  Ascending  about  four  hundred 
yards,  we  see  Dove  Nest,  and  for  the  first  time 
observe  it  has  turreted  wings.  A  little  higher 
we  crossed  a  double-tninked  ash,  and  had  a  view 
of  the  lake  comprehending  Belle  Island. 

«<  We  then  advanced  about  a  mile,  which 
brought  us  to  the  only  gate  across  the  lane )  and 
by  looking  over  the  wall,  have  a  bold  view  of 
Calgarth,  beautified  by  woods  on  each  side,  a 
new-making  avenue,  with  a  winding  canal  to 
Windermere. 

^<  It  is  from  this  spot  we  have  a  most  enchant- 
ing command,  and,  1  will  venture  to  think,  the 
truest  si^bt  of  the  lake.  Belle  Isle  House,  as  an 
object,  IS  entirely  lost,  and  appears,  since  we 
know  its  site,  the  largest  tree  on  the  island. 
The  left  presents  us  wiu  sloping  hills,  terminat- 
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ed  by  a  table  mountain ;  and  by  taking  a  f>eep 
under  some  oak  boughs  on  the  right^  we  just 
take  in  the  cap  of  our  yesterday's  friend,  the 
Old  Man." 

•*  We  proceeded  over  the  vale  of  Troutbeck, 
where  the  modest  mansion  of  Judge  V^lson,  the 
church,  and  the  village,  became  pretty  objects* 
The  vale  is  quiet  and  interesting,  with  a  brook 
running  through  it,  well  supplied  with  sweet 
trout. 

**  Being  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  we  enquired 
from  a  pretty  girl  what  turning  we  were  to  take. 
She  told  us  to  go  up  any  lane  to  the  left,  and 
we  must  cross  some  stone  walls ;  and  that  she 
was  going  after  some  sheep,  and  should  keep  an 
eye  after  us  to  see  if  we  kept  the  right  road. 
This  rustic  civility,  so  unaffectedly  pleasing,  was 
rendered  useless  by  our  meeting  a  well  dressed 
person,  who  said  he  was  going  to  Ambleside, 
and  offered  to  take  us  a  pleasant  round. 

^<  We  returned  by  the  Troutbeck  Hundred^ 
and  had  a  full  view  of  the  lake,  a  table  hill,  and 
a  sight  of  Millthorpe  sands.  We  wound  above 
Dove  Nest,  in  the  separation  of  High  Wood  and 
Low  (High  and  Low  Skelgill  are  here  meant), 
and  had  a  comprehensive  sight  of  the  Hothay 
winding  into  the  lake,  with  Blelham  tarn  over 
some  high  wood  that  cUvides  it  from  the  head  of 
Windermere." 

Such  as  are  stationed  at  AmUeside  or  Low 
Wood  inn,  but  have  not  seen,  yet  intend  to  set 
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tills  Water,  may  from  either  of  those  places  gra- 
tify  their  curiosity  with  greater  advantages  than 
•from  aoy  of  the  other  distant  inns  in  the  coun-> 
try. 

.  From  Low  Wood  Inn  there  is  a  choice  of  two 
roads,  one  by  way  of  Ambleside,  t^e  other  by 
Troutbeck,  both  roads  meeting  at  the  guide* 
post  on  the  top  of  Kirkstone.  The  writer  re*- 
commends  the  Ambleside  road  for  the  com«- 
mencement  of  the  iourney,  and  the  return  to  be 
made  by  TroutbecK,  by  which  the  traveller  will 
see,  in  charming  variety,  the  lake  of  Winder- 
mere all  the  way  from  the  Kirkstone  guide-post 
to  the  inn. 

The  I'oad  is  half  way  to  Ambleside  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  the  rest  through  the  scattered 
village,  over  Stock  Gill  bridge,  to  the  ^uide- 
post  at  the  top  of  Smithy  Brow,  where  it  leaves 
the  Keswick  road,  and  Ambleside,  between  the 
chapel  and  the  school,  and  on  an  ascent  almost 
uniiormly  steep  between  three  and  four  miles, 
to  the  summit  of  the  pass  on  Kirkstone;  here 
the  returning  road  is  presented  at  the  guide-post; 
this  road  is  somewhat  barren  of  prospect,  except 
in  that  towards  the  sea,  which  is  seen  beyond  a 
part  of  Wansfell ;  it  is  for  some  distance  over  a 
common,  leaving  on  the  left  Colddale  fell,  and 
the  Troutbeck  and  Kentmere  mountains.  High 
Street  and  Hill  Bell,  rising  from  the  wild  and 
rugged  ground  at  Troutbeck  park,  a  farm-house 
between  the  road  and  the  base  of  Hill  Bell,  are 
Been  at  an  immense  depth  from  the  eye ;  and  this 
travelled  barrier  being  north  of  the  park  house, 
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shelters  the  farmer  and  his  family  from  the  rude 
blasts  of  winter*— this  is  seclusion  beyond  seclu- 
sion. 

Fore-grounds  of  well  shaped  rock  appear  on 
the  right,  and  beyond  a  recession  of  new  and 
interesting  dresses,  a  charming  distant  view  of 
Windermere,  with  Curwen  Island  and  all  its 
pretty  little  neighbours.  In  wild  scatterings, 
next  see  Troutbeck,  where  modernizing,  though 
with  a  lazier  hand  than  at  Ambleside,  has  in- 
jured its  artist-like  irregularity,  notwithstanding 
which  many  of  its  farm  houses  and  cottages  stiu 
preserve  an  appearance  highly  picturesque  r 
these  buildings  are  deservedly  admired  and  stu- 
ped by  artists  of  eminence  and  taste.  This 
secluded  village,  which  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  length,  has  its  Ambleside  extremity  at  the 
guide-post  near  Mr.  Brown's,  before  mentioned, 
from  which  place  to  the  Low  Wood  Inn  the 
appearances  have  already  been  described. 
Troutbeck  is  situate  on  various  elevations,  by 
the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
church  and  the  school  are  seen  on  the  margin  of 
the  stream  separating  Troutbeck  from  Apple- 
thwaite.  In  Applethwaite,  lower  down  the  riv<i. 
er,  on  a  pleasant  knoll,  stands  Howe,  the  family 
house  otSir  John  Wilson,  Knight,  who  was  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  oi  Common  Pleas. 
From  Howe  there  is  a  road  direct  to  Bowness, 
crossing  that  from  Kendal  to  Ambleside  at 
Cooks  House,  before  mentioned. 

This  is  a  line  in  which  there  is  much  variety. 
The  river  springs  from  High  Street^  from  which 
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it  rim»  in  a  stony  diannel  to  the  park— here  it 
assumes  a  quietness,  in  which  mood  it  passes  to 
the  Howe ;  it  then  becomes  agitated,  and  meet- 
ing many  rough  impediments,  rolls  furiously 
do^'n  a  cleep  ravine  to  Troutbeck  Bridge.  The 
steep  banks  of  the  river  are  enriched  by^woods, 
through  which  the  white  foam  of  the  waters 
sparkle  with  an  exhilerating  beauty,  ^rom 
Troutbeck  Bridge  the  river  has  a  smooth  pas- 
sage to  the  lake  between  new  and  old  Calgarth ; 
the  distant  country  is  sportively  displayed  over 
the  whole  of  this  interesting  dell,  and  the  Lang* 
dale  mountains  give  a  fine  finish  when  the  eye 
is  directed  towards  them. 

Curwen  Island,  combined  with  its  neighbour- 
ing wooded  isles,  the  ferry-house,  and  station, 
with  a  view  towards  the  foot  of  the  lake,  is  a  de« 
licious  assemblage,  and  much  improved  by  the 
wooded  grounds  lying  between  them  and  the 
spectator;  The  Applethwaite  views  down  Win- 
dermere would  be  greatly  admired  by  such  as 
had  not  seen  those  under  the  superior  arrange- 
ment of  materials  from  many  parts  of  Troutbeck. 

The  road  from  Troutbeck  church  by  the  Howe 
to  Bowness,  crosses  the  old  Kendal  road  between 
St.  Catherines  and  the  Sun  Inn,  from  which  to 
Cooks  House  (where  it  crosses  the  new  or  pre- 
sent road)  it  is  scarcely  more  than  half  a  mile. 
New  Calgarlh,  from  no  other  district  appears 
so  happily  situate  amongst  its  groves,  as  from 
stands  between  these  roads.  The  lake,  with 
the  Langdale  mountains  added  to  the  Calgarth 
scenery,  make  admirable  compositions. 
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A  good  house,  called  the  Wood,  lately  erected 
by  Mrs.  Parker,  for  her  residence,  is  on  the  lefV 
hand^and  a  shortdistance  from  the  tumpikeroad. 

Elleray  has  before  been  mentioned:  iti&the 
property  and  occasional  residence  of  John  Wil- 
son, Esq.  The  new  house  is  planted  on  one  of 
the  most  commanding  and  desirable  elevations 
round  the  lake  of  Windermere ;  but,  though 
built  several  years,  it  has  never  been  inhabited. 
The  old  house  has  been  renovated  and  fitted  up 
fn  a  neat  stile ;  it  is  full  of  internal  comforts,-- 
and  both  houses,  and  all  the  grounds  around 
tliem,  abound  in  delightful  prospects. 

New  Calgarth  from  Elleray  appears  over  the 
tops  of  trees,  spread  on  every  hand  into  exten* 
sive  woods  of  rich  and  massyfoliage;  and  thelake, 
in  many  indentations,  sweetly  reposes  by  those 
woods :  at  its  upper  end  are  the  charming  re- 
sidences of  Brathay  and  Clappersgate;  and, 
beyond  the  whdie,  the  Coniston,  Langdale, 
Eskdale,  Wastdale,  Borrowdale,  Grasmere, 
Wythebum,  Rydal,  Ambleside,  and  Troutbeck 
mountains.  Bielle  Grange  on  the  left,  and  the 
Wood,  Mrs.  Parker's,  on  the  right,  bound  this 
copious  range  of  objects. 

Looking  downward,  the  monarch  isle  and  its 
dependent  neighbours,  in  their  liveries  of  green, 
appears;  with  the  fernr-house  and  station, 
Harrow  Slack  and  Belle  Urange,  on  the  western 
side  4  Bowness,  on  the  eastern  side,  cannot  be 
seen  from  this  place,  being  hid  by  the  elevated 
wood  lands  about  Heathwaite  and  Drummer 
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Stile*  Storrs  Hall  and  the  summer  house  pro- 
montory^  with  Rawlinson's  Nab»  are  conspicuous 
and  beaujtiful  objects,  and  prettily  embay  the 
lake,  from  which  points  the  eye  is  carried  to  its 
foot. 

EUeray  commands  a  view  of  both  ends  of  this 
queen  of  lakes  from  one  stand :  a  circumstance 
rendering  the  situation  singularly  valuable,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  great  diversity  of  scenery 
seen  from  it,  but  because  it  is  the  only  respect* 
able  residence  of  which  so  much  can  be  said. 

Here  the  mind  may  enlarge  its  feelings,  by 
the  study  on  two  several  landscapes,  of  all  the 
progressive  appearances  from  the  soft,  the  sun- 
ny, silvery  tones  of  grey-eyed  morning,  to  the 
resplendent  and  ruddier  hues  of  evening.    Here 


-  The  poet'9  eye,  id  a  fine  pbrenzy  roUincf, 


**  Doth  glance  from  bea?'n  to  ^artb,  fit>m  earth  to  heaT'n; 

*^  And,  as  imagination  bodies  fortli 

<*  The  form  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

'<  Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gi^es  to  airy  nothing 

<*  A  local  habitation  and  a  name.'' 


•  A  man  well  known  to  all. 


'*  Who  by  keen  jest  and  merry  anecdote, . 
*'  Sharp  repartee,  and  humourous  remark 
'^  More  biting  in  its  solemn  grayity, 
«  Much  cheer'd  our  table." 


The  City  of  ike  Plague. 
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.  Bowness,  which  is  a  pleasant  village,  is  nine 
miles  from  Kendal  and  six  from  Ambleside  i  it 
.is  a  good  place  for  the  eigoymeot  of  thq  centrsd 

{art  of  Windermere,  boats  bein^.kept  by  Miv 
rUock  for  the  accommodation  oftourists,  who, 
^Tthey  remain  several  days  at  his  inn,  may  at 
pleasure  explore  its  beauties.  The  inn  at  llcwr 
ness  is  extensive  and  exceUently  well  provided, 
»  •»         '  .  '        >  *  < 

.<<  The  ptrish  of  Windermere,  in  which  Bowi* 
ness  is  situate,  contains  four  toMvnsliips,  viz* 
jUndermilbqck,  Apidethwaite,  Troutbeck^  and 
Ambleside  (bdow  Stock). 

*<  The  islands  are  all  in  Windermere  parish* 
The  rector  hath  from  tune  immemcMriiu.  had  % 
fjleasure  boat  unon  it ;  and  he  hath  a  pre8crijp#> 
tion  of  so  much  a  boat,  in  lieu  of  all  the  tithe 
fish  that  are  cauj^t  in  thelaket 

^<  Anciently  this  parish,  in  like  manner  as  that 
of  Grasmere,  was  part  of  the  tiarialii  of  Ka6d«l.) 
but  by  lenffth  of  time  it  haw  obtaioed  th#:rat 
putation  of  a  distinct  parish. 

<'  The  parish  of  Windermere;  hath  received  its 
denomination  from  the  famous  mem  or  .lake 
therein.  From  whence  the  lake  itself  has  de- 
rived its  m99$  ii  not  certain. .   Soaa?!  bav« 
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imagined  it  to  be  so  called,  from  the  great  winds 
which  pour  down  upon  it  from  the  mountains  ; 
others,  from  its  winding  and  turning ;  but  Sir 
Daniel  Fleming's  conjecture  seems  to  be  most 
probable,  that  it  hath  received  its  name  from  the 
proper  name  of  a  man,  as  well  as  that  of  Thurs- 
ton Water  (now  called  Coningston  Water),  in 
Lancashire,  «nd  Ullfes  Water  (now  called  Ulls 
Wa«er),  in  the  cotifines  of  Westmorland  and 
Cluitb«rhuid« 

^  Fkrt  of  UndermilbedcMS  called  Bow«es% 
anciently  Bulness ;  in  which  stands  the  cburchi 
wludb  is  dedicated  to  Sf  •  Martin,  and  is  a  rec^ 
tory ;  it  is  a  handsome  large  building,  with  two 
raw»  of  pillars,  a  square  tow^r,  with  three  bells, 
ttnd  a  saint*^  belL  Ancieoil  v  there  was  an  or^ 
|i;an }  but  it  Was  demolisked  in  the  civil  warst 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  J.  There  is  a  large  quire 
window,  with  excellent  coloured  glass  therein, 
whrcdi  glass  (it  issdid)  belonged  to  Fumess 
AMiey^  After  the  disMhitionoftiieswt  abbey  it 
was  pttfqed  hete  in  tbek  ohiirch. 

<*  The  parsonagehooseis  called  the  ball;  there 
being  no  other  gentleman's  house  in  the  village 
eif  "^vrnmiu^  It  stands  in  a  pleasant  situation^ 
iddkA  ih  trettdeved  more  agreeable  by  Winder^ 
n9n  Water  <Mi  tke  motth  and  west  sides  tiime^ 
of. 

'*  The  school  is  «ilm«e  m  the  vSlage  of  Bow- 
Mss,  at  A  email  ^istanc^  froai  the  <^uKb/^ 
Tlie  school  house  was  erected  i«i'l«S7,  from  vo» 
knthrf  wiitribMtoB,  and  tke  salary  and  books 
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Bte  Ukewme'fiirmsbed  by  fAooiet^  vriaittg  from 
the  intereflt  of  sums  subiacfibed,  and  ftma  fa«- 
quea>U. 

Mt.  Grileio  sayBt  ^  Bowness  is  the  itapttal  port 
town  on  toe  lake ;  if  we  may  adopt  a  d^mfied 
•tiie,  which  the  grandeur  of  the  aoejie  tuggeatf* 
It  18  the  great  mart  for  fish  and  charcoal ;  both 
which  comcaodities  are  largely  imported  here) 
and  carried  by  land  into  tte  country.  Its  har- 
bour ia  crowded  with  veawla  of  various  kind^^ 
•ome  of  wfaioh  are  used  merely  aa  pbaamse  boats 
in  navigatjog  the  lake.'* 

Almoat  evay  resident  rouftd  Windermeiehaa 
a  boat,  some  two,  otbeia  mone»  and  in  sunmiert 
when  with  fuiled  sails  they  Ijcfc  from  aide  to 
side»  the  lake  has  a  gay  and  animated  aj^pear^- 
ance,  particularly  when  enlightened  by  the  8un» 
and  set  of  by  the  deep  toned  baek*grousids  of 
shadowed  mountains. 

r  The  slate  tradeofLangdaleisaided by  tbelake 
^p-the  shite  is  brou|^t  in  carts  from  the  panics  te 
the  hindkig  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  JBratiiiay 
and  Aotha^t  and  from  that  place  navigated  to 
Newby  Bndge»  where  it  b  a^uin  put  into  carts* 
and  sent  by  the  side  of  the  Leven  to  the  sea 
IMmt  the  liow  Wood  pdwder  miBs* 

Jfthetravdlem'i^ipfoach  to  thehdces  asb/ 
way  of  Bowness,  it  is  «ecessaiy  that  he  sheiild 
there  consider  whether  it  as  probable  that  be 
shall  proceed  to  Ambleside  by  land  or  water : 
ifi>y  waMr^  it  will  be  best  to  make  the  toiar  of 
Scd 
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tiie  head  of  the  lake,  by  commencing^  on  the 
Westmorland  or  eastern  side,  which  is  from 
Bowness  by  Troutbeck  Bridge  and  Low  Wood, 
on  the  Amoleside  road,  to  tne  guide-post  near 
the  turnpike  gate  at  Water  Head,  and  on  the 
Whitehaven  road  as  fiir  as  Bratha^  Bridge; 
which  cross,  and  from  that  Bridge  (if  the  party 
wish  to  see  in  this  excursion  &thwaite  Water 
only  in  addition  to  Windermere)  direct  to 
Hawkshead.  But,  shoidd  it  be  his  intention  to 
proceed  to  Coniston,  that  road  deviates^  from 
the  Hawkshead  road  scarcely  two  miles  and  a 
half  from  Ambleside.  At  Coniston  he  may 
proceed  down  the  lake  according  to  the  direc* 
tions  already  ffiven,  and  trotn  Coniston  pass 
through  Hawkwead  either  on  the  east  or  western 
side  of  Esthwaite  Water  to  the  ferry-house, 
where  he  may  cross  the  lake  to  Bowness. 

But  if  the  progress  to.  Ambleside  is  intended 
to  be  made  by  land,  the  Coniston  excursion  may 
be  pleasantly  commenced  by  crossing  to  the 
ferry-house,  and  by  nroceedinff  from  it  up  the 
western  side  of  the  lake  by  Belie  Grange,  High 
Wray,  and  Hawkshead,  to  Coniston ;  and  back 
through  Hawkshead,  and  by  Esthwaite  Water 
to  the  ferry-house,  and  the  boat  to  Bowness. 

Newby  Bridge  is  at  the  foot  of  Windermere, 
and  the  party  stationed  at  Bowness  or  the  ferry- 
House,  may  make  this  southern  tour  of  the  lake 
with  greater  convenience  from  those  inns  than 
from  any  others  round  it. 

Proceed  from  Bowness  to  the  Westmorland 


l^rfy  p6}nt;  this  is  a  wooded  promontoiy  shoot* 
11^  .boldly  into  the  lake,  from  which  north  and 
south  there  are  most  agreeable  views.  Frorii 
tlie  ferry-house  the  road  winds  charmingly  un- 
der the  rocky  hill  on  which  the  station-house 
Stands }  but,  in  its  progress  down  the  lake,  it  is 
frequently  lost  in  wood,  though  at  intervals 
there  are  some  good  views,  both  in  prospect  and 
Tetrospect 
f-         .  « 

*  Ling  Holm,  about  two  miles  from  the  ferry^ 
house,  is  »  small  rocky  island,  crowned  with 
wood,  and  the  views  about  this  iriaoe,  and  from 
Rawlinson's  Nab,  half  a  mile  lower,  are  very 
beautiful.  Near  High  G^thwaite,  the  seat  of 
Miles  Sandys,*  Esq.,  the  ferry  and  Hawkshead 
roads  unite.  Beyond  Mr.  Sandvs's  is  Low 
Graithwaite,  the  property  of  Abraham  Rawlin« 
Sont,  Esq.,  a  minor ;  next  Stott  Park,  late  the 
seat  of  George  Braithwaite,  £s^.,  but  now  the 
residence  of  his  sisters;  then  Fmsthwaite,  that 
of  James  King,  Esq.;  and,  lastly.  Landing, 
Thomas  Harrison,  Esq. 

Newby  Bridge  is  about  eight  miles  from  Bow- 
ness,  either  on  the  eastern  or  western  side  of 
the  watier.  It  is  most  delightfully  situate  at  the 
foot  of  a  wooded  hill,  of  considerable  elevation, 
and  is  an  object  deserving  attention ;  here  the 
Leven  is  a  noble  stream,  and  from  this  place,  in 
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aooane of  four niSesi  it  wifidi  1>6tivMii leftf 
ikb  flcraent  to  the  river  Cmke  oa  LevenMiidbt 
The  Leven  is  a  good  rirer  for  fly  fishtoig* 

Above  Newfay  Bridgiey  the  water  gradual^ 
from  a  river  widleiis,  and*  ia  ^XMtive  curve8»  » 
forarad  into  many  diaiming  little  bays*  which 
margiB  the  lake  all  the  way  from  the  landing 
on  one  side,  and  Fell  Foot  on  the  other,  up  to 
the  great  island.  It  then  spreads  out  in  more 
expanded  curves :  here  the  iiaVs  aie  laiger*  and 
more  appr^riately  amted  to  tbe  ai^esty  of  the 
iNMthem  soeaery*   . 

The  artisU  on  the  6di  of  Oetober,  iSiS^  on 
his  return  from  Funiess  Abbey,  begtoi  a  dcaw* 
log  of  Newby  Btidgt^  having  the  b^ore-mea* 
dMed  hill  as  a  back-grooad,  oat  rain,  as  it  ha4 
oftea  done  before,  closed  his  port-lblic^  when  it 
was  about  one-tiiird  .done*  After  <liasar  be  aad 
his  liUle  party  began  their  vc^i^,  aad  had  a 
fine  afternoon  ap  we  lake  of  vViadermerc^  the 
lower  end  of  which  dispUys  an  exquiate  vmeif 
of  the  modest  and  gentle,  the  easy  and  el^antly 
undulating,  enriched  with  sea^  £$na%  and 
ibhermeas'' cottages,  atouad  whicliw  ^^^  trees 
are  emboweted  md  sprinkkd  in  eveiy  poaiiUa 
variety. 

On  the  Cartmel  side  of  Newby.  Bri<^  ttaads 
Mrs.  MachelPs  retired  retreat,  beautifully  em- 
bosomed in  wood,  aad  these  is  a  picturesque 
view  from  it  of  the  meandering  river  Leven. 

About  a  mile  from  Newby  Bric|ge  thexoad  up 
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Wlndemefe  lenw  F0H  Foot  on  ^he  left,  lately 
purchaaed  hy  F.  D.  Asdey,  Esq.,  fixNa  Jeremiah 
Dixon,  Eftq.  Hefe  the  direct  road  to  Kendid 
passes  over  Gummers  How,,  and  one  to  the  right 
either  over  the  sands  by  Cartmel,  or  through 
Milithorpe  and  burton  to  Lancaster.  Leaving 
the  puUic  rood,  the^i^v  to  FeH  Foot  (encom- 
passed  by  majestic  woods,  native  and  exotic)  ia 
throngh  an  ancient  grove  of  evergreens*  From 
the  house,  a  kwn  extendf  to  the  lake}  here 
the  flcenea  at e  beautifbl  and  diversified,  and 
from  all  the  knolls  upon  the  mountain's  side 
above  it.  This  pisoe  is  gi^atly  indebted  fior  its 
el^aneies  to  the  'fine  taate  of  Mr.  and  Mr8« 
Dixon :  it  has  been  only  a  sbnr t  time  in  the  pes* 
session  of  Mr.  Astley* 

Abottthatf  amaefiromFell  Foot  itanda  Town 
Head,  the  seat  of  WiMiam'Towmley,  Esq.,  hav^ 
ing  a  pleasant  prospect  over  the  foot  of  the  lake 
*^t  is  a  modern  erection ;  the  grounds  above  it 
eonnoand  excellent  views  of  the  northern  moun^ 
tains.  The  road,  in  occasional  steeps,  skirta 
nnder  Gkmmers  How,  at  an  agreeable  distance 
from  the  water's  edge,  presenting  both  ways 
many  delicious  scenes:  after  passing  Tower 
WoodU  reaches  Beech  Hill,  above whieh  there 
is  a  scene  of  the  lake  from  a  good  fera-gromul 
ofrocho  hore  Curwen's  island  appears  aa  if 
afBfted  with -the  ride  lands,  and  seems  to  cut  the 
hke  in  twe.  On  a  fu  stretching  promontory 
stands  Stonrs,  the  seat  of  Jobn  Bolton,  Esq.^ 
between  wfakh  pfomontory  and  the  island  are 
Aose  pretty  prmecting  wooded  kmii^  the  ftnry 
paiifts^  iM  iovtbf  of  thoiritofy  poi«ta  9etksliiir« 
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i^and.  Beyond  the  island  house'  ob  the  hasAg 
of  the  lake  is  seen  Calgarth,  reposed  amongst 
its  woods«  The  distant  mountains  are  Fairfield, 
Scandale,  Colddale,  and  HiU  Bell — ^This  view 
is  Nob  49,  of  the  five  guinea  etchings. 

At  Gill  Head  is  a  neat  cottage,  belonging  to 
Mr.  John  Poole,  near  which  is  Poole's  Dam>  a 
noted  resort  for  fly-fishers.  Mr.  Poole's  civility 
and  generosity  to  his  neighbours,  ip  allowing 
them  to  fish  in  thid  dam,  is  quite  praise- worthy . 

Somelhing  nearer  to  Bowoess  than  the  south 
gate  to  Storrs,  is  the  junction  of  the  new  and 
old  roads  to  Bowness ;  the  latter  is  done  away^ 
but  with  infinite  advantage  to  the  traveller,  for 
the  new  road  commands  some  of  the  finest  views 
on  Windermere^  The  old  rOad  passed  Storrs 
at  no  great  distance  on  the  left,  and  under  thd 
pleasure-grounds  at  Belle  Field  and  Furnev 
Green  on  the  right :  the  new  road  leaves  BeL 
man  Ground  on  the  right,  and  the  Bank  on  the 
left ;  it  then  proceeds  by  Belle  Field  and  Fumey 
Green,  meeting  the  old  road  at  Bowness  town- 
end,  after  a  separation  of  nearly  two  miles. 

!  At  Belman  Ground  the  scenery-is  beautiful, 
beyond  that  from  any  other  place  south  of  th^ 
island}  here  may  be  observed  StorrsJBall,  the 
fiectory  House,  the  Ferry  House,. great  and 
little  Islands,  and  Bowness,  and  all. the  elegant 
winding  shores  up  the  Idte  to  AmUeside,  with 
the  Rydal  and  Ambleside  mountains  for  die  ex« 
treme  distance.  No.  8  of  the  small  etchkigs  is 
fjtgm  tbe.neighbourhood.of  Bdman  Ground  V  99 
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the  same  heighta,  there  is  likewise  an  excellent 
Claude-like  landscape  towards  the  foot  of  the 
lake. 

StoUrs  Hall  stands  something  out  from  the 
side  shores,  upon  a  promontory  on  a  gentle  ele- 
vation above  the  lake :  it  was  built  by  the  late 
Sir  John  Legard,  Bart.,  who  sold  it  to  — .  Watts, 
Rnq. ;  from  this  gentleman  it  was  purchased  by 
John  Bolton,  Esq.,  the  present  proprietor.  The 
house  built  by  the  worthy  Baronet,  is  an  excel-* 
lent  family  resi4ence ;  but  Mr.  Bolton  has  add- 
ed to  it  a  superb  mansion,  from  designs  by  Mn 
Gandy,  which  are  at  once  fanciful  and  elegants 
Mr.  Webb  has  likewise  been  here,  and  has  driven 
in  one  grand  straight  line  a  road  through  the 
lower  grounds,  in  contempt  of  those  little  Brun- 
onian  riggleings  bordering  the  old  dwelling* 
The  whole,  in  process  of  trme,  if  managed  with 
an  eye  comprehending  the  value  of  the  surround- 
ing scenes,  may  be  one  of  the  finest  things  of  its 
kind  in  the  idand. 

At  Storrs  north  gate  the  new  road  to  Kendal, 
on  a  fine  elevation,  leaves  the  road  to  Kendal 
bv  Bowness,  and  joins  the  Hawkshead  road  to 
Kendal  by  the  ferry,  and  the  Bowness  road  to 
Kendal  near  Windy  Hall,  a  mile  and  a  quartet^ 
from  Bownesst 

Belle  Field,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  is  on  the 
lefl  of  the  new. road  from  Belman  Ground  to 
Bowness,  and  is  situate  on  a  commanding 
ground.  The  place  is  at  present  choaked  with 
wood:  it  might  be  rendered  a  very  deairaUe  spot* 

2d 
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*  Still  nearer  Bownen,  is  Fumey  Green,  th« 
seat  of  the«late  Joseph  Pringle,  Esq. ;  it  is  built 
upon  a  charming  surface,  swelling  boldly  from 
the  valley,  Fumey  Qreen  commands  a  fine 
view  of  W  indermere,  witli  the  northern  moun* 
tains,  and  is  a  place  highly  and  deservedly  adt 
mired» 

The  new  roads  from  Belman  Ground  towards 
Kendal,  and  from  Belman  Ground  to  Bowness^ 
are  shorter  and  easier  than  the  old  roads,  and 
what  is  still  more  valuable  to  strangers,  eichibit 
the  lake  landscapes  much  more  advantageously 
than  the  old  roads.  These  roads  have  been 
made  exclusively  at  the  expence  of  Mr.  Bolton, 
of  Storrs,  whose  great  improvements  on  the 
<!ommon,  likewise,  add  ^eady  to  the  agricul<» 
tural  interest  of  this  distnqt. 

From  the  terrace  at  the  back  of  the  inn,  the 
church,  though  near  to  the  eye,  is  a  good  object, 
and  there  is  a  pleasant  view  of  the  lake  over  a 
part  of  the  village  towards  the  great  islands 

Qld  England  (long  called  so)  has  been  alter* 
ed,  and  very  greatly  improved,  by  Joseph 
Greaves,  Esq.,  who  has  recently  made  another 

Slendid  addition  to  it:  near  at  hand  is  the 
lurch  and  the  lake,  and  the  family  in  many 
pretty  rounds  can  see  all  the  charms  of  the 
neighbourhood  j  the  boats  being  moored  in  the 
pleasure  grounds,  almost  dose  to  the  house^ 

Rayri^g,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  John  Flemings 
i|  an  ancient  family  house,  standitig  at  an  agree^* 


^^^J 
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able  distance  from  the  Ambleside  road  and  the 
lake«  From  an  elevated  field  between  Rayrigg 
Mid  Windermere^  in  a  line  with  Belle  Grange, 
there  are  views  up  and  down  the  lake  of  extra* 
ordinary  beauty* 

*^  Within  the  township  of  Applethwaite  is  Cal- 

Sarth  (anciently  written  Calfgaxth),  a  sood  old 
ouse  and  tenement,  near  the  side  of  Winder- 
mere water,  which,  for  a  longtime,  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Philipsons,  an  ancient  family  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

''  Calgarth  Hall  is  a  fair  old  building.  Its 
situation  is  very  pleasant,  beinff  upon  a  leveU 
within  twelve  score  yards  of  Windermere  Water, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  said  water.^" 

Old  Calgarthf  is  here  spoken  of;  it  is  a  fine 
building,  of  the  ancient  Westmorland  Hall  con^* 
strpction,  it  is  somewhat  in  ruin,  and  highly 
picturesque ;  but,  like  other  places  of  this  de« 
scription,  has  been  recently  injured  by  the  ap- 
plication of  mortar  and  whitewash ;  had  it  been 
so  repaired  as  to  prevent  its  falling  into  decay, 
and  Its  uniformity  at  the  same  time  preserved, 
it  might  have  remained  for  ages  to  come  as  one 
of  the  monuments  of  the  taste  of  our  northern 
ancestors ;  and,  were  this  sort  of  repair  imprac- 
ticable, perhaps  it  had  better  have  been  left 
2D2 
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undone,  for,  beside  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
eye  of  taste,  little  advantage  (frequently  loss)  is 
gained  in  the  attempt  to  make  old  buildings  in« 
temallv  comfortable.  It  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  new  Calgarth  family. 

There  are  some  fine  old  trees  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  old  Calgarth*. 

From  the.  elevated  lands  called  Brant  fell 
([steep  fell),  lying  between  Windy  Hall  and  the 
inn  at  Bowness,  there  are  some  fine  views  of 
Windermere ;  and  these,  though  inferior  in  their 
general  arrangement  to  those  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Belman  Ground,  are  nevertheless 
highly  deserving  attention. 

^  *  '*  This  old  mansion  is  built  much  in  the  stile  of  Lerens  and 
Bizergh.  Some  of  the  rooms  have  been  el^^ntly  finished ;  but 
hannip  been  a  lonfc  time  in  the  poaseasion  of  nrmersy  who  occupy 
but  a  part  of  it,  it  is  much  gone  out  of  repair,  and  has,  on  the  whole, 
.  a  melancholy  appearance.  This  circumstance,  in  concurrence 
with  the  superstitious  notions,  which  hat  ever  been  common  in 
country  places,  and  the  particulars  mentioned  below,  have  probably 

firen  rise  to  a  report,  which  has  long  prevailed,  tliat  the  bouse  is 
annted.  And  many  are  Uie  stories  of  frightful  Tisioos,  and  mis- 
chicTous  deeds,  which  the  goblins  of  the  place  are  said  to  have 
performed  to  terrify  and  distress  the  harmless  neighbourhood. 
Tliese  fables  are  not  yet  entirely  disbelieved.  Spectres  still  are 
•een,  and  there  aie  two  human  akuUs,  which  have  lain  in  the  win- 
dow of  a  large  room  as  long  as  can  be  remembered,  whose  history 
and  reputed  properties,  are  too  singular  not  to  contribute  something 
to  this  stoiy  of  tki  kmuited  hpute^  and  to  let  them  be  passed  over 
an  this  note. 

*'  ft  has  been  a  popular  tale  in  these  parts,  of  immemorial  stand- 
ing, that  these  skulls  formerly  belonged  to  two  poor  old  people, 
who  were  unjustly  executed  for  a  robbery ;  that,  to  perpetuate 
their  innocence,  some  ghost  brought  them  there,  and  that  tney  are 
for  that  end  indtiiru^Uj  and,  u&  «fie«t  imm^nt^U.    Fpr,  it  ii 
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It  was  this  district  that  furnished  Mr.  Young 
with  his  admirable  description ;  and  the  writer, 
Uke  Messrs.  West  and  Housman,  will  give  the 
whole  of  it. 

Mr.  West  says,  «  Take  Mr.  Young's  genend 
view  of  the  lake,  where,  at  one  glance,  you  com- 
mand all  its  striking  beauties.  No  station  can 
better  answer  the  purpose,  and  it  would  here  be 
an  injustice  done  to  the  discoverer,  to  deviate 
one  U\fle  from  his  discription.'' 

'*  Thus  having  viewed  the  most  pleasing  ob- 
jects from  these  points,  let  me  next  conduct  you 
to  a  spot,  where,  at  one  glance,  you  command 
them  all  in  fresh  situations,  and  all  assuming  a 
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(aid,  to  wbat  place  soerer  tbey  were  taken,  or  however  used,  tliey 
were  itill  presently  seen  again  in  their  old  dormitory,  the  window. 
Au  the  re]x>rt  goes,  they  have  been  buried,  burnt,  powdered,  and 
dispersed  in  the  winds,  and  upon  the  lake,  soTeral  times  to  no  pur- 
pose, as  to  their  removal  or  destruction .  So  far  says  common  fame. 
Certain  it  is  these  human  remains  still  exist.  And  it  would  be 
thought  an  impeachment  of  the  taste  and  curiosity  of  the  nymphs 
and  swains  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  if  they  could  not  say  they 
had  onee  seen  the  skulls  of  Cdgarth. 

"  As  a  more  rational  account  of  the  matter  (though  still  lam» 
and  unsatisfactory),  it  is  told  by  some,  that  there  formerly  li?ed  in 
the  house  a  famous  doctress,  who  had  two  skeletons  by  her,  for  the 
usual  purposes  of  her  profession ;  and  the  skulls  happening  to  meet 
with  better  preservation  than  the  rest  of  the  bones,  they  were  acci- 
dentally honoured  with  this  singular  notice.  But  be  their  origin 
what  it  may,'  their  leg^d  is  too  whimsical  and  improbable  lo  de- 
serve being  recorded,  otherwise  than  as  an  instance'of  the  ne^er 
failing  credulity  of  ignorance  aifd  superstition.  X.'* 

Wett'i  Guide. 

Only  one  of  the  skulls  is  no^  remaining,  and  that  remaining  one 
inOuMt  fBovUered  away. 
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new  appearance.  For  this  purpose,  you  return 
to  the  village  (Bowness),  and  taking  the  bye^* 
road  to  the  turnpike,  mount  the  mil  without 
turning  your  head  (if  I  was  your  guide  I  would 
conduct  you  behind  a  small  hill,  that  you  might 
come  at  once  upon  the  view)  till  you  almost 
gain  the  t(^,  when  you  will  be  struck  with  bm^ 
tonishment  at  the  prospect  spread  at  your  feet^ 
which,  if  not  the  most  superlative  view  that  na« 
ture  can  exhibit,  she  is  more  fertile  in  beauties 
than  the  reach  of  my  imagination  will  allpw  me 
to  conceive.  It  would  be  mere  vanity  to  attempt 
to  describe  a  scene  which  beggars  all  descrip- 
tion $  but  that  you  may  have  some  faint  idea  of 
the  outlines  of  this  wonderful  picture,  I  will  just 
give  the  particulars  of  which  it  consists. 

^<  The  point  on  which  you  stand  is  the  side  of 
a  large  ridge  of  hUls  that  form  the  eastern  bounds 
ary  of  the  lake,  and  the  situation  high  enough 
to  look  dewn  upon  all  the  objects :  a  cireum* 
stance  of  great  importance,  which  painting  can* 
not  imitate.  In  landscapes  you  are  either  on  a 
level  with  the  objects,  or  look  up  to  them ;  the 
painter  cannot  give  the  declivity  at  your  feet, 
which  lessens  the  object  as  much  in  the  pernen- 
dicular  line,  as  in  the  horizontal  one.  You  look 
down  upon  a  noble  vnnding  valley  of  about 
twelve  miles  long,  every  where  inclosed  with 
grounds,  which  rise  in  a  very  bold  and  various 
manner ;  in  some  places  bulging  into  mountains, 
abrupt,  wild,  and  uncultivated ;  in  others  break* 
ing  into  rocks,  craggy,  pointed,  and  irregular ; 
here  rising  into  hills,  covered  with  the  noblest 
woods,  presenting  a  giooAy  brownness  of  shad^ 
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altnoBt  from  the  clouds,  to  the  reflection  of  the 
trees  in  the  limpid  water  of  the  lake  they  so 
beautifully  skirt ;  there  waving  in  glorious  slopes 
of  cultivated  inclosuresy  adorned  in  the  sweetest 
manner  with  every  object  that  can  give  variety 
to  art,  or  elegance  to  nature ;  trees,  woods,  vit- 
lages,  houses,,  farms,  scattered  with  picturesque 
confusion,  and  waving  to  the  eye  in  the  most 
romantic  landscapes  that  nature  can  exhibit. 

*i  This  valley,  jso  beautifully  inclosed,  is  float- 
ed by  the  lake,  which  spreads  forth  to  the  right 
and  left,  in  one  vast,  but  irregular,  expanse  of 
transparent  water;  a  more  noble  object  can  hard- 
ly be  imagined.  Its  immediate  shore  is  traced  in 
every  variety  of  line  that  fancy  can  imagine ; 
sometimes  contracting  the  lake  into  the  appear- 
ance of  a  noble  winding  river ;  at  others  retiring 
from  it,  and  opening  into  large  bays,  asif  fornavies 
to  anchor  in ;  promontories  spread  with  woods, 
or  scattered  with  trees  and  inclosures,  project- 
ing  into  the  water  in  the  most  picturesque  stile 
imaginable;  rocky  points  breaking  the  shore, 
and  rearing  their  bold  heads  above  the  water ; 
in  a  word,  a  variety  that  amazes  the  beholder: 

*^  But  what  finishes  the  scene  with  an  elegance 
too  delicious  to  be  imagined,  is,  this  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  being  dotted  with  no  less  than 
ten  islands,  distinctly  comprehended  by  the  eye ; 
all  of  the  most  bewitching  beauty.  The  large 
one  presents  a  waving  various  line,  which  rises 
from  the  water  in  the  most  picturesque  inequali- 
ties of  surface :  hidi  land  in  one  place,  low  in 
another,  clumps  of  trees  in  this  spot,  scattered 
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one?  in  that,  adorned  by  a  farm  house  on  the 
water's  edge,  and  backed  with  a  little  wood, 
vying  in  simple  elegance  with  Baromean  palaces: 
some  of  the  smaller  islets  rising  from  the  Iake» 
like  little'  hills  of  wood ;  some  only  scattered 
with  trees,  and  others  of  grass  of  the  finest  ver* 
dure ;  a  more  beautiful  variety  is  no  where  to 
be  seen. 

<*  Strain  your  imagination  to  command  the 
the  idea  of  so  noble  an  expanse  of  water,  thus 
gloriously  environed,  spotted  with  islsmds  more 
beautiful  than  would  have  issued  from  the  hap- 
piest painter.  Picture  the  mountains  rearing 
their  majestic  heads  with  native  sublimity ;  the 
vast  rocks  boldly  projecting  their  terrible  craggy 
points ;  and  in  the  path  of  beauty,  the  vane* 

fated  inclosures  of  the  most  charming  verdure, 
anging  to  the  eye  in  every  picturesque  form 
that  can  grace  landscape,  with  the  most  exqui* 
aite  touches  of  la  belle  nature.  If  you  raise  your 
fancy  to  something  infinitely  beyond  this  assem- 
blage of  rural  elegancies,  you  may  have  a  faint 
notion  of  the  unexampled  beauties  of  this  rav« 
ishing  landscape/' 


Xo.  Xtn^  Vottt^  FtefeD  Df  Cudneit  StolanH, 
on  SBlUtlitinntrf  • 

This  view  of  the  Great  Island  is  taken  &om 
the  glebe  lands. 
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Rayritfg  appears  cloae  by  >the  lake,  and  the 
aspiring  Migntsof  Troutbeck  and  Applethwaite, 
in  pleasant  undulations^  dose  the  scene.  HiU 
Bell  and  High  Street  are  the  principal  moun- 
tains. 


Cadnnt  laAanti^ 

Curwen  Island  was  purchased  from  Thomas 
£nglisb|  Esq.  by  John  Christian  Curwen*^  Esq., 
who  long  ago  remoYed  the  garden  to  the  nei£n« 
bourhood  of  Belle  Orange*  Mr*  €urweli  baa 
done  much  for  the  pleasure  of  strangers.  The 
whole  island  is  kept  in  the  neatfesC  order ;  and 
the  peripission  granted  to  range  its  banks>  reiects 
the  highest  credit  <m  the  proprietor*    : 

The  landing  place  on  the  south*east  tide  of 
Curwen  Islandf  is  very  accommodating  to  tra-^ 
yellers  stationed^at  Bowness  and  the  ferry-house# 

2  E 
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*  For  an  aooonnt  of  the  Canren  family  mo  tho  Appendix. 

f  **  Vnta  wbom  ibif  isTand  was  fint  ifranted  io  fee  ly  the  Crovm, 
ire  hare  not  foood.  ft  befoneed  in  tAer  tinaes  to  the  Philipsons, 
of  Crm>ke,  end  wa*  aoM  by  Francea,  daoehter  and  ao. .  heireaa  of 
Air  Cbriatonfaer  FhiUpaon,  to  Mr.  Tbonoiaa  Braitbwaite,  of  Crooko« 
Who  aold  the  aame  to  one  Wr.  Ffoyer,  wbo  sold  it  to  Bfr.  Thomaa 
Barlow,  wfcoie*lirother  and  hebr,  Sir.  Robert  Barlovr,  sold  the  aame 
fo  the  preaent  owner,  Tboodaa  Engliah,  Esq." 

"  TMs  island  containa  about  thirty  acres  of  ^und,  moat  of  it 
muble',  and  had  a  bamhome  and  neat  house  in  the  middle  of  it« 
calfed  Holme  ffovse;  which,  in  the  eiril  wan,  was  besieged  by 
Colonel  Brim,  foreiirht  or  ten  days,  until  the  siege  of  CaiTislo 
being  nsoo,  Sfr.  Huddleston  Phifipaon,  of  Creole,  to  whom  it 
bttongfdy  hinltiicd  from  Callialo,  and  raliernQ  his  brother  Robert 
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tod  aft  this  island  is  one  of  the  much-admired 
features  on  the  English  lakes,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  attend  to  the  observations  of  some  of 
ihose  who  have  written  concerning  it« 

Mr.  Gilpin's  *^  observations"  were  made  in 
the  year  1 772.     He  speaks  of  the  island  thus  :— 

**  A  more  sequestered  spot  cannot  easily  be 
conceived.  Nothing  can  be  more  excluded  rrom 
the  noise  and  interruption  of  life ;  or  abound 
with  a  greater  variety  of  those  circumstances 
which  make  retirement  pleasing. 

"The  whole  island  contains  about  thirty 
acres.  Its  form  is  oblong ;  its  shores  irregular, 
retiring  into  bays,  and  broken  into  creeks. 

"  The  surface  too  is  uneven ;  and  a  sort  of 
little  Appenine  ridge  runs  through  the  middle 
of  it|  failing  down,  in  all  shapes,  iiito  the  water. 
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in  Holme  House.  Tlie  next  day  being  Sandav,  Mr.  Robert  Pbil- 
ipson,  with  three  or  four  more  rode  to  Kendal,  to  take  reven^  of 
(N)me  of  the  adverse  party  there,  passed  the  watch,  and  rode  into 
the  church,  up  one  isle  and  down  another,  in  expectation  to  find 
one  particular  person  there,  whom  they  were  very  desirous  to  have 
met  with  (our  author,  Mr.  Machel,  who  was  a  royalist,  out  of  de- 
licacy did  not  choose  to  name  him,  as  he  was  then  living,  but  pro- 
bably it  was  Colonel  Brig^s)  But  not  finding  him,  Robert  was 
unhorsed  by  the  ffuartis  m  his  return,  and  his  girths  broken,  but 
his  companions  relieved  him  bv  a  desperate  charge ;  and,  clapping 
his  saddle  on  without  any  girth,  he  vaulted  into  toe  saddle,  killed  a 
feentinel,  and  galloped  away,  and  returned  to  the  island  by  two 
o'clock.  Upon  the  occasion  of  this  and  otbt^r  like  adventures  he 
obtained  the  appellation  aforesaid  of  RMn  the  DevH.  ^  He  was 
killed  at  last  in  the  Irish  wars  at  the  battle  of  Wa8hford."-'Ai> Aoi> 
JdJi  mnd  Burn^s  AntiquUiu* 
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Like  its  great  mother  island,  the  southlBrti  pari 
wears  a  smoother  aspect  than  the  northern^ 
whiph  is  broken  and  rocky. 

"  Formerly  the  whole  island  was  one  entire 
grove.     At  present  it  is  rather  bare  of  wood  ; 
though  there  are  some  large  oaks  upon  it« 
»•  .  •  . 

"  One  of  its  greatest  beauties  arises  from  that 
irregular  little  Appenine  just  mentioned,  which 
extends  from  one  end  to  the  other.  This  cir- 
cumstance hides  its  insularity,  by  connecting  it 
with  the  continent.  In  every  part,  except  on 
the  high  grounds,  you  stand  in  an  amphitheatrei 
composed  of  the  noblest  obiects,  snd  the  lake 
performing  the  office  of  a  sunk  fence ;  the  grand- 
eur of  each  part  of  the  continent  is  called  in,  by 
turns,  to  aia  the  insignificance  of  the  island* 

**  The  oblong  form  also  of  the  lake  gives  the 
island  another  great  advantage.  On  both  its 
sides,  the  opposite  shores  of  the  continent  are 
little  more.tmin  half  a  mile  distant :  but  at  the 
northern  and  southern  points  there  is  a  large 
sheet  of  water.  The  views  therefore  as  you 
walk  round,  are  continually  changing  through 
all  the  varieties  of  distance,  which  are  still  far« 
ther  improved  by  a  little^degree  of  obliquity,  m 
the  position  of  we  island. 

<*  The  house  at  present  stands  too  formally  in 
the  middle  of  the  island.    It  might  stand  better 
near  the  southern  promontory.    The  air  of  thia 
sweet  retreat  is  said  toi  be  very  pure." 
3,b2 


Mr.  Gilpin  adds  the  following  note  to  the 
above  observations*  *^  Since  this  view  of  Win* 
dermere  island  was  taken,  it  hath  been  under 
the  hands  of  improvement.  The  proprietor,  I 
have  been  told,  spent  six  thousand  pounds  upon 
it;  with  which  sum  he  has  contrived  to  do  al- 
most eveiy  thing,  that  one  would  wish  had  been 
left  undone.  It  is  now  in  other  hands,  which 
may  probably  restore  its  bean^/' 

Mr.  Hutchinson's  excursions  were  made  in 
the  years  1778  and  1774.  He  speaks  of  the 
island  thus :  **  Upwards  on  the  lake,  we  looked 
on  a  large  island  of  about  thirty  acres  of  meagre 
pasture  ground,  in  an  irregular  oblong  figure ; 
nere  and  there  some  mis-shapen  oak  trees  bend 
their  crooked  branches  on  the  sandy  brinks,  and 
one  little  grove  of  svcamores  shelters  a  cottage. 
The  few  natural  peauties  of  this  island  are 
wounded  and  distorted  by  some  ugly  rows  of 
firs,  set  in  right  lines,  and  by  the  works  now 
carrying  on  by  Mr.  £nglish|  the  proprietor,  who 
is  laying  out  gardens  on  a  square  plain,  building 
fruit  walls,  and  preparing  to  erect  a  mansion 
house.  The  want  or  taste  is  a  misfortune  too 
often  attending  the  architect ;  the  romantic  site 
of  this  place,  on  so  nobis  a  lake,  and  surround- 
ed with  such  scenes,  requires  the  finest  imagin- 
ation and  most  finished  judgment  to  design  the 
plan  of  an  edifice  and  pleasure  grounds;  but, 
instead  of  that,  to  see  a  Dutch  burgomaster's 
palace  arise,  and  a  cabbage-garth  extend  its  bo- 
som to  the  east,  squared  and  cut  out  at  right 
angles,  is  so  offensive  to  the  traveller's  eye,  that 
he  turns  away  in  disgust.    For  pleasure  or  or- 
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nament  a  narrow  foot-path  is  cut  round  the 
margin  of  the  island,  and  laid  widi  white  sand^ 
resembling  the  dusty  paths  of  foot  passengers 
,over  Stepney  fields,  or  the  way  along  which  the 
owner  has  often  heyed  to  Hackney.  Yet,  I  am 
told,  since  my  first  publication,  so  partial  is  this 
gendeman  to  his  own  projects,  that  he  has  rous* 
ed  the  angry  genius  of  the  lake  to  breathe  de* 
struction  on  those  who  disapprove  his  plan/' 

Mr.  West  died  in  1779,  about  twelve  months 
after  he  was  last  seen  by  the  writer ;  his  stric- 
tures on  ihid  improvements  are  modest  and  well 
intended.    <<  Proceed  tothe  Great  Island,  where 

Jrou  will  again  see  all  that  is  charming  on  the 
ake,  or  magnificent  and  sublime  in  the  environs, 
in  a  new  point  of  view. 

^<  On  this  sequestered  spot  Mr.  Young  speaks 
in  rapture,  and  Mr.  Pennant  has  done  it  much 
honour  by  his  description.  But,  alas !  it  is  no 
more  to  be  seen  in  that  beautiful  unaffected  state 
in  which  those  gentlemen  saw  it.  The  sweet 
secreted  cottage  is  no  more,  and  the  syca^ 
more  grove  is  fled.  The  present  owner  has 
modernized  a  fine  slope  in  the  bosom  of  the 
island,  into  a  formal  garden,  an  unpleasing  con* 
trast  to  the  natural  simplicity  and  insular  l^auty 
of  the  place.  What  reason  he  had  for  adopting 
Such  a  plan,  I  shall  not  enquire ;  much  less  shaS 
I  treat  him  with  abuse  for  executing  it  to  his 
own  fancy.  The  want  of  choice  might  justiiV 
his  having  a  garden  on  the  island,  but  since  it  is 
now  in  his  power  to  have  it  elsewhere,  I  hope  it 
will  be  his  pleasure  when  he  revisits  the  place^ 
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to  restore  tlie  island  to  its  native  state  of  pastoral 
simplicity  and  rural  elegance,  by  its  removaL"  • 

Mr.  Budworth  says,  *'  The  house  is  shaped 
like  a  watch-tower,  seemingly  built  to  catch 
every  object  about  the  lake.  The  portico  gives 
it  a  handsome  front ;  but  I  want  taste  to  adhnire 
any  part  of  it ;  and  even  the  pillars,  when  we 
had  a  side  view  in  the  shade  of  the  evening, 
seemed  as  if  they  were  walking  away  with  the 
house  to  Bowness.'* 

Mr.  Housman  speaks  thus  in  praising  the  is^ 
land  and  its  appendages :  **  The  present  propri- 
etor of  this  charming  island  has  joined  every  as- 
sistancct  of  art  to  the  fine  dispositions  of  nature, 
in  rendering  it  a  most  delightful  retreat.  Sweet 
groves,  pleasant  walks,  and  verdant  lawns,  with 
a  neat  house  in  a  proper  situation,  and  without 
one  formal  or  direct  hne  to  offend  the  eye ;  all 
contribute  to  its  beauties.'' 

'  The  author  of  the  note,  in  extenuation  of  Mr« 
English's  garden  wall,  by  way  of  answer  to  Mr. 
West's  objections,  says,  "Our  author  seems^ 
with  Mr.  Hutchinson,  to  have  had  no  good  will 
to  Mr.  English's  garden.  But  I  query  whether 
their  censures  be  critically  just  In  the  first 
place,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  owner  consider- 
ed this  inclosure  as  a  specimen  of  taste;  where 
then  is  the  propriety  of  judginjg  it  by  the  prin-* 
ciples  of  taster  If  this  be  right,  those  whot 
make  the  tour  of  the  lakes,  will  find  little 
but  bleipishes  in  most  of  the  rural  habitations 
they  may  «ee  in  landscapes,  and  which  are  ofteu 
very  much  praised." 
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This  is  true,  but  pity  it  is  'tis  true,  for  that 
rhapsodical,  that  indiscriminate  praise  so  lavishly 
bestowed  on  that  common  mixture  of  the  clum- 
sy works  of  art,  with  all  the  loveliness  of  nature, 
has  been  the  source  of  almost  irreparable  injniy 
to  the  republic  of  taste.  It  is  true,  that  the  laws 
of  the  land  have  not  restrained  men  from  griev- 
ing other  men  by  their  ill  suited  erections,  their 
exterminations,  and  their  plantings ;  and  -right 
it  should  be  so,  while  others  are  not  injured  bv 
it  in  body  or  estate;  but  that  men  should  be  al- 
lowed thus  unknowingly  to  offend  against  the 
minds  of  other  men,  is  not  to  bei  borne.  It  is  to 
criticisms  on  the  works  of  art  that  painters  owe 
their  excellence ;  and  in  the  absence  of  that 
excellence,  to  their  want  of  the  means  6f  exist- 
ence. 3ut  the  sort  of  artists  here  spoken  of  are 
generally  rich  men,  who,  fond  of  the  children 
of  their  fancies,  generate  and  multiply  them  to 
an  insupportable  extent ;  and  well  may  they, 
when,  like  spoiled  children,  they  are  applauded, 
instead  of  being  whipped^  for  their  follies. 

*  X,  though  a  fruitless,  is  an  ingenious  apolo- 

Sizer,  and  he  had  better  have  written  in  con- 
emnation  of  the  garden  wall,  than  in  praise  of 
it.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  any  erec- 
tion of  a  length  greatly  disproportioned  to  the 
breadth,  and  having  even  and  parallel  sides, 
must  uniformly  be  disgusting,  if  imposed  on  the 
eye  in  connection  with  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  the  garden  wall  at  Rydal,  lying  between  die 
house  and  the  park,  is  one  of  those  unpleasant 
features,  being  a  principal  in  all  the  charming 
scenes  from  th«  road  at,  and  the  rising  groun£ 
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above.  Fox  Gill  aud  Fox  How»  but  it  is  less  of- 
feDsive  than  formerly,  when,  in  despite  of  all 
harmonious  feeling,  it  was  forced  on  the  eye  in 
a  garb  as  glaring  as  lime  could  make  it ;  a  few 
years  have,  however,  lowered  and  mellowed 
down  that  glare,  and  if  the  iiyury  is  not  repeated^ 
it  will  soon  be  composed  of  hues  still  more  ac- 
cording to  its  neighbouring  mountains,  woods, 
and  rocks. 

Now,  if  Mr.  English  had  wished  foi^a  garden 
on  his  island,  it  did  not  follow  that  that  garden 
should  have  been  enclosed  by  a  wall ;  fruit  might 
have  been  had  from  the  main  land,  and  a  mere 
vegetable  ^ound,  rudely  fenced  by  wood,  and 
on  a  line  suited  to  the  situation,  mignt  have  been 
erected  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  been  offensive 
only  in  a  slight  degree,  and  planted  out  by  trees 
in  tasteful  combination,  thereby  enveloping  uti« 
lity  in  beauty. 

But  the  house  even  near  at  hand  is  not  a  dis-^ 
agreeable  object ;  it  might  certainly  have  been 
much  worse ;  it  stands  higher  than  the  trees, 
and  as  a  distant  object,  it  is  excellent. 

That  an  erection  happily  accommodiating  it* 
self  to  the  genius  of  thesurroundingsceneSi  would 
have  required  some  ingenuity  in  the  contriver 
cannot  be  dilated,  but  no  contriver^  however 
ingeniotis^  'would  have  suited  hf  such  an  erection 
thejancies  qfaU  men.  The  rotundity  of  the  pre- 
sent habitation  is  not  particularly  objectionable; 
perhaps  it  had  been  less  so,  if  other  buildings  c^ 
inferior  height  had  been  planted  at  some  distance 
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from  the  main  body,  and  connected  by  still 
lower  covered  passages. 

A  house  judiciously  constructed  after  the  man* 
ner  of  the  ancient  nails  in  Westmorland  had 

Erobably  been  an  agreeable  object;  the  main 
uildin^  of  two  stories  in  height,  with  projec* 
tions  of  one  story,  and  each  boldly  ornamented 
with  porches,  chSmneys,  and  other  picturesque 
appendages. 

The  present  house  is  of  a  tone  somewhat  too 
dingy.  A  house,  however,  situated  like  the  ona 
in  question,  will  of  necessity  require  a  deeper 
colour  than  if  placed  on  the  main  land,  because 
if  seen  from  any  situation  between  the  eye  and 
the  water,  it  would  be  lost  as  an  object  did  it 
appear  as  light  as  the  water. 

A  tint  appropriate  to  such  a  house,  or  to  any 
other  in  a  mountainous  district,  ought  to  be  a 
mixture  of  all  the  colours  of  the  neighboiiring 
rocks  and  stones :  such  a  neutral  tint  is  com- 
posed of  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  in  any  required, 
proportion,  and  toned  with  white :  or,  instead 
of  blue,  black  ma^  be  used ;  and,  in  many  cases, 
black  and  red,  without  yellow,  will  answer,  and. 
white  will  give  all  the  necessary  gradations.. 
To  black  and  red,  yellow  may  be  added  at  plea- 
sure; or,  if  required  by  the  situation,  or  pre- 
ferred, black  and  yellow  made  lighter  by  white,^ 
pr  red  and  yellow  with  white,  or  red  with  white,] 
or  yellow  with  white  alone ;  but  wherever  red^ 
and  yellow  are  used  unitedly,  and  heightened 
py  whit«,  or  either  of  the  self-colours  witU 
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white,  the  tints  must  of  necessity  be  lighu 
Deep  tints  of  red,  or  of  yellow,  or  their  mixture^ 
ought  invariably  to  be  avoided ;  the  unaccom- 
modating glare  of  such  colours  is  always  re* 
pugnant  to  the  feelings  of  an  artist.  It  will 
then  follow,  that  wherever  a  deep  colour  is  re« 
quired,  that  blue  or  black  will  of  necessity  be 
one  of  the  component  colours*  White  alone 
fe  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  any  ill-judged 
combination  of  colours. 

Mr.  Gilpin  says,  "  Formerly  the  island  was 
one  entire  arove.'*  What  a  pity  that  such  aa 
island  should  have  been  ruined  by  the  destruc* 
tion  of  its  trees.  What  a  place  it  might  have 
been  at  Uie  present  moment,  if,  from  age  to  age^ 
the  most  pleasing  natives  had  been  introduced 
on  the  nimous  decay  of  others.  Mr.  Gilpin,  in 
continuation :  *^  at  present  it  is  rather  bare  of 
wood,  though  there  are  some  large  oaks  upon 
tt.'^  Mr.  Hutchinson  observes,  ^*  here  and  there 
some  mishapen  oak  trees  bend  their  crooked 
branches  on  the  sandy  brinks,  and  one  little 
grove  of  sycamores  shelters  a  cottage.*'  Grand 
and  stately  trees,  are  better  suited  to  such 
scenes  than  aged  stumps;  some  of  the  oak 
trees,  if  not  all  of  those  mentioned  by  Messrs. 
Gilpin  and  Hutchinson,  stand  at  present  on 
the  island.  Of  these  trees  Mr.  Gilpin  speaks 
neither  in  praise  nor  in  disparagement.  Those 
on  the  north  and  eastern  si^  of  the  island 
are  even  at  the  present  moment  grand  and  beau^ 
^ul^  and  one  of  them,  under  a  splendid  arch^ 
dU^lays  the  Rvdal  mountains,  rendered  ad« 
diUonally  aerial  by  the  boldness  of  the  cob<^ 
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Crast;  otherst  in  rich  assemblage,  appear  aa 
fore-grounds  to  the  whole  ranee  ot  sceneiy 
from  the  north-east  to  the  souui-west;  Ray« 
rigff,  with  the  islands  Lady  Holm  and  Hen 
fitolm,  together  with  the  wooded  inclosures  up 
to  Eileray,  and  thence  to  the  Applethwaite 
and  Kentmere  mountains.  Hill  Bell  and  High 
Street,  form  one  grand  picture. 

From  the  above  trees,  under  one  of  which  Mn 
Curwen  has  placed  a  bench,  there  is  a  deliciout 
view  of  the  Ferry-house  and  Station,  with  a 
projecting  and  well-wooded  part  of  the  island 
on  the  right,  and  a  fir  island  (would  it  were  an 
ash  or  an  oak  island,  or  both )  shutting  out  the 
view  down  the  lake  upon  the  left,— *the  distance 
is  the  hilly  ground  above  Graithwaite. 

On  the  north  of  the  island,  from  a  bench 
planted  under  a  stately  oak,  there  is  a  capital 
view  up  the  lake  of  the  Rydal  mountains  beyond 
the  opening  caused  by  the  sweeping  lines  of 
Fumess  Feu  at  Belle  (grange,  and  that  part  of 
Wansfell  seen  beyond  Dove  Nest  Dove  Nest 
is  here  a  pretty  obiect ;  and  New  Calgarth  is 
seen  reposed  on  tne  banks  of  the  lake.  The 
wooded  part  of  Thompson's  Holm,  between  the 
eye  and  Fumess  Fell,  gives  an  agreeable  variety 
to  the  distance  of  this  fine  arrangement  of  ma« 
terials,  which  may  be  cut  of  at  any  desired 
quantity  by  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Philipsou 
and  £nglish. 

.  In  1773,  when  Mr.  Gilpin  perambulated  the 
uland»  neither  garden  wall  nor  nouse  were  erect* 


edf  and  only  the  wall  when  Mr.  Hutchinson 
was  there  in  1773;  but  both  wall  and  hou8e» 
on  the  writer's  survey  of  the  island  in  1778. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  with  a  mind  to  feel  the 
beauties  of  nature,  wrote  elegantly  in  their 
praise ;  he  had  at  the  same  time  a  detestation  of 
the  straight  lined  deformities  of  the  garden 
wall,  and  the  rows  of  fir  trees  newly  planted  on 
the  island,  but  he  nevertheless  seems  to  have 
been  wanting,  if  not  in  true  ideas  req>ecting 
beautv,  in  a  regard  for  the  picturesque,  or  he 
would,  not  so  degradingly  have  mentioned  the 
oaks ;  perhaps  he  collected  his  feelings  for  the 
painter-like,  from  Gerard  de  Lairesse,  rather 
than  from  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  says,  "  One  little  jgrove  of 
sycamores  shelters  a  cottage,"  and  Mr.  West, 
**The  sweet  sequestered  cottage  is  no  more, 
and  the  sycamore  grove  is  fled.''  But,  in  com* 
pensation  for  these  losses,  the  exotics  planted 
forty  years  ago,  have  shot  forth  with  an  exu- 
berant redundancy,  but  even  with  this  hetero- 
geneous  mixture  of  natives  and  foreigners,  it  is 
still  a  charming  place,  and  if  weeded,  and  in 
future  planted  under  an  eye  comprehending  the 
proportionate  value  of  all  the  local  and  surround* 
ing  materials,  it  may  eventually  be  made  one  of 
the  sweetest  things  of  its  kind  in  the  universe. 

Mr.  Budworth  observes,  that "  Belle-isle  ter- 
ritory (Curwen  Island)  is  a  studied  pleasure* 
ground." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  a  studied 
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pleasure-ground  ought  to  be  one  of  the  finett 
things  in  nature ;  or  wherefore  studied  ?  but  by 
the  way  in  which  Budworth  and  many  others 
have  spoken  of  studied  pleasure-grounds,  one 
would  imagine  that  study  tended  to  deform  ra- 
ther than  to  amend  nature. 

Mr.  Housman  says  that  "  the  present  proprie- 
tor of  this  charming  island  has  joined  every  as- 
sistance of  art,  to  the  fine  dispositions  of  nature, 
in  rendering  it  a  most  delightful  retreat."  Mr. 
Housman's  ideas  of  beautiful  combinations,  are 
certainly  different  to  those  of  the  writer,  who 
can  never  be  brought  to  admire  an  abundance 
of  spike  heads  in  any  extensive  assemblage  of 
trees. 

Mr.  Gilpin's  sentiments  concerning  the  im- 
provements to  be  attempted  in  a  place  like  the 
island,  are  so  much  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
writer,  that  he  will  here  give  them. 

^*  He  who  should  take  upon  him  to  ornament 
such  a  scene  as  this,  would  have  only  to  conduct 
his  walk  and  plantations,  so  as  to  take  advantage 
of  the  grand  parts  of  the  continent  around  him ; 
to  hide  what  is  offensive;  and,  amidst  a* choice 
of  great  and  picturesque  objects,  to  avoid  show- 
ing too  much.  As  he  would  have,  at  all  times, 
an  exuberance  of  water,  he  should  not  be  osten- 
tatious in  displaying  it.  It  would  be  a  relief  to 
the  eye  sometimes  to  exclude  it  wholly ;  and  to 
introduce  a  mere  sylvan  scene,  with  distant 
mountains  rising  above  it.  A  transient  glance 
of  the  water,  with  some  well  chosen  accompam-» 


inents  beyond  it^  would  often  also  have  a  good 
effect}  and  sometimes  a  grand  expansion  of  the 
whole.  Thus  the  objects  aroundt  though  un« 
manageable  in  themselves,  might  be  brought 
under  command  by  the  assistance  of  an  insidar 
situation. 

*<  With  regard  to  the  ornamenting  of  such  a 
scene,  an  d^^nt  neatness  is  all  the  improver 
should  aim  at.  Amidst  these  grand  objects  of 
nature,  it  would  be  absurd  to  catch  the  eye  with 
the  affected  decorations  of  art.  The  simple  idea 
he  would  desire  to  preserve  is,  what  the  place 
itself  suggests,  a  sequestered  retreat.  Tlie 
boundaries  should  in  a  great  measure  be  thicket 
—on  the  eastern  coast  especially,  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  only  cultivated  part  of  the  country: 
and  if  there  m  any  thing  in  that  part  worth 
giving  to  the  eye,  it  might  be  given  through 
some  uM^^ted  opening. 

*<  For  thickets,  the  wild  wood  of  the  country 
would  abundantly  suffice.  It  grows  luxuriant* 
ly,  and  would  soon  produce  its  effect.  The 
middle  parts  of  the  island,  with  a  few  clumps 

Sronerly  disposed  mi^ht  be  neat  pasturage,  with 
ocKs  and  herds,  which  would  contrast  agreea- 
bly with  the  rough  scenery  around.'* 

Mr.  Housman's  description  of  the  views  from 
the  island  north  and  south,  are  deserving  atten- 
tion. He  says,  *<The  noithem  shores  afibrd  a 
mixed  prospect  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime ; 
a  number  of  scattered  islands  interrupt  the  Ime 
of  uniformity,  which  would  otherwise  boimd  a 


reach  of  the  lake  four  miles  and  a  half  in  length, 
and,  in  some  parts,  above  one  in  breadth.  These 
islands,  in  shape  and  clothing,  display  a  pleasing 
variety  in  the  fore-ground  of  the  picture.  The 
side  skreens  are  different ;  that  on  the  left  con- 
sists of  a  rocky  ridge,  descending  to  the  water, 
partly  covered  with  verdure,  on  which  flocks  of 
mountain  sheep  are  seen  feeding,  and  partly 
cloathed  with  thick  woods,  or  scattered  with 
stragling  trees  and  evergreen  shrubs,  over 
which  the  heights  of  Fumess  fells  are  peeping 
into  the  lake.  On  the  right,  neat  villages  and 
farms,  half  buried  in  wood,  form  a  delightful 
mixture  of  wood-land  and  cultivated  fields, 
stretching,  in  a  gradusd  ascent,  from  the  water's 
edge  to  the  tops  of  some  of  the  hills.  In  front, 
we  have  a  large  collection  of  high  mountains, 
vrith  pointed  summits,  rearing  up  in  different 
attitudes,  and  one  overlooking  the  top  of  ari« 
other,  as  if  anxious  to  gaze  on  the  beauties  of 
the  lake.  Turning  to  the  south,  we  observe  the 
lake  extending  many  miles  in  that  direction^ 
with  variety  of  shore,  and  patched  with  islands. 
In  every  point  of  view,  mountains,  at  different 
distances,  raise  their  bulky  crests,  and  form  a 
noble  amphitheatre  round  the  lake. 

*'  From  the  southern  side,  also,  a  good  pros- 
pect opens  before  us,  particularly  to  the  foot  of 
the  lake.  The  two  ferr^  points  creeping  towards 
each  other,  with  the  island  of  Crow-holme  on 
the  right,  form  a  picturesque  strait,  through 
which  Berkshire  ismnd,  towards  the  centre  of 
the  lake,  is  seen  raising  its  head  above  the  wa« 
ten     Beyond  this,  Mtwlinson's  Nab  on  the 
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west,  and  Storrs  Point  on  the  east,  are  two  bold 

I)romontorie8,  which  push  abruptly  into  the 
ake.  The  line  of  shore  on  each  side  is  much 
indented,  and  sweetly  fringed  with  trees; 
while  the  waving  bills,  which  guard  the  lake, 
are  doathed  either  with  a  combination  of  ver« 
dant  fields  and  sweeping  woods,  or  a  mixture 
of  grey  rock  twisting  through  a  grassy  turf,  and 
scattered  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs/' 

"  After  enjoying  the  internal  views  from  the 
bosom  of  the  lake,"  Mr.  West  <*  recommends 
sailing  down  to  Rawlinson's  Nab.  On  the  south 
side  of  it  a  pretty  bay  opens  for  landing.  In 
the  course  ot  the  voyage  you  should  touch  at 
the  different  islands  in  the  way,  where  every 
object  is  varied  by  a  change  of  features,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  them  wholly  new.  The 
great  island  changes  its  appearance,  and  joined 
with  the  ferry  points,  cuts  the  lake  in  two. 
The  house  thereon  becomes  an  important  ob« 
ject.  The  feriy-house,  seen  under  the  sycamore 
grove,  has  a  nne  effect ;  and  the  broken  cliff 
over  it,  constitutes  a  most  agreeable  picture. 
The  greatest  beauty  of  shore,  and  the  finest 
rural  scenes  in  nature,  are  fouqd  by  traversing 
the  lake ;  and,  viewing  each  in  turn,  they  re« 
ceive  improvement  from  contrast.  The  west- 
ern side  is  spread  with  enchanting  sylvan  scenes} 
the  eastern  waves  with  all  the  unpioved  glory 
of  rural  magnificence. 

^  «*  Rawlinson's  Nab  is  a  peninsular  rock,  of  a 
circular  figure,  swejliog  to  a  crown. in  the  cen* 
tre,  covered  with  low  wood;  there  are  twp  of 
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tTiem ;  but  it  is  from  the  crowq  of  tlie  interior 
Nab,  you  have  the  present  surprising  view  of 
two  fine  sheets  of  water,  that  bend  different 
ways. 

^  •*  The  view  to  the  sonth  is  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  a  bold  and  various  shore.  The  hills 
are  wooded  and  rou^h,  but  spotted  in  parts  with 
small  inclosures,  and  their  tops  burst  mto  rocks 
of  various  shapes. 

*•  The  view  to  the  north  is  more  beautiful : 
an  extent  of  three  miles  of  the  lake  is  broken  in- 
to by  the  bold  promontory,  the  Storrs,  and, 
above  that,  Berkshire  Island  is*  charmingly 
placed.  Bannerig  and  Orrest*head',  rising  m- 
^ard  from  the  shore  in  magnificent  slopes,  are 
seen  from  hence  to  great  advantage.  Hiis 
beautiful  scene  is  well  contrasted  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  by  a  ridge  of  hanging  woods,  spread 
over  wild  romantic  grounds,  that  shoot  abruptly 
into  bold  and  spirited  projections.*' 


The  Ferry-house  is  the  property  of  J.  C, 
Curwen,  Esq.,  who  has  greatly  enlarged  and 
rendered  it  a  very  commodious  and  comfortable 
inn,  and  it  is  but  iusttce  in  speaking  of  its  situa- 
tion, to  observe  that,  for  delicate,  sofl,  and  re- 
posed scenery,  it  has  scarcely  its  equal ;  abrupt 
objects  rarely  strike  the  eye<«^  ia  stillness  and 
harmony* 
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The  Ferry-house  stands  upon  the  margin  of 
Windermere*  Water,  and  almost  surrounded  by 
a  grove  of  aged  sycamores. 

For  the  JuU  enjoyment  of  the  Ferry-house 
scenery,  fair  weather  and  motionless  elements 
are  absolutely  necessary.  In  such  seasons  its 
surrounding  beauties  are  doubled  on  the  won« 
dering  eye  m  all  the  fascinations  of  reflection. 
Such  sights  are  charming  A'om  the  land ;  but 
much  more  interesting  from  the  water — a  boat 
will  station  the  party  at  the  finest  points,  should 
that  narty  possess  the  power  of  gaining  them. 
Guides  and  boatmen  ought  to  be  instructed  how 
to  find  such  places,  to  which  in  dead  calms  their 
employers  might  be  forthwith  steered.  But  as 
these  reflections  are  only  perfectly  inverted  co«- 
pies  of  the  original  objects,  when  seen  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  they  will  diminish  in  like- 
ness and  in  quantity,  in  proportion  as  the  eye 
is  elevated  above  that  surface ;  from  which  it 
will  of  necessity  follow  that  the  favourite  points 
can  only  be  discovered  in  seasons  of  serenity. 

There  are  two  large  boats  kept  at  the  Ferry- 
house,  for  the  conveyance  from  point  to  point 
of  gentlemen's  carriages,  post-ciiaises,    carts^ 
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*  The  greater  number  of  rare  plants  growing  about  Windennere» 
if  taken  notice  of  in  different  works  on  EngliHb  Botany,  buttbe  tbree 
fi>llowing  aeeoi  not  to  have  been  obserted : — 1st,  &i7eii«  Aemmlii^ 
on  Fair  Field  and  about  Rydal.  Qftery.  Has  not  this  been  mis- 
taken for  the  Sari/roga  Mmttoim  P  8d,  Fyroim  SreundM,  at  ^tock 
Oill  Force,  AmUemde.  Sd,  Aniirrinum  Unmvim^  with  two  or  mor* 
Nectaries  to  each  flower^  by  the  hTer  aide  al  Newby  Bridge. 
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horses,  catde,  men,  women,  and  children.  A 
miscellaneous  cargo,  in  picturesque  assemblage, 
is  highly  in  contrast  to  the  quiet  of  the  surround* 
ing  scenery.  There  are  likewise  pleasure-boats, 
for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  visiting  the 
inn. 

'  From  the  Ferry-house  there  are  three  distinct 
views,  one  looking  down  the  lake  by  Berkshire 
Island  and  Storrs  to  Rawlinspn's  Nab.  A  see* 
ond  to  the  north-east  over  the  Great  Island 
upon  Hill  Bell :  beyond  two  points,  (one  pro- 
jecting from  the  island  and  the  other  from  the 
parsonage  lands,)  appears  water ;  and  between 
those  points  a  fir  island— -here  a  beautiful  object; 
Rayrigg,  on  the  Westmorland  shore,  is  seen 
over  it;;  and  in  that  reach  of  the  lake  beyond  the 
points,  the  island  house,  which  is  here  an  ex- 
cellent feature,  towering  erandly  above  the 
trees,  the  lower  part  being  hid  by  them.  The 
third  view,  which  is  northward,  is  from  the  place 
where  one  of  the  carriage  boats  is  moored ;  the 
high  trees  on  the  right  nse  from  the  island  called 
Crow  Holme,  with  a  little  peep  of  Curwen  Is- 
land beyond  it,  opposite  to  which,  in  a  fine 
sweep,  Fumess  fell  swells  boldlv  from  the  water, 
the  banks  of  which  are  beautirully  ornamented 
with  groups  of  trees.  One  of  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley  islands  is  seen  in  the  prettiest  point  of 
view,  and,  a  considerable  distance  beyond  it,  a 
part  of  Wansfell,  on  which  the  woods  and  en- 
closures about  Dove  Nest  are  spread  out  in  great 
luxuriance.  ScandaTe  fell  and  the  Rydal  moun- 
tains are  the  extreme  distance.  This  is  No.  9 
of  the  small  etchings. 
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The  Station-house  stands  upon  a  hill  above 
ihe  Ferry.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Braithwaite, 
from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Corwen. 
It  id  a  short  but  pleasant  walk  to  it  from  the 
ferry-house.  An  aged  female,  inhabiting  a 
pretty  cottage  within  the  inclosure  surrounding 
the  otation,  will  conduct  the  party  by  an  excel- 
lent road  to  the  building :  this  road  is  graced 
on  each  hand  by  oak,  ash,  and  birch  trees^ 
springing  from  the  sides  and  out  of  the  fissures 
of  pictures(|ue  rocks ;  to  these  trees  have  been 
adoed  holhes,.  laurels,  and  other  eversreensa 
with  an  abundance  of  garden  and  field  flowers^ 
all  filling  the  eye  with  a  most  pleasing  assem- 
blage of  nature  and  art.  On  this  ascent  the  eye 
IB  not  allowed  to  roam  beyond  the  enclosing 
wall,  for  this  is  a  local  sort  of  beauty,  and  can- 
not come  in  composition  with  any  of  its  neigh- 
bouring scenes,  or  with  the  distant  mountains* 

The  Station-house  is  two  stories  high :  the 
lower  story  consists  of  dining  and  other  rooms, 
but  the  upper  is  a  tasteful  drawing-room ;  from 
this  drawing-room  there  are  two  fine  views  6f 
the  lake,  that  towards  the  Great  Island  i4 
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Wo.  €m,  Cnrluen  Sslanly,  on  WBiin^txmttct, 
Crom  t^  iHatioti* 

This  view  is  generally  considered  as  equal  in 
its  kind  to  any  other  on  the  lakes»  for  it  has  every 
essential  for  a  beautiful  landscape ;  bold  fore* 
ground,  a  fine  transparent  sheet  of  water,  graced 
with  islands,  rich  wopds,  and  wavv  mountains^ 
It  is  an  assemblage  almost  invariably  grateful  to 
the  eye  of  the  stranger,  and  all  lovers  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  return  to  it  with  insatiable 
delight,  but  though  so  exquisite  in  nature,  it  is 
not  easy  of  management  in  art. 

The  mountains  being  at  a  great  distance  from , 
the  spectator,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  re* 
quiring  for  its  back-ground  an  extensive  range, 
tiiose  mountains  have  upon  paper  or  canvas 
something  of  the  mole-hill  appearance,  except 
upon  a  large  scale :  six  feet  length  of  canvas 
would  give  some  adequate  idea  of  the  splendour 
of  the  scene. 

All  the  principal  islands,  with,  the  well-wooded 
Ferry-house,  are  discovered  in  this  view,  and 
give  an  extraordinary  richness  to  it ;  the  land^ 
on  the  opposite  shores  gracefully  intersecting, 
each  other,  and  abundantly  decorated  with 
woods,  are  in  unison  with  the  islands.  Culti? 
vation  is  extended  beyond  the  margin  of  th^ 
lake  high  into  Troutbeck  and  Applethwaite, 
and  the  same  is  closed  at  many  miles  distance' 


by  high  mountainfr-^HiU  BeU  and  High  Street 
are  the  principaL 

Curwen  Island  is  the  leading  feature  on  the 
water  scenery,  and  the  house  is  here  a  grand 
principal. 

On  the  eastern  shore,  and  near  its  banks, 
comfortably  situate,  stands  New  Calgarth :  Rav« 
rigs  appears  over  the  end  of  the  Great  Island ; 
and  between  those  seats,  Old  Calsarth.  The 
pleasant  village  of  Bowness  and  Old  England, 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  are  seen  imme- 
diately over  the  Ferry-house,  and  Elleray  be- 
yond the  northern  point  of  Crow  Holm. 

Furney  Green  and  Bellefield  are  here  cheer- 
ful objects,  but  they  do  not  assist  in  the  above 
composition,  nor  in 


Ko.tfIit)fif.  ;;f out  nf  mfnUtnittre^  frmn 
Qir  J^tatum. 

This  view  is  looking  towards  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  from  a  rich  fore-ground  of  rocks  and  trees. 

All  the  coast  from  the  Station  on  the  western 
side,  and  fiom  Storrs  Hall  on  the  eastern  side, 
to  the  foot  of  the  lake,  is  beautifully  emba}ed, 
particularly  the  western  coast ;  several  promon- 
tories stretching  far  into  the  water.  These  pro- 
montories are  ornamented  with  a  great  varietj 
of  fine  wood,  and  the  island  called  Ling  Holme 
is  here  a  pretty  object. 
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Rawlinson's  Nab  is  the  principal  of  these 
promontories. 

Storrs  Hall,  on  the  eastern  sidet  appears 
charmingly  reposed  amongst  its  woods:  from 
Storrs  Hall  a  nne  promontory  juts  far  into  the 
water,  at  the  end  of  which  is  seen  the  summer 
house. 

On  each  side  of  the  lake  sweeping  lines  as- 
cend into  hills  of  i^eeable  elevation;  of  these 
heights  Gummers  How,  rising  above  Town-head 
and  Fell-foot,  is  the  principal-— it  is  here  a  beau* 
tiful  line. 

On  one  of  these  hills  stands  the  summer  house 
St  FiDsthwaite,  built  by  Mr.  King,  from  which 
the  country  almost  imperceptibly  recedes  into 
extreme  distance  and  flatness. 


t^o*  WntVu*  WBiintitrmttt  from  %ita 


The  field  from  which  this  view  is  taken  lies 
between  Low  Wray  and  the  lake,  and  exhibits 
a  fine  view  of  the  Kydal  mountains. 

A  rich  foliage  is  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  fore-ground  scenery  about  Low  Wray. 

The  lake  appears  in  a  variety  of  bays,  formed 
by  the  rocky  promontories  shooting  £rom  the 
lipids  at  Brathay. 
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Brathay  Hall  on  the  left,  and  Croft  Lodge, 
iH^hich  is  under  the  rocky  steeps  of  Loughrigg 
fell,  are  seen  embowered  in  trees;  from  the 
sides  of  these  steeps  to  the  buildings,  and  from 
the  buildings  to  the  craggy  margin  of  the  lake, 
the  woods  appear  in  an  agreeable  diversity. 

Fr6m  the  borders  of  the  lake  at  Water-head 
to  the  woods  at  Bydal,  it  is  one  rich  scene  of 
waving  enclosures  and  luxuriant  scatterings  of 
trees.  The  top  of  Nab  Scar,  which  is  here  seen 
over  the  crags  of  Loughrigg,  is  lowered  in  an 
easy  line  to  the  woods  at  Rydal,  from  which 
other  pleasant  lines  ascend  to  the  High  and  the 
Low  Fikes.  Bevond  this  elegant  sweep  appears 
Rydal-head  swelling  above  other  aspiring  sum* 
mits,  and  closing  the  scene  in  a  style  of  beauti* 
ful  sublimity. 

**  This  lake  is  in  some  places  of  a  wonderful 
depth,  and  a  clear  pebbly  bottom;  breeding 
good  store  of  fish,  as  eels,  trouts  (both  common 
9nd  grey  trouts),  pikes,  bass  or  perch,  skellies, 
and  particularly  char,  which  is  a  fish  generally 
about  nine  inches  long,  the  rareness  of  which 
fish  occasions  many  pots  of  chars  to  be  sent  to 
London  and  other  places  yearly,  as  presents. 

*<  Sir  Daniel  Fleming  says,  there  are  no  chars 
to  be  found  save  only  m  this  lake  and  in  Con« 
ingston.  Water.  Some  other  waters  (he  says) 
pretend  to  have  chars  in  them,  as  Buttermere, 
m  Cumberland,  and  UUeswater  (which  is  be- 
tween Westmorland  and  Cumberland  J,  but  these 
are  generally  esteemed  by  knowing  persons  to 
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be  only  case,  a  kind  offish  something  like  unto 
a  char,  but  not  near  so  valuable,  but  the  owners 
of  the  fishery  in  Ulleswater  do  not  assent  to  tUs 
position/' 

**  The  fishery  in  the  lake  is  farmed  by  several 
persons,  who  altogether  pay  to  the  kmg's  re- 
ceiver for  fishing  ^6  a-year,  or  for  the  fishing 
and  ferry  together  £Q  13s.  8d«  And  so  it  de« 
scends  to  their  executors  or  administrators^ 

<*  The  fishing  is  divided  into  three  cables,  as 
they  call  them :  1.  The  high  cable,  from  the 
water-head  to  the  char  bed,  half  a  mile  above 
Calgarth.  2.  The  middle  cable,  from  thence  to 
below  the  Ferry.  S.  The  lower  cable,  fron> 
thence  to  Newby.  And  in  each  cable  there  are 
four  fisheries.** 

Mr.  Gilpin  says,  "Amongst  the  great  variety 
of  fish  which  inhabit  the  extensive  waters  of 
this  lake,  the  char  is  the  most  remarkable.  It 
is  near  twice  the  size  of  a  herring.  Its  back  is 
of  an  olive  green :  its  belly  of  a  bright  vermil« 
Hon,  softened  in  some  parts  into  white,  and 
changing  into  a  deep  red  at  the  insertion  of  the 
fins. 

"  A  parcel  of  char,  just  caught  and  thrown 
together  into  the  luggage  pool  of  a  boat,  makes 
a  pleasant  harmony  of  colouring.  The  green 
olive  tint  prevails ;  to  which  a  spirit  is  here  and 
there  given  by  a  light  blush  of  vermiUion »  and 
by  a  strong  touch  of  red,  if  a  fin  happen  to  ap« 
pear.    These  pleasing  colours  are  assisted  by 
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the  bright  silverv  lights  which  play  over  the 
whole ;  and  which  nothing  reflects  more  beau« 
tifully  than  the  scales  of  &h. 

<<  Char  are  caught  only  in  the  winter  season^ 
when  twenty  dozen  in  a  day  are  sometimes 
taken  by  a  single  boat.  In  summer  they  retire 
to  the  rocky  caves  beloWt  some  of  which  are 
said  to  be  unfathomable :  nor  do  they  breed  in 
any  lake  in  which  such  deep  recesses  are  not 
found." 

It  is  a  regulation  amongst  the  proprietors, 
that  the  fishingshail  not  commence  till  the  lOth 
of  October.  The  first  shoal  generally  makes  its 
iq)pearance  at  Sandy  Nab,  between  the  Ferry^ 
house  and  Rawlinson^s  Nab ;  as  the  season  ad« 
Vances  the  fish  may  be  found  higlier  on  the  lake^ 
and  the  fishing  is  generally  ended  opposite 
Calgarth. 

"  fFater  fowl  in  great  plenty  resort  to  this 
lake,  especially  in  winter ;  such  as  wild  swans, 
wild  geese,  duck,  mullard,  teal,  widgeons,  di- 
dappers,  graviges,  (which  are  larger  than  ducks, 
and  build  in  hollow  trees,)  and  many  others.'' 

Having  spoken  concerning  Windermere  at  a 
length  beyond  his  first  intention,  the  writer  will 
next  make  some  observations  on  the  residences 
at  Clappersgate  and  Bratliay. 

Croft  Lodge  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  Ambleside :  the  view  from  the  house  is  in 
high  contrast  to  the  bold  and  picturesqueground 


by  which  it  is  so.  completely  sheltered  fro^^the 
north.  The  union  of  the  rivers  Brathay  and 
Rothay  at  the  Landing,  is  seen  from  Croft 
Lodge,  from  which  union,  after  three  grand 
sweeping  reaches,  the  Brathay  empties  itself 
into  the  lake. 

Over  the  junction  of  the  rivers  appear  the 
houses  called  Water  Head,  from  which  the  lakct 
travelling  by  Holm-point,  is  seen  something 
beyond  the  Lqw  Wood  Inn,  its  more  southern 
waters  being  cut  off  by  the  wooded  rocks  near 
the  confluence  of  the  river  and  the  lake,  but 
of  which  something  more  may  be  seen  from  the 
drawing-room. 

A  process  of  Wansfell,  composed  of  woods, 
rock,  and  inclosures,  descends  to  Water  Head, 
from  which  for  miles  southward  it  is  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  pleasani  cultivation,  interrupted 
only  by  that  part  of  Furness  fell  rising  above 
Belle  Urange. 

Croft  Lodge  stands  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Loughrigg  fell,  to  the  top  of  which  the  as- 
cent is  steep  and  rocky ;  the  grounds  are  finely 
wooded  and  extend  naff  way  up  this  rugged 
steep.  Several  paths  have  been  cut  through 
these  grounds,  wnereby  the  lake  in  a  grand  ex- 
panse of  water  may  be  seen  to  Bowness,  and  all 
the  animated  features,  round  its  head :  one  high 
track  is  on  the  edge  of  a  perpendicular  rock, 
where  the  timid  pedestrian  may  exclaim  with 
Edgar 
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^  Pn  1(mAc  no  mote 
**  Least  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
^'  Topple  down  headlong/* 

From  a  path  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
wood  the  whole  of  the  scattered  village  of  Am<- 
bleside  appears  suigqlarly  beautiful. 

l^erhaps  few  places  in  the  island  are  so  rich 
in  capabilities  as  Croft  Lodge,  and  stifled  as  it 
is  by  trees,  its  sparing  openings  are  grateful  to 
the  craving  eve.  Many  of  the  best  things  are 
lost  by  a  redfundancy  of  foliage ;  reduce  that 
iredundancy  at  pnce  to  a  present  and  future  pro- 
fit, and  to  a  painter-like  quantity,  apd  at  every 
turn  the  enraptured  spectator  wiU  gaze  around 
jn  wonder  and  delight, 

Housley  Cottage  is  a  little  beyond  Croil 
Lodge ;  it  has  a  pleasant  view  of  the  scenery 
9^bout  the  head  of  Windermere,  particularly  of 
"Wansfell,  which  appears  here  in  iipe  £3re-short* 
ening.  The  propnetor  has  altered  and  improv^^ 
ed  the  premises,  in  a  manner  so  ingenious  as  to 
have  given  it  all  the  appearance  of  being  done 
at  the  building  of  the  house — a  thin^  not  com- 
mon. It  is  a  tasteful  place,  with  a  nice  piece  of 
pleasure  ground  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
a  little  fronting  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road. 

Brathay  Bridge  is  one  mile  from  Ambleside, 
imd  Old  Brathay  is  only  a  short  distaiice  from 
it. 
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Old  Brathay  is  enclosed  by  a  pleasant  little 
pleasure  ground,  ornamented  according  to  the 
modern  custom^  with  several  sorts  of  spike 
heads. 

From  Old  Brathay  there  is  a  view  up  the 
rocky  bed  of  the  river  Brathay,  with  native 
round  heads,  rising  from  its  banks ;  Bowfell  is 
seen  through  the  vista,  and,  from  its  great  dis- 
tance, frequently  appears  of  a  fine  aerial  hue, 
giving  te  this  charming  little  scene  an  admirable 
Hnish. 

Brathay  Bridge,  which  consists  of  two  arches^ 
is  a  fine  object  from  Old  Brathay.  From  the 
bridge  to  the  guide-post  the  ascent  is  steep. 

Since  the  artist  settled  in  Ambleside,  Clap- 
persgate  has  undergone  many  alterations,  and 
some  additions.  Mr.  Cookran's  house  on  the 
left  of  the  guide-post  is  neatly  improved,  and 
the  cottage  built  by  Mr.  Longmire  above  his 
malting- house,  is  a  pleasant  habitation.  Some 
buildings,  of  little  value,  have  been  destroyed  j 
and  th^  changes  made,  while  they  have  added 
to  the  beauty  and  the  comforts  of  the  place^ 
have  but  little  injured  its  picturesque  appear- 
ance. Between  Crofl  Lodge  and  Uousley  Cot^ 
tage,  stands  an  old-fashioned  building,  shelter- 
ing a  respectable  father,  mother,  and  their 
twelve  children.  Rich  woods  are  seen  beyond 
tlie  buildings,  and  the  precipitous  crags  of 
Loughrigg  give  the  whole  an  air  of  much 
l^randeur* 
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"  New  Brathay,  or  Brathay  Hallt  is  finely  plant- 
ed for  the  enjoyment  of  the  local  and  distant 
beauties  of  the  country—* Ambleside,  from  the 
drawing-room,  is  seen  through  the  vista  formed 
by  the  rocky  and  well-woodra  steeps  of  Lough- 
ngg  on  the  left,  and  a  erand  group  of  trees  on 
the  right :  Scandale  fell  swells  boldly  above  the 
village,  and  the  whole  is  an  interesting  spectacle. 

Few  places  possess  more  capabilities  than 
Brathay  Hall,  but  for  a  long  time  no  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  them ;  many  delightful  open- 
inffs  might  be  made  to  the  lake,  and  the  Lang- 
dide  mountains;  and  bi^autiiul  walks  through 
groves  to  the  Pull  and  by  Pull  Wvke  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  Between  the  Hall  and  the 
Wyke  there  are  some  rocky  knolls,  that  for  the 
pleasuies  of  prospect  may  challenge  any  others 
round  the  lake  of  Windermere ;  but  all  this 
district  is  pervaded  by  a  hurtful  redundancy 
of  trees,  whereby  their  growth  is  impeded, 
their  beauties  budnipped,  hundreds  lost,  and  the 
whole  face  of  the  domain  deformed  by  the  neg- 
lect of  that  management,  which  would  render 
the  grounds,  to  the  eye  of  taste,  of  a  value 
double  to  what  they  bear  at  present. 


Fates  of  %Mt  mn  CtttA  Eang^lr. 

The  vales  of  Great  and  Little  Langdale  may 
be  visited  with  greater  advantages  from  Amble- 
side than  from  any  other  place  in  the  country^ 
and  are  considerea  by  some  persons,  possessing 
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fine  taste,  as  superior  to  any  others  in  the  north 
of  £ngland. 

Those  who  make  this  day's  excursion  must 
pass  up  one  valley  and  return  through  the  other, 
but  as  these  vallies  are  viewed  most  to  the 

gratification  of  the  mind  by  looking  at  their 
eads  respectively,  such  as  have  leisure  and 
a  relish  for  such  rambles,  may  see  them  in  both 
directions;  but  where  one  day  only  can  be 
spared  for  a  sight  of  the  Langdales,  the  approach 
ought  to  be  by  Little  Langdale. 

Nearly  all  the  beauties  of  this  tour  are  faced 
by  commencing  with  Little  Langdale,  and  the 
principal  part  of  the  beauties  not  faced  are  those 
m  Great  Langdale,  which  are  viewed  from  the 
road  between  the  Thraqg  Crag  slate  quarries 
and  Mill  Beck ;  and  this  is  only  about  two. 
miles  out  of  the  seventeen,  the  length  of  the 
whole  line  of  excursion ;  and  the  tour  should 
commence  at  Little  Langdale,  because  the 
scenery  of  Great  Langdale  and  Grasmere  is 
seen  to  greater  advantage  by  the  afternoon  and 
evening  lights* 

Every  professional  man  knows,  (at  least 
he  ou^ht  to  know)  that  if  he  surveys  a  scene 
with  the  sun  immediately  behind  him,  it  wants 
air;  a  quality  generally  considered  as  absolute* 
ly  necessary,  not  only  in  nature,  but  in  the 
representations  of  nature-— on  the  other  hand^ 
if  the  sun  is  within  his  vision,  it  has  probably 
too  much* 
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Claude  Lorrain  sometimes  paiuted  that  celes* 
tial  luminary  in  his  pictures,  and  his  representa- 
tions are  as  natural  as  earthy  substances  can 
make  them ;  but,  if  not  within  his  picture,  the 
sun  was  but  little  out  of  it — a  choice  general^  to 
be  preferred  to  all  others. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  that  the  beauty  of  a  scene  does  not  so 
much  depend  upon  the  season  of  the  year  or 
the  time  of  the  aay,  as  upon  the  quality  of  the 
atmosphere  under  which  tnat  scene  is  exhibited. 
Now  the  colours  of  which  air  is  composed  are 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
tint  is  derived  from  their  mixture :  In  the  course 
of  a  vear  there  may  be  as  many  tints  as  days, 
but  of  this  endless  gradation  some  hues  are  pre- 
ferable to  others.  Airis  never  of  one  self-colour 
only }  nor  of  two  colours ;  but  it  is  ofen  of  two 
colours,  with  but  little  of  the  third ;  thus,  it  is 
frequently  composed  of  blue  and  red,  which 
make  purple,  with  a  small  quantity  of  yellow ; 
at  other  times  of  red  and  yellow,  with  no  ff reat 
quantity  of  blue ;  and  often  of  blue  and  yellow, 
which  make  a  green,  with  a  small  portion  of 
red. 

Of  all  atmospheres  those  inclining  to  the  yel- 
low and  the  green  are  the  most  unhappy ;  and 
the  most  grateful  to  the  feelings  those  of  a  grey, 
somewhat  inclining  to  the  purple ;  but  an  air  of 
the  reddish  purple  nue  is  not  onlv  unpleasant  in 
nature,  but  ought  to  be  studiously  avoided  in  a 
picture. 
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It  may  be  asked,  and  perhaps  peftinenflyt 
what  is  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  time  of 
the  day  in  that  season,  in  which  the  above  beau« 
tiful  aerial  display  of  medium  may  be  expected  ? 

Now,  by  defining  the  cause  of  this  appear- 
ance, the  effect  produced  by  it  may  with  the 
more  certainty  be  looked  for. 

Landscape  air  is  generated  by  the  action  of 
the  sun  upon  terrestrial  bodies.  A  hot  sun  af- 
ter much  rain,  causes  much  exhalation :  this, 
unaccompanied  by  wind,  produces  a  medium, 
which,  exhibited  between  the  eve  and  distant 
objects,  is  the  cause  of  that  wonderful  diversity 
of  appearances  in  the  same  scene,  even  in  a  flat, 
but  more  especially^in-a  mountainous,  country. 

Amon^  these  inountains  the  summer  rains 
usually  commence  in  the  beginning  of  July: 
frequently  the  early  part,  and  sometimes  the 
whole,  of  June,  is  fair;  and  if  a  wet  April  it 
succeeded  by  a  dry  and  sunny  June,  the  beauty 
sought  for  will  be  produced. 

But  during  the  progress  of  this  exhalation,  at 
what  period  the  medium  will  be  in  the  highest 
state  of  perfection,  must  depend  on  circum- 
stances. If  the  rains  have  been  excessive,  and 
the  succeeding  heat  more  than  ordinary,  such  a 
heat,  if  unattended  by  wind,  will  in  a  few  days 
produce  a  redundant  and  unsightly  vapour.  A 
swoln  river  dashing  alonff  its  rugged  channel  is 
an  object  of  grandeur ;  but  time  will  turn  that 
grandeur  into  beauty;  so  will  the  continued 
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action  of  the  sun  refine  and  sepanite  those  va* 
floury  fumes,  and  by  leaving  their  drossy  par* 
tides  behind,  eventually  produce  that  etherial 
medium  so  much  sought  for,  but  so  seldom  seem 

But  a  rarefied  atmosphere,  the  conseauence 
of  many  succeeding  hot  and  calm  days,  though 
fine  for  distant,  is  a  temporary  ruin  to  the  beau- 
ty of  near,  objects. 

If  heavy  rains  are  succeeded  by  drvand  sun« 
less  weather,  fore-ground  objects  wiA  long  re- 
tain their  beauty^  but  there  will  be  little  beauty 
in  the  distances. 

In  the  progress  from  an  unsightly  redun* 
dancy  to  the  pure  etherial  medium  just  spoken 
of,  there  will  be  a  period  when,  though  too 
much  in  quantity,  its  quality  will  be  excellent. 

Now,  should  the  progress  of  evaporation  by 
a  hot  sun  be  all  along  accompanied  by  gentle 
breezes,  the  consequence  will  be  a  fine  though 
not  a  first-rate  atmosphere ;  and  as  the  highest 
state  of  such  an  atmosphere  requires  a  shorter 
time  for  its  production  than  one  derived  from 
calm  and  sunn^  weather,  and  as  a  parching  sun 
is  more  injunous  than  moderate  winds  to  the 
freshness  of  objects  ntar  at  hand,  it  will  follow 
that  in  such  a  season  a  complete  landscape  nvill 
appear  in  an  higher  degree  of  beauty,  than  one 
exhibited  through  a  medium  arising  from  the 
action  of  the  sun  during  a  state  of  unruffled 
elements. 
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The  writer  has  seen,  though  rarely,  an  union 
of  vigorously  vegitated  fore-ground^  with  an  ex« 

auisitely  rarefied  distance.  After  heavy  rains^ 
le  gross  vapours  exhaled  by  a  hot  sun^  if  un« 
accompanied  by  wind,  will,  day  after  day,  im- 
prove m  quality  of  colour,  but  as  the  morning's 
stock  is  reduced,  the  daily  quantity  will  be  pro« 
portionately  enlarged,  and  eventually  display 
all  objects  at  a  moderate  distance  in  an  indefinite 
obscurity:  but  should  temporary  winds  arise, 
tthey  will  disperse  that  superfluity,  and  if  suc- 
ceeded by  heat  and  stillness,  an  union  of  the 
above  beauties  will  be  produced. 

Any  scene  consisting  of  a  welUchosen  assem- 
blage of  fore-CTound  aud  distant  objects,  and  so 
circumstanced,  will  be  replete  with  the  loveliest 
and  most  enchanting  harmony. 

Thoujgh  at  the  dawn  of  day,  when  the  sun 
sheds  his  mild  rays  through  the  thicket  and  the 
grove,  and  all  nature  is  joyous  on  his  return, 
yet  to  a  certain  time  of  the  day  the  charms  of 
medium  are  every  moment  improving.  It  is 
sometimes  fine  at  noon,  often  better  about  three, 
and,  if  not  redundant,  is  frequently  exquisitely 
beautiful  on  the  approach  of  evening. 

But  the  quantity  of  air  required  in  aid  of  any 
scene,  will  always  be  in  proportion  as  the  objects 
of  that  scene  are  near  unto  or  remote  from  the 
eye ,  thus  the  medium  that  would  render  fascia- 
nations  to  the  rugged  features  of  a  scene  not 
one  mile  from  the  eye,  would  not  only  ruin  quq 
8X3 
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nt  five^  but  totally  extinguifth  all  objects  in  re* 
mote  distance. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  a  celestial 
azure  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  a  yellowish 
green  the  most  unnleasant,  of  all  atmospheres: 
now  the  quality  oi  atmosphere  is  not  the  neces- 
sary concomitant  of  quantity,  for  an  atmosphere 
of  whatever  hue,  (suppose,  for  instance  the  most 
beautiful,)  maybe  so  dense,  or  so  rarefied,  as  to 
give  to  the  same  scene  at  one  time  an  indefinite 
obscurity,  and  at  another,  through  its  etherial 
medium,  all  its  parts  in  perfection. 

There  is  not  uncomnumln  a  good  deal  of  rain 
after  midsummer,  at  least  sometime  between  the 
bay  and  the  com  harvest,  but  in  such  seasons 
the  ffrandeur  of  effect  produced  from  flitting 
clouds,  from  mists*,  and  roarine  water-falls, 
will  in  no  small  degree  recreate  ue  hardy  tra- 
veller. Now,  should  there  ensue  a  season  of 
hot  and  dry  weather  in  the  months  of  August, 
iSeptember,  and  October,  all  the  above  enchant- 
ing gradations  of  atmosphere  will  serve  to  enrich 
the  changes  from  a  summer's  verdure  to  the  gay 
and  animating  tints  of  autumn. 


0'*<0i^^0^0^0im0>0<00<0^^i0<0i^'t>m 


*  «•  The  opeDiog  morning  unfolded  clouds  bangbg  on  the  biOff 
and  about  the  lake,  in  harmonious  fleeces  as  white  as  snow ;  and 
tome  of  them  might  not  inappropriately  be  compared  to  Jacob's 
ladder,  which,  oTaporttinff  with  tne  sun,  presented  such  varieties 
of  .softened  shapes,  amidst  rocks  and  hills,  and  trees  and  water, 
with  cottages  occasionally  peeping  out,  or  bursting  before  us,  that, 
as  a  whole,  yery  ht  eioeeos  my  powers  of  deliaeatioa."— C^taia 
Budwortb« 
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The  writer  has  sometimes  observed  the  finest 
atmospheres  in  September  and  October,  but 
l^ose  display  of  beauty  are  rare  at  this  season 
of  the  year :  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  there 
is  frequently  more  of  the  heavenly  blue,  than 
in  all  the  other  months  put  together.  But 
should  the  weather  be  cold  with  occasional  rains 
onward  from  July  till  late  in  September,  the 
above  extraordinary  sights  will  in  vain  be  looked 
for. 

In  regard  to  quantity,  the  writer  will  venture 
to  advance  his  opinion,  that  an  atmosphere  giv* 
ing  on  the  shadowed  side  of  objects  five  miles 
firom  the  eye,  their  component  parts  Just  not 
imnsibk^  will  be  generally  found  more  agreeable 
tlum  any  other  quantity :  and  this  may  be  in  a 
scene  where  some  of  those  parts  are  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  the  eye. 

The  excursionist,  in  his  morning's  peep  firom 
his  bed-chamber,  if  not  impeded  by  tne  imper- 
tinence of  buildiiQgs,  may  augur  on  the  weatner. 
A  profuse  medium,  if  water  is  not  in  question, 
win  send  him  to  near  objects,  such  as  Stock 
Gill,  Scandale  Beck,  the  Bydal  water-fiills,  and 
all  such  dell-like  scenery ;  a  thinner  air,  to  the 
vales  of  Borrowdale  and  Langdale ;  and  an  at- 
mosphere still  more  subtle,  to  the  Old  Man, 
WansfeU  Pike,  Fairfield,  Helvellyn,  Skiddaw, 
and  the  pikes  on  Scafell :  and  should  he  be  for- 
tunate in  the  quality  of  the  air  under  whidi 
his  distances  are  viewed,  he  will  return  to  his 
dinner  and  his  wine  with,  no  ordinary  gratificar- 
tion. 
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It  rarely  happens  that  any  traveller,  on  his 
visit,  is. so  favoured  by  the  elements  as  to  wit* 
ness  all  the  wonderful  efiects  of  nature-— much 
time  is  lost  in  bustle  and  hurryt  and  in  fruidesa 
lamentation  concerning  inhospitable  weather. 
The  writer  has  oftentimes  felt  much  distressed, 
when  persons  of  fine  taste  have  returned  to  their 
homes  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
charms  of  that  beautiful  country,  the  investiga« 
tion  of  which  was  the  object  of  their  journey. 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  surprise  to  the  wri«- 
ter,  that  so  much  time  is  spent  at  watering  places, 
(coast  and  inland)  when  frequently  the  watera 
do  less  good  than  dissipation  do  injury ;  and  the 
writer,  in  full  confidence  that  a  summer's  ram<« 
bling  over  rugged  ground  would  be  more  gene* 
rally  beneficial  than  all  the  waters  in  the  uni- 
verse, strongly  recommends  that  all  persona 
who  have  at  once  a  wish  to  improve  their  health 
and  taste,  and  having  time  at  their  command, 
should  seek  lodgings,  of  which  there  are  a  num« 
ber  in  Ambleside  and  Keswick,  though  seldom 
sufficient  for  the  summer's  demand. 

Four  months  at  Ambleside  and  Keswick, 
would  give  the  resident  a  chance  of  seeing,  under 
all  circumstances,  the  glories  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

It  may  be  said,  that  this  long  digression  ouffht 
to  have  been  given  in  a  note,  but  notes  are  tre'* 
quently  neglected,  and  the  writer  conceiving 
that  the  dbove  observations  may  be  beneficiu 
to  his  friends,  has  given  them  in  the  body  of  hia 
work. 
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The  river  Brathay  has  its  source  in  that  part 
of  Great  Langdale  called  Langdale  head,  from 
^hich  it  runs  in  a  course  of  about  seven  miles 
to  Elter  Water :  the  other  branch  of  the  Bra- 
thay rises  at  the  three  county  stones  on  Wiynose ; 
thence  it  descends  to  Fellfoot,  and  after  having 
passed  through  Little  Langdale  tarn  unites  its 
stream  with  that  from  Great  Langdale  in  Elter 
Water ;  it  then  passes  Skelwith  bridge  and  Bra- 
thay bridge,  from  which,  after  a  circuitous 
course,  it  disembogues  itself  into  the  lake  of 
Windermere  at  Brathay:  the  river  from  the 
county  stones  on  Wrynose  is  the  boundary  line 
between  Lancashire  and  Westmorland. 

From  Ambleside  the  tour  of  the  Langdales^ 
beginning  with  Little  Langdale,  is  commenced 
at  Clappersgate,  leaving  Brathay  bridge  on  the 
left.  A  litUe  beyond  Clappersgate  appears  the 
river,  with  its  waters  dashing  over  a  stony  bed, 
having  on  each  side  swelling  grounds,  with  trees 
spread  i>leasantly  upon  them ;  the  Tilberthwaite 
mountains  on  the  left;,  and  those  of  Langdale 
on  the  right,  would  finish  the  whole  into  a  plea* 
sant  landscape,  were  it  not  for  a  frightftil  plan- 
tation of  firs  blotting  out  the  pass  on  Wrynose* 
After  various  turnings  on  the  road,  ascend  a 
little  steep,  and  in  several  pretty  pools  observe 
the  still  waters  of  the  Brathay  composing  well 
with  the  distant  mountains ;  but  in  ^a  superior 
stylefrom  afield  facing  the  touristas  he  leaves  the 
rocky  part  of  the  road  just  spoken  of:  by  walk- 
ing over  the  field  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  woodt 
the  Tilberthwaite  mountain  called  Wedderlamb, 
appears  a  fine  object,  being  a  little  cut  of^  and 
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into  a  most  agreeable  auandtTt  by  the  high 

Sounds  on  the  left  called  BuU  Close  and  Brant 
ovf  on  the  right ;  the  outbuilding  under  Brant 
How  appearing  partly  obscured  by  trees,  is  a 
pleasant  feature;  by  a  little  management  an 
excellent  fore-ground  may  be  added,  and  the 
whole  made  a  nne  painter's  composition ;  but 
the  tourist  not  in  the  pursuit  of  artist-like  sub- 
jects, but  general  beauty,  will  i>erhaps  do  wdl 
to  keep  his  horse,  his  cart,  or  his  feet  if  he  is  a 
walker,  for  he  will  see  many  fine  sulgects  even 
from  the  road.  The  road  passos  under  a  rocky 
hill,  spread  over  with  trees,  many  of  them  oaks 
of  a  good  age,  which,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  tra- 
veller, have  been  left  at  former  cuttings :  at  an- 
other elevation  on  the  road,  the  scenery  west- 
ward  is  in  great  beauty.  About  two  miles  from 
Ambleside  the  Great  and  Little  Langdale  roads 
divide— the  right  to  Great  Langdale,  and  that 
on  the  left  to  Skelwith  bridg^e ;  half  a  mile  more 
on  the  Westmorland  side  of  the  bridge,  there  is 
a  rei^)ectable  public-house,  the  only  one  passed 
in  this  round.  Pass  Skelwith  bridge  to  Colwith 
bridge :  it  is  about  a  mile,  and  over  very  hi^h 
travelling  ground,  and  if  in  a  cart  the  partv  will 
do  well  to  leave  it,  and  take  the  foot  road  just 
beyond  the  bridge,  and  meet  the  cart  again  on 
the  top  of  the  hiU. 

On  the  Lancashire  side  of  the  river  from  Bra- 
thay  bridge,  there  is  a  pleasant  road  through 
Skelwith  fold  to  Little  Langdale;  this  road 
meets  the  one  just  described  near  Skelwith 
bridge* 


From  the  back  of  a  house  at  Sicelwith  fold 
there  is  an  excellent  view  of  Elt^f  Wftter^  lyitli 
the  Langdale  pikes  in  distance. 

Prom  the  junction  of  the  two  roads  near 
Skelwith  bridge,  it  is  ^  steep  aspent  through  a 
close  lane  to  a  tejrr^ce  of  considerable  elevation, 
from  which  there  is  a  superb  vjiew  pf  EJter  Wa- 
ter, and  of  Qreat  and  Little  Langdale,  sepa- 
rated by  the  mountain  called  Lingmire ;  the 
road  descends  to  Col  with  bridge,  but  so  preci- 
pitously, that  walking  lyill  be  a4visable :  there 
IS  a  foot  path  by  the  Park  IJouses,  with  pleasant 
views  all  the  way  between  Skelwith  and  Colwith 
bridges.  From  Colwith  bridge  pass  into  West- 
morland. On  ascending  the  hill  the  water-fall 
called  Colwith  force^  is  presented  on  the  leflt 
and  the  mountain  Wedderlamb  beyond  it  x  in 
all  waters  Colwith  for/ce  is  a  good  H^^xi^  ^  jt  is 

Srticularly  fine  from  ^he  bed  of  l^he  r jyeri  ^nd 
^m  the  side  of  its  encirplfng  Yf^\%  of  rock^ 
Liitle  Lanffdale  tarn  is  ^bout  a  mile  and  a  half 
beyond  Colwith  bridge  .and  five  from  Aml^Ieside; 
it  IS  a  beautiful  littTs  water,  with  some  exq^ui- 
sitely  linecl  mountains  for  its  back-groun  I,  the 
principal  are  the  Great  apd  ^he  Little  Carrs ; 
^.11  seen  between  the  eye  and  the  lake  is  West- 
morland, the  rest  Lancashire.  Little  Langdale 
^n  is  No.  1 1  of  the  small  etchings. 

In  this  excursion  the  Whitehaven  road  is  from 
a  ijuarter  to  half  a  mile  short  of  the  ancient 
budding  called  Fellfoot,  which  thirty-eight  years 
ago  was  an  inn  of  great  accommodation  to  men, 
horses^  and  gangs  of  horses,  travelling  ov^f 
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Wr}'iiose  and  Hardknott  from  Kendal  to  White^^ 
haven.  Here  the  writer,  with  his  brother  dined 
on  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  with  a  desert  of 
preserves  and  cream,  at  fourpence  each,  and 
fourpence  for  each  a  pint  of  ale,  making  the 
whole  expence  of  dinner  and  ale  sixpence  each ; 
and  yet  this  reasonable  charge  seems  scarcely 
so  moderate  as  that  for  the  dinner  provided  at 
the  Red  Lion  in  Grasmere,  by  Mrs.  Newton, 
in  1 792,  for  Captain  Budwortn  and  his  friend, 
at  lOd.  each  (Sd  edition,  page  127).  But  it  is 
now  the  custom  more  to  speak  of  dear  than 
cheap  travelling  among  the  lakes ;  and  perhaps 
ip  some  cases  not  without  cause :  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  all  the  best  inns  have  been  fitted 
up  at  very  heavy  expenses,  and  for  the  accom- 
modation of  those  whose  limits  for  travelling 
are  confined  to  two  months  out  of  the  twelve, 
and  that  during  seven  of  these  months  there  is 
scarcel Y  any  travelling,  and  little  in  the  remain- 
.  ing  three,  it  is  really  matter  of  surprise  to  many, 
how  the  innkeepers,  as  innkeepers,  can  exist 
from  year  to  year :  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
some  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  most  indus* 
trious  and  frugal  management,  have  made  little 
progress  towards  wealth,  and  they  are  little  like« 
Jy  to  do  it  till  it  is  the  custom  to  make  earlier 
and  later  visits.  Many,  liking  the  country,  re- 
main in  it  from  season  to  season,  and  others 
yeais:  long  residents  describe  to  their  distant 
inends  their  wild  rambles,  pretty  jaunts,  and 
water  parties ;  and  the  addressed  in  turn  oflen 
bring  their  eyes  to  witness  the  charms  described ; 
and  it  certainly  were  for  the  benefit  of  the 
proprietors  of  lake  lands,  but  particularly  of 
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those  having  lands  appertaining  to  inns,  to  build 
and  furnish  houses ;  oy  which  the  present  run 
of  business  would  not  only  be  secured,  but  a 
more  regular  application  for  future  accommo- 
dation than  has  hitherto  been  demanded. 

Ascending  the  hill,  Fellfoot  is  seen  on  the 
lefl,  embowered  in  trees ;  and  is  in  its  kind  a 
sood  obiect.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  gate^ 
n-om  which  the  Langdale  pikes  are  seen  in 
new  and  noble  features ;  but  as  a  more  complete 
and  perfect  composition,  by  turning  on  the  left 
diagonally  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  little  lake 
called  Blea  tarn,  lying  between  the  heads  of 
Great  and  Little  Langdale. 

A  more  dignified  and  impressive  assemblage 
of  mountain  unes,  scarcely  exist  in  the  north  of 
England. 

The  highest  pike,  called  Harrison's  Stickle, 
is  perhaps  about  three  miles  from  the  eye,  but 
Stickle  pike,  **  a  pret^  round  head,"  receding 
towjirds  the  pass,  in  norrowdale^  is  more  than 
four. 

The  bases  of  the  mountains  cannot  here  be 
seen,  being  cut  off  by  the  intersections  of  a  pro- 
cess of  Blakerigg  on  the  left  and  Lingmire  on 
the  right }  these  intermediate  objects  assisting 
much  in  giving  aerial  majesty  to  the  more  dis- 
tant features  of  the  scene ;  the  road  connecting 
the  two  valleys  is  here  observable.  This  is  No. 
IS  of  the  small  etchings.  Return  to  the  roadf 
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and  by  a  solitary  farm  house,  to'  a  little  beyotid 
the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  see  in  retrospect 


Koi  C|)irtrett.  IfleaCant^ 

li^his  View  IS  from  the  njad,  looking  to  the 
foot  of  the  lake,  having  in  frOnt  some  youngs 
but  not  unpictufesque,  Wood)  for  the  Alpine 
tpriggery  has  ndt  reached  this  side  of  the  valley, 
the  trees  being  natives^  and  may  grow  in  time 
so  as  to  be  an  ornament  to  that  part  of  the  road, 
if  not  poUardized  by  the  farmer. 

Th^  back-ground  to  this  grand  scene  is  the 
mountains  fronting  the  eye  all  the  way  from 
Clappersgaie  to  Fellfoot,  but  here  differently 
assembled  t  Wedderlamb  is  the  principal.— 
Blakerigg  hei'e  rises  on  the  righu 

On  a  pjatt  of  IftUMg^^  at  the  foot  of  the  gill 
issuing  from  Blea  tarn,  is  a  steep  rock  called 
Blakerigg  scar,  near  which  there  is  a  fine  echo. 
Music  amid  such  wjlds !    ah  I   how  charming : 

Elaintive  solos  on  the  clarionet  of  flute  would 
ave  a  fine  effect  amongst  such  focks^  which 
during  intervals  of  rest,  would  echo  babk  the 
melancholy  notes  in  soft  reverberation,  and  pro- 
duce on  the  mind  an  union  of  the  most  pleasing 
sensations* 

t'rottl  this  ptaM  the  traveller  has  in  prospect 
Bow  felli  till  he  arrives  at  a  gate  where  he  looks 
tlown  a  hill  to  the  head  of  Great  Langdale ;  here 
he  is  presented  with  a  seene  of  an  extraordinary 
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1bii[ture  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  a  circutaf  dUd 
level  bottom  of  ricn  inclosures,  pleasantly  scat- 
tered over  with  trees,  and  appar^tly  surrounded 
by  high  mountains;  Bow  fell  and  Langdale 
pikes  are  the  prindpal.  From  the  gate  the 
toad  des<!eilds  steeply  to  Wall  End,  the  highest 
house  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  which 
descent  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  spectacles 
that  can  be  offered  to  the  eye  of  tastCi 

Every  scene  hkh^Hxi  t)resehted  has  been  in 
proof  of  the  statement,  that  the  beauties  of  this 
singular  excursion  are  faced  by  commencing 
with  Little  Langdale,  and  it  is  not  only  by  fac- 
ing, but  by  KninstantdneyuB  presentation  of,  the 
two  last  sceneS)  that  the  spectator  is  at  once 
equally  surprised  and  gratined.  Of  Blea  tarn 
there  are  only  slight  indications  till  the  party 
arrives  at  the  gate  \  and  still  less  of  the  fairy- 
land at  his  feet  till  he  reaches  the  second  gate ; 
and  the  pleasure  of  this  last  scene  would  to  lost 
by  climbing  from  the  valley,  rather  than  by 
passing  to  it  down  the  steep,  by  which,  at  every 
step,  he  sees  all  the  delightful  changes  to  be 
produced  by  such  a  rare  assemblage  of  materi- 
als.   Near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  is 


ftatti^aU  I^Mi^  frmn  WaK  <?nlr. 


This  is  a  vieiHr  of  the  pikes,  and  taken  out  oi 
the  bed  of  the  little  stream  passing  Wall  £nd« 


The  features  of  this  scene  in  nature  are  pecali^ 
arly  grand  and  interesting. 

The  highest  house  in  Langdale*  distinguished 
particularly  by  the  name  of  Langdale  Head, 
lies  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  projecting  part  of  Bow 
fell,  between  which  and  the  base  of  the  pikes 
the  road  passes  to  the  Stake,  a  high  pass  on  the 
way  from  Langdale  to  Borrow£de.  Ail  the 
scenery  of  this  vast  and  rocky  wild  is  great  and 
sublime,  and  will  enrich  in  no  small  degree  the 
port-folios  orsuch  artists  as  will  bestow  upon  it 
an  adequate  degree  of  attentiour 

No.  54  of  the  large  etchings  is^  taken  about  m 
mile  from  each  of  the  farm  houses  called  Wall 
End  and  Langdale  Head.  This  is  a  splendid 
range :  Gimmer  crag  is  a  grand  surface  of  rock, 
rising  to  an  apex  between  the  pikes.  Nos.  50, 
51,  52,  and  53  are  likewise  scenes  in  Great 
Langdale,  and  part  of  the  series  of  large  etch*' 
ings. 

Wall  End  is  scarcely  nine  miles  from  Amble* 
side  through  Little  Langdale  and  by  Blea  tarn : 
and  about  eight  miles  through  Great  Langdale, 
either  by  Loughrigg  tarn,  or  the  western  sides 
of  Rydal  ancf  Grasmere  waters ;  making  tho^ 
whole  length  of  line  seventeen  miles. 

The  road  passes  from  Wall  End  to  Mill  beck, 
through  the  sweet  enclosures  viewed  from  tlie 
descent  just  mentioned,  and  at  every  step  and 
in  every  direction,  excepting  down  the  valieyi^ 
Ihere  is  a  dignified  back-ground. 
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^Utklt  Cam. 

Mill  beck  is  the  name  given  to  a  few  farm 
houses  lying  on  the  left,  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  road ;  and  should  the  traveller 
wish  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  Harrison's  Stickle, 
or  to  Stickle  tarn,  he  ought  to  commence  his 
labours  at  Mill  beck.  The  Ambleside  guide^ 
or  a  person  from  Mill  beck,  will  perhaps  take 
him  by  Dungeon  gill,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
dungeon  to  the  tarn,  or  to  the  top  of  the  pike  ; 
but  some  parts  of  this  ascent  are  so  steep,  as  to 
be  painfully  unpleasant  to  persons  not  accus* 
tomed  to  such  scrambling.  The  tarn  is  a  pretty 
circular  piece  of  water,  having  soft  turf  on  three- 
^rths  of  its  margin ;  from  the  other  fourth 
rises  Pavey  ark,. which  is  perhaps  the  most  mag- 
nificent range  of  rocks  in  Westmorland,  and  a 
good  point  to  view  them  from  is  the  outlet  of 
iite  lake,  which,  beautii'ully  clear,  will  serve  to 
dilute  the  traveller's  cogniac,  his  rum,  or  aged 
wine,  and  this  he  will  find  a  most  grateful  pot9« 
lion  after  his  laborious  ascent.  Leaving  the 
tarn  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  a  peat  or  turf  road 
presents  itself,  which  descends  to  Mill  beck : 
the  eye  of  the  spectator,  whether  directed  up  or 
down  the  valley,  is  cheered  all  the  way  with  views 
of  fields,  richly  bedecked  with  woods,  and  en- 
circled by  high  mountains. 

As  the  peat  road  is  an  easier  ascent  from  Mill 
beck  to  the  tarn  than  by  Dungeon  gill,  somo 
wilt  prefer  it  both  for  ascent  and  descent. 


Dungeon  gill,  which  is  north  of  that  proceedr 
ing  from  the  tarn,  passes  through  a  deep  cleft 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  walls  of  the  cleft  im*.. 
pending^  may  perhaps  affright  the  fair  one,  who 
venturing  to  ^laqce  her  beauteous  eyes  upwaids, 
will  retreat  with  anxious  trepidation,  fearing  the 
stone  which  spans  th^  yawning  chasm  may  tumr 
ble  and  destroy  her,  Gentle  lady,  fear  it  not, 
it  will  not  harm,  either  by  falling  on  or  with 
you ;  for,  should  your  head  be  equal  to  the  task, 
the  stone  will  support  yovur  steps  from  side  to 
side* 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1815,  the  writer  had  the 
pleasure  to  be  one  a£  a  party  in  this  delightful 
round  ;  a  rquiid  which,  though  he  has  often 
taken,  is  always  new  in  recreations.  Th^  party 
consisted  of  sixteen  persons.  The  conveyances 
were  three  carts,  with  horses  for  each  of  the 
single  gentlemen* 

Excepting  si^,  all  the  rest  were  resident  ii) 
Ambleside,  and  those  hi^  some  little  acquainted 
with  this  sort  of  country ;  but  fdl  enjoyed  the 
journey,  for  all  were  mirthful  and  happy.  Blea 
tarn  was  admired :  and  all  who  had  not  seen  it, 
expressed  their  delight  on  the  descent  into  Qre^t 
Langdale. 
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Between  Wall  End  and  Mill  Beck  the  cloth 
was  laid  on  the  green  grass,   for  that  was  the 
table;   the  cold  collation  was  next  produced 
from  the  parts,  and  the  writer,  thougli  he  has 
been  one  of  many,   has  witnessed  few  more 
cheerful  gypsyings.  The  repast  being  ended,  all 
advanced  tp  the  farm-house  called  Mill  Beck, 
intending,  forthwith,  to  proceed  to  Dungeon 
Gill.     Those  preferring  milk  to  grqg,   or  pogr- 
ter,   or  what  ever  the  Cfirted  bottles  contain- 
ed,   were  plentifully  supplied  with  it  at  the 
house*     A  conversation  ppw  took  place^  some 
were  wishful  to  mount   the   Pike,   others   to 
go  to  the  Tarn  only,    and  some  were  satisfied 
with  th^  idea  of  seeing   Dungeon  (rill ;    but 
thjc  niaiority  being  for  the   ascent,    at  least 
to  the  Tarn ;   all  left  the  house  excepting,  the 
writer  £^nd  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who,  not  be- 
ing in  the  habit  of  climbing  hi)ls,  was  persuaded 
to  stay  a  litile,    being  assured,    that  though 
amongst  the  last  to  leave  the  resting  place,  yet 
he  would  i)ot  be  the  last  at  the  goal. — ^''Green,** 
says  his  friend^  on  seeing  the  fag  end  of  the 
first  party  ^   considerable    way   in    advance, 
^*  shall  we  let  a  parcel  of  women  reach  the  lake 
before  us ; "  but  Green  was  np  way  anxious  for 
early  exertion,   and  his  poippanjon  left  him  at 
full  speed.    Green  h^vinjj  got,   and  at  a  mo- 
derate pace,   halfway  ^p  the  Tarn,  overtook  u 
female,  then  anothei',  and  a  third,  all  wishing 
to  rest  a  little  \  next  his  friend  stretched  at  fuU 
length  uppn  a  stone.    At  last,  Green  reached 
the  Tarn  just  as  the  prostrate  gentleman's  bro- 
ther hail  arrived  there  with  two  of  the  ladies. 

2  t 
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One  after  another,  the  parties  gained  the  bor« 
ders  ( >f  the  lake,  and  there  marshalled,  but  not 
with  the  intention  of  again  assailing  the  enemy, 
but  to  retreat  from  him ;  for  after  diminishing 
the  lake  a  little,  the  descent  was  commenc* 
ed  and  continued  in  a  much  more  regular  order 
than  the  asccnL 

The  writer  has  introduced  this  anecdote  with 
the  intention  of  shewing  the  impolicy  of  begin- 
ing  to  climb  mountains  at  full  speed,  espe- 
cially after  plentiful  meals :  of  the  two  bro- 
thers, the  elder  was  first  at  the  lake,  but  he 
has  resided  a  number  of  years  in  Ambleside, 
and  is  accustomed  to  such  breast  work  excur- 
sions ;  the  other  lives  in  Liondon,  and  sees  the 
north  of  England  seldom :  here  is  a  case  in 
corroboration  of  the  utility  of  mountain  rambles. 

Half  way  down  the  hill  the  party  crossed  the 
stream,  and  proceeded  overground,  none  of  the 
fairest,  to  Dungeon  Gill,  but  the  fair  moun- 
taineers descended  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  with 
a  celerity  and  a  careless  ease,  that  would  have 
surprised  a  southern  female :  part  of  the  ladies 
anci  gentlemen  went  up  the  chasm  to  the  foot 
of  the  fall,  others  to  the  spanning  stone  above 
it;  two  or  three  of  the  laoies  crossed  this  Al- 
pine bridge. 

The  day  exhibiting  a  second-rate  atmos- 
phere, was  mild,  temperate,  and  beautiful; 
averaging  two  thirds  cloud  and  one  third  sun  : 
night  had  approached  before  the  happy  party 
arrived  at  Ambleside. 
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The  deviation  to  Mill  Beck  is  made  from  the 
direct  road  at  Lile  Bridge,  and  from  this  bridge 
Harrison's  Stickle  is  a  grand  object  j  Pavey 
Ark,  and  the  steepest  part  of  the  course  of  the 
water  from  the  tarn,  with  a  peep  at  an  embowered 
milk-house,  are  all  valuable  parts  of  an  exqui- 
site landscape,  rendered  more  interesting  by 
the  adilition  of  an  old  tree  stump  and  the  little 
bridge  just  mentioned. 

It  is  from  this  bridge  to  the  Thrang  Crag 
slate  quarries  that  the  pikes  require  a  retrospec- 
tive attention,  and  they  are  in  few  places  finer 
than  from  the  road  and  the  lands  upon  each 
side  of  it :  about  the  place  where  the  road  be- 
gins to  ascend  from  the  flat,  and  nearly  all  the 
way  from  that  place  to  the  quarries,  Ling-mire 
may  be  observed  as  intersecting  the  base  of  the 

Sikes,   here  excellently  formed;— in  distance, 
tow  Fell  is  seen  through  the  opening,  and  the 
scene  is  altogether  full  of  sublimity  and  beauty. 


eittv  maUv  myt  minytttmtvt. 


This  view  is  taken  from  the  side  of  the  hill 
above  Harry  Place,  a  good  farm-house,  passed 
between  the  flat  part  of  the  valley  and  xhrang 
Crag.  I'he  views  of  Windermere  from  the 
side  of  this  hill  are  generally  fine,  parciculaily 
when  combined  with  Elter  Water,  and  though 
firom  these  high  grounds,  in  this  and  other 
2l2 
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similar  vietvsi  the  hills  are  humbley  yet  by  the 
elongated  recession  of  the  parts*  the  perspec* 
tive  aerial  renders  the  comoination  peculiarly 
interestingi 

The  road  passed  the  openings  tb  the  Thrang 
Crag  slate  quarries,  into  which  it  may  amuse 
the  ci:rious  traveller  to  walk  :  at  present  they 
are  not  worked.  Quarries  for  a  lack  of  supe- 
rior metal»  (slate  is  called  metal  by  the  slaters), 
are  frequently  neglected  and  better  sought  for 
in  other  places  t  the  finest  metal  is  seldom  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  oflen  when  it  is 
luckily  discovered,  the  overhanging  cliff  falls 
in  immense  fragments,  and  entombs  that  metal 
in  a  rubbish  so  worthless,  that  on  a  loss  and 
profit  calculation,  the  idea  of  again  reaching 
It  is  generally  itbandoned. 

On  Lingmire,  between  Elter  Water  Hall  anA 
Bays  Bio>a n,  there  are  some  extensive  quarries; 
they  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  to 
those  at  Thrang  Crag. 

From  llirang  Crag,  it  is  a  short  distance  to 
Langdale  Chapel,  near  which,  till  lately,  there 
has  been  an  alehouse,  and  the  ale  from  this 
house  has  many  times  refreshed  the  tourist; 
and  this  was  an  excellent  place  for  his  last 
glass,  on  his  journey  from  Keswick  through 
Sorrowdale  and  Langdale  to  Ambleside* 

The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  neat,  and  it  is 
numerously  attended  by  a  respectable  congre* 
gation* 
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From  Langdale  Chapel   it  is  five  liiiles  to 
Ambleside  :    the  road  is  either  by  Loifghrigff 
Tarn,  or  by  the  western  side  of  Grasmere  athd 
Rydai  waters ;    the  latter  course  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  former*     The  road  by  Gras- 
mere passes  some  neat  farm-houses,  shaded  by 
groves  of  trees,  and  standing  under  steep  and 
rocky  heights  which  rise  od  the    left:     the 
road  is  of  the  up-and-down  kind»  and  from  its 
highest  parts,  the  back  views  to  the  pikes,  and 
on  the  right  to  the  Conistori  mountains,   aie 
grand  in  their  display  of  lines,  and  highly  in 
contrast  to  that  sweet  scene  of  Loughrigg  Tarn 
and  Windermere,  opened  out  to  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  just  as  he  has  gained  the  top  of  the 
hill,  near  the  farm-house,  called  High  Close.—* 
Of  the  Claude  kind,  there  is  not  a  finer  thing  in 
Westmorland.      Loughrigg  Tarn,   not  half  a 
mile  in  length,  or  breadth,  is  encircled  by  wav- 
ing inclosures,  woods,  and  single  trees,  which 
traverse  the  whole  range  between  the  steep 
sides  of  Great  and  Little  Loughrigg,  with  that 
elegant  disorder  which  will  inevitably  fix  the 
unwearied  eye  of  sentiment}  but  beyond  this 
pretty  little  tarn,   a  portion  of  the  largest  lake 
m  England,  and  in  a  form  and  quantity  exactly 
stiited  to  its  situation,   renders  the  whole  the 
most  admirable  in  its  kind}    between  these 
lakes  the  ground  swells  in  easy  and  unassuming 
lines,  all  graced  by  woods  of  various  sorts  and 
growth :    near  the  eye  there  is  neither  foreign 
spriggery  nor  sprig,  and  those  remote  from  it, 
are  melted  down  by  distance  and  air,  so  as  not 
to  be  o^nsive» 
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Holm  Poiht,  on  Windermere,  appears  here,  t 

!)rinci|}al  feature:  norih  of  Holm  Point  the 
ake  is  seen  extending  unto  Water  Head,  and 
on  the  south  to  Howiiess,  which,  with  its  neighs 
bouring  seats,  through  a  thin  air,  may  be  plaiii^ 
\y  discovered.  From  High  Wiay  the  land,  in 
undulating  lines,  reaches  Budwoith's  Table 
mountain,  which  is  seen  just  over  a  craggy  part 
€f  Little  Loughrigff.  Part  of  WansfelT  is  cut 
ofl*  by  Great  Loughrigg,  from  which  part  the 
lands  extend  far  and  wide  over  a  plea&ant  and 
cultivated  country,  bounded  by  easy  lined  dis* 
tances. 


A  little  beyond  High  Close,,  the  road  com- 
municates with  that  from  Skelwith  Bridge  to 
Giasmere,  and  still  nearer  Grasmere  in  another 
junction,  and  by  the  road  on  the  right  the  tra« 
veller  must  pass  to  Ambleside*  leaving  Gras* 
mere  and  Rydal  Water  on  the  left.  On  the 
way  to  the  church,  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  last  meeting,  a  few  steps  in  the  v  all 
on  the  right,  lead  to  a  round  green  hill,  from 
which  appears  the  lake  and  vale  oi  Grasmere. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  scene  la 
higher  contrast  to  those  already  passed  in  this 
day's  excursion,  than  the  one  in  question. 

The  church  is  a  fine  object  in  this  scene,  and 
with  other  buildings  gives  animation  to  a  vaU 
ley  altogether  rich^^  scattered  o>er  >^ith  ^ood 
in  all  shapes  and  quantities,  from  a  single 
tree  to  their  most  splendid  assemblage.    Ihe 
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c^urcTi,  farms,  and  seats  are  almost  envel<>ped 
in  (proves  of  trees,  scatterings  of  which  dilate 
lip  )»i  the  bendins;  steeps  high  towards  their 
sn  n^nits.  The  Isknd  is  a  pretty  feature ;  HoU 
\mx  O rove' -ail fl  MUn  Bank  are  pleasant  and 
cheerful  objects,  and  the  irregular  surfaces  at 
the  Ho  V  and  Biitterlip  How  are  happily  placed 
between  th  >  eye  and  Helm  Crag,  a  mountain 
g'vellinaf  boMly  from  the  valley;  its  fine  form 
is  exfj'tisitelv  broit-en  with  rocks,  and  not  only- 
her<*,  b'lt  fro  n  all  parts  of  the  dale  is  a  good 
punteN  stu:ly :  on  its  summit  are  two  prodi* 
gious  stones  of  different  sizes,  called  the  Lion 
and  th^  Lamb',    on  the  right  arises,  in  much 

frnn  lenr.  Seat  Sandal,  between  which  and 
[  1  n  Cnxz  appears  the  zig-zag  road  from  Am- 
bles! le  to  Keswick.  Silver  How  bounds  the 
vale  on  the  left,  and  the  fells  from  Rydai  up 
to  Fairfield  on  the  right:  this  place  is%ome« 
times  called  West's  Station,  and  is  described  ini 
Mr.  West's  guide  to  the  lakes.  From  the  point 
where  the  spectator  stands  to  the  lake,  it  is 
a-  steep  hill,  paitly  covered  with  woid  ;  this 
scene  is  deficient  in  foreground ;  but  to  the  same% 
scen«,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  may 
be  added  an  excellent  foreground,  by  which 
the  nearer  shores  of  the  lake  and  all  interme* 
diate  matter  may  be  cut  off  at  pleasure* 

Str^ncrers  have  done  more  for  the  beauty  of 
Orasmere,  by  their  forbearance  in  fellins;  native 
trees,  than  iiijurv  by  the  introducton  of  exotics. 
Mr.  King  has  an  extensive  and  a  valuable  sprig, 
fferv,  but  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  hill  above  his 
house,  and  in  some  degree,  shut  put  tropi  the  eye 
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of  the  traveller,  as  all  such  unsightly  utility  ought 
to  be,  by  the  round  heads,  bordering  the  road* 

Orastnere  is  universally  admired  for  its  pecu- 
Imr  beauty  ;  it  is  much  richer  in  wood  than  it 
ii^as  seventeen  years  ago,  and  wishing  its  im* 
provement,  rather  than  injury,  the  writer  ven* 
tured,  in  one  of  his  publications  of  prints,  to 
oflfer  to  its  land  owners,  a  few  words,  by  way  o€ 
advice,  and  he  was  led,  furt^r  to  observe,  in 
the  book  explaining  bis  sixt^  large  etchings^  as 
follows:*-^ 

**  Mr.  Landseer,  in  the  new  London  review^ 
has  given  a  most  scientific  and  detailed  account 
of  sevent3r*eight  studies,  from  nature,  published 
by  the  writer,  in  1809  j  and  though  the  exami« 
nation  is  creditable  Co  that  writer,  as  an  artist ; 
et,  as  that  thinlfipg  observer,  Mr.  Landseer^ 
las  expressed  |iis  surprisct  that  afler  having 
called  the  vale  of  Grasoaere  beautiful,  the  writer 
should  advise  the  proprietors  to  improve  it  by 
attending  to  their  treesy-r-he  thinks  it  neces- 
sary, in  the  present  place,  tp  mal^^  spme  obser- 
vations on  that  subjepU*' 
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**  It  does  not  appear  that  the  landed  proprie^^ 
tors  among  these  mountains,  feel  a  necessity  for 
improvements  of  this  sort,  by  the  havoc  tliat  is 
from  time  to  tiipe  displayed  in  the  felling  of 
their  woods  and  coppices;  and  with  a  view  to 
benefit  these  proprietors,  he  has  advised  them 
to  propagate  trees  of  various  sorts,  and  in  such 
places  as  are  likely  to  produce,  ultimately,  the 
greatest  quantity   of  benefit  and  beauty  i   to 
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encourage  all  favourites^  particularly  those  In 
interesting  situations,  hy  that  kind  of  attention . 
that  will  produce  a  rapid  growth ;  to  leave  on 
every  estate*  at  least,  as  many  trees  as  acres,  that 
are  tolerably  advanced  towards  a  state  of  matu«- 
rity,  always  taking  care  to  have  a  succession  of 
youngeX  plants,  that  thev  may  be  enabled  to 
enrich  themselves  while  they  are  annually  add- 
ing to  the  celebritv  of  their  possessions ;  thus 
causing  utility  and  beauty  to  go  hand  in  hand ; 
for  every  man  knows,  at  least  every  man  of 
taste  knows,  that  in  all  frequented  vdlies,  par- 
ticularly such  as  are  not  only  environed  by  high 
mountains,  but  the  bottoms  of  which  are  of 
uneven  surfaces,  that,  that  land  will  sell  for 
the  most  money  which  is  the  most  beautifully 
woodedf'' 

*^  Grasmere  is  beautiful,  but  infinitely  less  so 
than  it  would  be,  if  graced  by  groups  and  single 
forest  trees  of  a  large  growth,  not  only  in  Sie 
vallies  but  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.— r- 
Grasmere  is  beautiful,  but  that  beauty  depends 
on  the  multitude  of  its  land  owners ;  for  were 
Grasmere  the  property  of  one  person,  he  might 
exterminate  the  wood  m  a  spring ;  but  fifty  men 
are  seldom  in  one  humour,  and  the  beauty  of 
Grasmere,  as  far  as  depends  on  it3  woodjSi  is 
the  effect  of  accident  not  of  design/^ 

*'But  chance  can  never  do  more  than  intention, 
unless  that  intention  be  und^  the  influence  of  a 
false  taste^  the  genius  of  this  country  imperiously 
demands  a  true  taste^  or  no  taste  at  all,  in  which 
case,  every  farm  within  twenty  miles  of  Laiig-^ 
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dale  PtkeSi  should  have  a  different  landlord.** 

*'  True  taste  does  not,  in  conspicuous  places, 
exhibit  larj^  plantations  or  lumps  of  evergreen, 
in  circles,  in  squares,  parallelograms,  or  m  any 
other  mathematical  %ure,  nor  often  in  rows. 
Ancient  evergreens  are,  however,  sublime  ob- 
jects ;  but  as  every  thin^  is  youne  before  it  is 
old,  in  order  to  obtain  this  sublimity,  care  must 
be  taken  by  every  possible  means,  first  to  pro* 
cure  beauty}  ior  which  purpose,  amongst 
other  necessary  attention  it  will  be  proper, 
by  occasionally  thinning,  to  keep  the  beads  of 
sucli  youthful  plants  asunder  *,  for  the  purse 
and  the  eye  will  suffer  much  where  this,  as  a 
principle,  has  not  been  attended  to/' 

**  Many  evergreens  in  one  group  seldom  ap- 
pear to  advantage  ;  nor  do  they  associate  well 
in  plantations  with  deciduous  trees ;  for  which 
reason  they  should  be  obscured  by  other  trees, 
in  places  where  their  growth  is  considered  ne- 
cessary for  the  well  being  of  the  neighbouring 
community/' 

**  Occasionally  appearing  on  the  summits,  or 
on  the  sides  of  knolls,  aged  evergreens,  if  well 
distributed,  have  a  good  effect }  they  are  like- 
wise grand  accompaniments  to  halls  or  &nn- 
houses  of  the  ancient  Westmorland  construc- 
tion; and,  of  deciduous  trees,  the  sycamore 
and  the  oak  are  their  best  companions  in  sudi 
situations.'* 

From  tins  place  the  party  must  retracehis  steps 
the  short  distance  to  the  Ambleside  road,  and 
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for  a  little  while  pass  between  stone  wa1Ts»  from 
which  he  will  suddenly  emerge  to  the  finest 
terrace  around  the  vale  of  Gfasmere.  The 
road,  in  a  moderate  descent  for  a  good  distance, 

f  asses  under  an  uninetosed  part  of  Loughrigg 
*elt.  Grasmere  still  preserves  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  mild  simplicity  and  bea^Hy.  From  the 
outlet  of  the  lake,  in  waters  somewhat  agitated^ 
may  be  observed  the  Rothay  all  the  way  to 
Rydal  Water,  above  which,  on  the  left,  rises^ 
half  dressed  in  wood,  a  tremendous  precipice, 
called  Nab  Scar. — Grasmere  and  the  plea- 
sant terrace  are  lost  at  the  same  moment 
for  the  road  winds,  down  a  short  but  steep 
hill,  and  presently  meets  Rydal  Water  opposite 
the  islands.  Rydal  Mount  appears  seated  in  a 
profuse  association  of  trees:  Nab  Scar  rises 
steeply  from  the  opposite  shores,  and  is  here 
a  grand  and  impressive  object.  The  High 
and  Low  Pikes  are  seen  on  its  right,  and 
Scandale  Fell  and  Wansfell  front  the  traveller 
all  the  way  to  Pelter  Bridge,  from  which  it  is 
0tkt  mile  to  Ambleside. 

Rydal  Water  is  as  unlike  Grasmere  as  Gras« 
mere  is  to  any  of  the  foregoinj;^  scenes ;  but 
though  this  display  of  Rydal  is  mferior  to  that 
of  Grasmere,  it  is,  nevertheless^  a  fine  finish  to 
a  one  day's  excursion,  wtiicb,  for  varied  beauty 
and  sublimity,  has  not  its  equal  in  the  north  of 
England* 

From  Skelwith  Bridge,  which  in  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  Ambleside,  there  is  a 
pleasant  road  on  the  f  ocky  brink  cuf  the  firathav 
to  £lter  Water. 
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Wo.  #ixtrm4    tf  Iter  Waters 

iThifl  view  is  taken  from  the  side  of  Littl6 
Loughrigg,  from  which  the  finest  views  of  the 
lake  are  seen;  and  they  are  there  commodi- 
ously  furnished  with  rocky  foregrounds,  and 
with  trees  at  its  southern  end,  irom  amongst 
which  the  lake  and  its  neighbouring  beauties 
may  be  associated  into  excellent  compositions. 
The  house  at  the  head  of  the  lake  is  Elter  Wa- 
ter HalL-^Lingmire  and  Langdale  Pikes  are 
the  principal  back  ground  features* 

tf  Kttrsimt  &mn9tiAIn(Qie  untierS^iaslnriss 
;f rll  to  ^vaamtvt. 

Water,  wood,  rock,  and  mountain,  are  rarely 
seen  in  greater  diversity,  than  from  the  road 
between  Rothay  Bridge,  under  Loughrigg  Fell 
to  Grasmere  Church,  keeping  the  river  Rothay 
and  the  two  Idces  all  the  way  on  the  right. 

Rothay  Bridge,  on  the  Hawkshead  road,  ill 
half  a  mile  from  Ambleside ;  and  the  tourist, 
either  on  foot  or  horseback^  or  in  a  cart,  after 
having  crossed  the  bridge,  may  pass  through 
the  gate  on  the  right  In  front,  encircled  by 
wood,  he  will  see  a  fine  mass  of  rock,  called 
Gilbert  Scar :  and  on  his  right,  which,  on  a 
bend  in  the  road,  will  face  him,  the  Rydal 
mountains,  though  somewhat  obscured  by  the 
rich  projecting  woodland  on  the  left  j  the  road 
and  the  river  gliding  near  it,  are  good  features^ 
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}knA  beiWedn  them  and  the  mountains,  trees  ill 
great  variety  assist  in  the  (Composition  of  a  fine 
picture,  of  which  the  High  and  Low  Pikes  are 
the  prominent  parts  of  the  distance.  Ankble» 
side,  in  picturesque  irregularity  with  Wansfell 
in  the  back  ground,  is  a  cheerful  right  hand 
companion.  For  a  short  time,  the  Rydal  Fella 
are  shut  out,  but  they  suddenly  again  appear^ 
and  on  the  left.  Miller  Bridge  Cottage,  a  very 
pretty  place,  which  has  been  altered  and  very 
much  improved  by  Mr.  Harden,  of  Brathay^ 
the  proprietor,  who  has  likewise  procured  a« 
mendment  to  the  road,  which  was  heretofore 
rugged  and  unpleasant:  a  little  beyond  thia 
cottage  are  the  steppingstones,  from  which 
there  is  a  foot  path  to  the  middle  of  the  town, 
and  another  to  the  Keswick  end  of  it ;  the  road 

Presently  enters  the  wood  at  Fox  How.  Fox 
low  is  the  first  cottage  on  the  left,  below 
^hich,  from  an  elevated  part  of  the  road,  the 
views  of  Rydal  and  Ambleside  are  severally  re- 
plete with  a  rich  display  of  wood  and  moun* 
tain  scenery ;  near  this  placei  a  few  years  ago, 
B  number  of  trees  were  cut  down,  amongst 
others  some  elegant  weeping  birches^  but  sinc6 
that  cutting,  the  woods  have  developed  their 
present  beauties,  and  to  the  credit  of  Robert 
Blakeney,  £sq.  the  proprietor,  it  is  his  inten- 
tion, by  every  means  in  his  power,  t^aid  their 
future  progress.  ./ 

Fox  Gill  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  i^ocky  preci- 
pice, richly  abounding  in  wood :  the  present 
nouse,  which  was  buut  upon  the  site  of  a  pic- 
turesque old  one,  will  be  a  retired  and  comfort* 
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able  residence^  aod  see  from  its  ftont  asd  eiid»  hi 
the  two  views  of 'Ambleside  and  Rydal,  two  in- 
teresting but  highly  contrasted  landlscapes.  The 
four  buildings  bi^tween  thi^  place  and  Pelter 
Bridge,  beginning  with  Fox  Gilt,  are  admirablj 
^tuate  amongst  wood,  and  backed  by  the  \xAa 
and  rocky  projections  of  Loughrigg  Fell ;  but  it 
is  not  these  pretty  cotti^es  and  tt^ir  sheltering 
Loughrigg  that  are  here  the  only  attractions^ 
the  views  on  every  hand  are  fine,  and  greatly 
unproved  by  the  sparkling  meanderings  of  the 
river  llothay.  Beyond  the  last  house,  on  the 
lelEl,  appears  a  part  of  Loughrigg  Fell,  on  the 
Aide  of  which  is  a  huge  rock,  called  Holm  Scar, 
a  considerable  part  of  which  is « covered  with 
ivy :  the  ascent  to  this  rock  is  steep,  but  it  is 
a  fine  thing  when  seen  near  at  hand.  Pasa 
Pelter  Bridge,  still  keeping  the  river  on  the 
right,  to  the  fiEU'm-house  called  Coat  How :  the 
lands  of  Rydal,  as  viewed  from  tl>e  side  <^  the 
river,  display  a  choice  mixture  of  beauty  and 
aublimitv,  particularly  from  amongst  the  trees 
higher  than  the  road.  The  first  view  of  Kyddi 
Water,  with  its  charmingly  wooded  islands,  the 
moderate  but  rocky  elevation  called  the  White 
Jdoss,  on  which  is  seen  the  Keswick  road,  and 
in  distance  Silver  How  in  lines  of  beauty,  is 
altogether  an  excellent  picture.  Having  left 
Rydal  Water,  ascend  tlie  steep  bill  mentioned 
in  the  Langdale  round,  and  gain  the  terrace 
and  the  lake  and  vale  of  Grasmere ;— -if  the 

Earty  is  on  toot,  he  may  pursue  a  lower  course, 
y  keeping  the  wall  to  its  angle,  from  which^ 
over  an  almost  trackless  way,  he  must  pass  to  a 
^e  near  the  maigin  of  the  lake*    Tne  views 
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<m  this  track  are  very  iiite»  and  wherever  the 
island  appears  separated  from  the  main  land^ 
tiiat  will  generally  be  a  pleasant  degree  of  ele- 
vation: this  lower  road  passes  from  the  hill 
through  a  wood,  having  th^  lake  not  manv 
yards  on  the  right,  and  joins  the  one  from  Skel- 
with  Bridge  to  Grasmere  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hill. 

The  terrace  road,  from  which  the  above 
coasting  deviation  was  made,  after  having  arriv* 
ad  at  West^s  Station,  descends  precipitately  to 
the  loot  of  the  hill  just  mentioned:  in  this 
steep  descent,  the  vale  appears,  at  intervals, 
in  charming  glimpses* 

From  Tail  End,  which  was  some  years  ago 
much  improved  by  F.  D.  Astley,  Esq.  there  is  a 
view  of  the  lake  and  vale  of  Grasmere,  which 
for  the  beauty  of  its  parts  and  the  whole  toge- 
ther, has  scarcely  its  equal.  The  road  first  pas- 
ses on  the  leA,  the  Wyke,  a  neat  house» 
built  a  few  years  since.  From  the  Wyke  there 
is  a  capital  view  of  the  water,  having  Seat  San« 
dal  in  the  back  ground :— and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  Gell's  Cottage,  the  property  of  — *— 
Barber,  Esq.  a  tasteful  modern  erection  of  one 
story ;  the  house  was  built  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  prior  to  which,  on  the  little  plot  of  pleasure 

ground,  stood  some  trees ;  to  which  trees  others 
ave  been  added,  and  the  whole  is  a  very  pretty 
place.  From  Gell's  Cottage  the  road  peeps 
through  ash  and  birch  trees,  and  leaves  on  the 
tifg^U  on  its  way  *  to  the  church.  Pavement 
£&d«.  the  property  and  residence  of  Mr.  John 
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Green ;  and  next  the  Vicarage,  which  is  near 
the  church.  From  Grasmere  Church  to  Am* 
bleside,  the  road  passes  under  Nab  Scar,  hav^ 
ing  Rydal  Water  on  the  ri^ht  This  excurstoa 
is  between  nine  and  ten  nuies. 


Co  ^tMffydfifi  Cam  tAitt  Itniifi^^ss  ^tlL 

A  walk  of  six  or  seven  miles  over  Loughrigg 
Fell  to  Loughrigg  Tarn,  and  passing  that  Tarn 
and  the  lakes  of  Grasmere  and  Rydal,  all  on 
the  left,  to  Ambleside,  is  a  trip  having  many 
amusing  changes. 

After  wet  weather,  the  party  must  commence 
by  Rothay  Bridge,  as  described  in  the  last  ex- 
cursion, and  proceed  as  fyr  under  Loughrigg 
as  the  gate,  a  little  short  of  the  woods  at  Fox 
How.  But  in  a  season  allowing  the  river  to  be 
crossed  at  Miller  Bridge  Steps,  the  distance 
ipay  be  shortened  by  passing  down  the  fields 
from  the  Market«place;  or  by  a  road  at  the  Kes* 
wick-end  of  the  village  to  those  steps.  The 
Market-place  is  left  at  and  under  an  ancient 
building,  and  the  party  is  conducted  down  a 
green  lane  and  over  three  fields  to  Stock  Gill, 
where  a  few  stones  will  bear  him  to  a  fourth 
field,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  Rothay.  at 
Miller  Bridge.  This  little  trip  from  the  town 
to  the  Rotliay,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  things  in 
nature  and  art,  particularly  about  the  little  step^ 
ping  stones ;  for  the  Church  and  Green  Bank 
on  the  north,  and  Covey  Cottage  and  Gale 
J^puse.on  the  south,  with  other  biuldings,  peep 
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JTom  amongst  trees,  some  of  which  are  pleav 
santlv  dispersed  over  beautiful  rockj  knolis, 
to  which,  excepting  towards  Windermere,  the 
mountains  add  a  dignified  back  ground :  but  this 
charming  district  has  suffered  loss  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  number  of  oaks,  and  on  places  where 
even  more  would  haye  benefited  the  face  of  the 
country.  The  Salutation  lands  have  perhaps  been 
less  injured  thi^i  any  other  ei(tensive  property  in 
the  country,  and  it  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  the 
late  Bishop  of  l^ndaffthat  he  rarely  proceeded  to 
indiscriminate  eritermination.  The  trees  on  the 
Millands,  and  those  on  the  High  Bank  above 
the  top  of  the  Market-place,  are  voluminous 
instances  of  the  tasteful  utility  of  such  preset* 
vation.  Much  of  the  beanty  displayed  on  the 
foot  way  between  the  town  and  the  j{.othay,  de- 
pends on  the  rpcky  knolls  crowned  with  trees, 
and  the  proprietors,  Mr.  E,  Partridge  and  Mr, 
J.  Sewart,  would  not  only  add  riphes  to  the  re- 
public of  taste,  but  to  their  pockets  indivi- 
duaUy,  by  weeding  07ihf  where  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  qei^hboiiring  trees  wquld  be  promot- 
ed by  jtf 

The  road  under  Iroughri^^  is  close  to  the 
western  end  of  the  steps,  and  the  gate  just  men- 
tioned, about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  them. 

From  the  gale,  th^  road  ascends  to  a  new 
barn,  having  a  fine  view  of  Rydal  on  the  right :  t 

the  back  view  of  Ambleside  is  an  exquisite  vil- 
lage scene ;  the  road  passes  the  bam  on  the  ; 
ri^ht  into  a  wood,  and  from  the  fhie  ascent  Mr,                        ] 
Bmkeney's  property  and  the  valley  ar6  seen  iik  ^. 

2ir  1 
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mixture  of  singular  fertility  and  beautjr.  Rydal 
Hall  is  from  tlie  road  an  excellent  object,  and 
the  ravages  of  time  have  softened  down  its 
whiteness  and  that  of  the  garden  wdl  into  an 
almost  harmonious  feeling  with  the  neighbour- 
ing objects :  the  Rothay  sparkles  over  the  flat, 
on  the  banks  of  which  and  under  rocky  Lough- 
rigg»  stand  the  pretty  cottages  before  mention- 
e(i,  and  beyond  them  Pelter  Bridge:  the  Rydal 
mountains  finish  the  scene  in  great  grandeur. 

At  the  end  of  the  wood,  the  path  crosses  a 
gate,  and  at  the  first  turn  on  the  left,  the  back 
prospect,  for  its  sublimity,  deserves  attention. 
All  the  way  from  the  gate,  the  road  to  the  first 
sight  of  Loughrigg  Tarn,  is  over  the  common, 
,  and  sees  in  its  progress  the  Coniston  mountains 
in  front,  and  Windermere  on  the  left.  Having 
arrived  at  a  wall,  Loughrigg  Tarn  will  soon 
appear,  but  roost  advantageously  by  keeping  at 
«ome  yards  above  the  road* 


fLoujKlMjrjr  Cam. 

This  is  not  a  view  of  the  first  presentation  of 
the  lake,  but  of  one  about  a  nundred  yards 
nearer  to  it« 

This  little  unfrequented  paradise  is  encom- 
passed by  meadow  ground,  most  charmingly 
doathed  m  wood,  but  the  views  from  the  roacU 


the  fields,  or  the  side  of  the  hill,  all  the  way 
from  the  first  sight  of  the  lake  to  the  descent 
of  the  road  by  which  the  whole  is  gradually  lost, 
are  replete  with  tacinations :  foregrounds  are 
indicated  from  the  fields  by  well  grown  trees, 
and  by  rocks  on  the  right :  Lingmire,  Lang- 
dale  Pikes  and  Bow  Fell,  add  to  this  singularly 
beautiful  scene  a  sublime  back  ground. 

The  road  skirts  the  borders  of  this  little  lake, 
and  the  pikes  appear  no  where  in  finer  lines,  or 
in  a  more  apjiropriate  assemblage  with  other 
objects,  than  when  seen  over  it,  and  boreas 
napping  will  allow  their  beauties  to  be  doubled 
by  reflection.  A  little  below  the  lake  two 
houses  are  passed  called  the  How. 

From  the  How,  through  a  narrow  tanked 
lane,  it  is  a  short  distance  to  the  road  leading 
from  Skelwith  Bridge  to  Grasmere ;  from  this 
junction  to  its  union  with  that  from  Langdale 
Chapel,  it  is  scarcely  half  a  mile ;  the  remain- 
der of  the  way  by  the  western  side  of  Grasmere 
and  Rydal  waters  to  Ambleside,  has  already 
been  described* 

%ovigfyriss  (Tarn,  eittv  aaSatrr,  anil 
drasmrrr 

By  the  Little  Langdale  road,  a  carriage  ride  of 
about  ten  miles  round  Lou^hrigg  FelC  is  often 
taken  by  strangers,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  excur^ 
sion. 

Pass  the  Little  Langdale  road,  already  de- 
scribed, to  the  guide  post,  two  miles  from  Am* 
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l)Ieaideb   ancl  tken  turn  on  thb  right  br  the 
EUers  and  Tigm  Foot;  but  Lougnrigg  Tarti^ 
either  as  a  Claude  or  Gasper,  has  few  charms 
frotn  any  part  of  this  road ;  it  has,  holrever, 
some  little  relish  of  Salvaior  on  lookiw  over  it 
betWeetl  Tarn  Foot  and  Ldughrigg  Fmd :    but 
such  as  wUh  to  see  Loughrigg  Tarn  to  advan- 
tage, may  alight  from  their  carriages  at  Tarn 
Foot,  and  by  walking  less  than  a  mile,  arrive  at 
the  hiU^  wheh  on  the  approach  from  Amble- 
^idct  some  of  its  best  features  are  lost    Fxom 
this  pUte  the  party  m^  trace  the  road  to  its 
first  sight  of  the  lake»  or  to  any  nearer  stand*  at 
^leasure&    lib  may  then  retrace  his  steps  part 
of  the  WaVi  luid  pass  by  the  lake  and  the  HoWf 
as  described  in  the  last  excursion^,  and  enter 
the  Skelwith  and  Grasinere  road  at  a  house  cal- 
led ScroggSt  wh^e  he  IviU  meet  his  carriage ; 
or  by  returning  to  the  carriage  at  Taril  Foot, 
skirt  Little  Loughrigg  to  a  feU  hdulea  called 
Loughrigg  FolcC  &om  which  platie,  by  a  west- 
ward ascent,  the  parky  miy,  (on  fodt  only,) 
soon  see  the  exq[uisite  vietirs  of  FJifer  Wat^r  be- 
forementioned.     Beyond  Loughrigg  Fol4  th^ 
Great  Langdale  road,  deviates  on  the  left^  and 
the  one  pursued  passes  a  neat  farm-house  called 
the  Oaks,  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Barrow ; 
and  the  next  house,  on  the  right,  is  Scroggs^ 
just  mentioned,  from  which,  by  West^s  Station, 
Tail  £nd  and  Grasmere  Church,  return  to  .^n- 
bleside. 

As  the  grand  Latigdale  tour  cannot  be  taken 
in  a  four  wheeled  carriage,  such  as  object  to 
carts  may  extend  their  line  by  Langdale  Chapel 
to  the  Thcang  Crag  slate  quarries,  or  to  Dun- 
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geon.  Gill:  this  road»  as  before  mentioned^ 
leaves  the  one  juat  described,  between  Lou^h- 
figg  Fold  and  the  Oaks,  but  on  this  deviating 
line  to  the  chapel,  the  views  are  not  equal  ia 
interest  to  many  others  in  the  neighbourhoods 
In  a  progress  from  the  Chapel  towards  Mill 
Beck,  the  beautiful  line  already  described,  will 
abundantly  recreate  the  eye>  as  will,  likewise^ 
that  exquisite  view  of  Loughrigg  Tarn  and 
Windermere,  at  High  Close,  on  the  return  of 
the  carriage  to  join  the  road  from  Skelwith  to 
Grasmere^  and  the  way  to  Ambleside,  will  of 
necessity,  be  by  Graamere  Church,  as  four 
wheeled  carriages  cannot  pass  at  the  foot  of 
XiOughrjj^  Fell  by  Grasmere  and  Rydal  Waters* 

Dnepieasa&t  trkn  of  about  three  or  four 
miles,  is  to  Round  knott;  a  little  knoll  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  above  Fox  Gill. 

I^art  of  the  way  to  this  hill  has  been  describ* 
tod  ia  the  walk  over  the  fell  to  Lougbrigx  Tarn, 
and  that  road  is  left  at  tbe  angle  of  the  watt 
where  a  stripe  of  water  runs  on  the  tighL 

Lookiiig  forward  on  the  craggy  steep^  a  shep^ 
herd's  tract  appears,  up  whicnTnavihff  crossed 
the  runner,  pass  to  the  top  of  the  hiU  t  about 
one  hundrea  yards  upwards,  there  is  a  good 
bomposition  of  the  village  of  Ambleside,  hav« 
iag  Its  str^ggliuff  end,  on  the  right,  cut  eklPby 
a  hold  rocky  hUl,  on  which  stand,  tko^gh  loa 


KpaHngly)  some  veil  grown  firs  $  011  the  lef{# 
the  Valley  may  be  diminished  at  pleasure,  by 
finely  broken  foregrounds  of  rock.  The  culti- 
vated bottom,  from  the  ed^e  of  the  hill,  is  in 
charming  variety,  and  brightened  by  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Rothay.  Ambleside,  on  skirting 
the  precipice,  is  seen,  but  less  fine  than  where 
last  mentioned,  or  from  the  new  bam  near  Fox 
How.  The  south  views  lost,  the  eye,  after  a 
short  contemplation,  on  a  dreaiy  waste,  is  pre- 
sented on  the  north  with  Helm  Crag,  Steel  Fell, 
and  Wythebum  Head,  and  soon  mer  Coddle 
Pike,  and  on  the  left,  a  rocky  part  of  Lough- 
rigg  Fell,  with  Pavey  Ark  beyond  it.  In  track- 
less  excursions,  like  the  present,  the  exact  line 
of  beauty,  notwithstanding,  the  most  accurate 
description  will  scarcely  be  disovered  without 
a  ^ide,  and  eveti  guides  find  difiiculty  in  ascer- 
taining the  precise  points  where  the  foreground 
and  distant  objects  of  the  scene  may  be  veiwed 
in  the  best  opposite  order.  An  extraordinaty 
display  of  Grasmere,  (No.  80,  in  the  small  etch- 
ings), is  from  the  side  of  the  hill  on  turning 
on  the  right  from  the  end  of  the  dreary  line 
just  passed ;  and  the  best  mode  of  discovering 
the  place,  is  by  moving  till  the  island  is  at  the 
most  agreeable  distance  from  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  and  this  will  be  found  to  be  amongst 
rocks  furnishing  a  foreground.  Silver  How, 
Coddle  Pike,  and  the  mountains  bounding  the 
two  branches  of  Easedale,  are  the  distant  ob- 
jects. 

Round  Knot,  sometimes  called  Pincushion 
Hill,  is  but  a  little  way  from  this  place ;  and 
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from  this  point  there  is  a  grand  Panarama  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

Pass  from  Round  Knott  by  the  brink  of 
a  craggy  steep,  about  three  hundred  yards  to  a 
semicircular  turn  in  the  hlli,  northward :  here 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  terraces  round 
Ambleside,  from  which,  splendidly  embowered, 
see  Rydal  Hall  and  Rydal  Mount,  with  the 
whole  village  of  Rydal,  and  at  its  feet,  the  Ro- 
thay,  murmuring  over  a  rugged  channel :  from 
this  rare  assemblage,  the  swelling  woodlands 
branch  high  towards  the  summits  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent mountains.  The  Rothay,  in  many 
sweet  meanderings,  is  seen  nearly  all  the  way 
from  Rydal  to  its  junction  with  the  lake ;  the 
lake,  from  this  place,  appears  in  lines  of  singular 
beauty,  all  the  way  from  Water  Head  to  the' 
south  of  Curwen's  Island.  Under  the  influence 
of  a  fine  etherial  mediumt  the  painter's  eye,  in 
high  pleasure  rolling,  may  glance  on  Elleray ; 
on  Bownest;  the  greater  and  lesser  islands  ( 
on  the  far  distant  country,  southward.  Am- 
bleside is  seen  straggling  from  the  lake  to  that 
more  embodied  part  of  the  viUage,  where 
WansfeU  Pike  is  seen  beyond  it 

The  mountains^  from  this  stand,  are  boldly 
featured  and  majestic,  and  in  high  contrast 
to  the  boundaries  of  Windermere. 

It  is  a  fine  descent  from  this  place  by  Holm 
Scar  to  Rydal ;  but  to  some  persons  its  rugged- 
nessis  objectionable;  notwithstanding  which, 
the  writer  has  had  the  honour  to  hand  down 
Mme»  and  to  shew  the  yiay  to  other,  elegftnt. 
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lemaleSi  who,  full  of  hedth  and  spirits,  were 
wishful  to  practice  such  descents ;  and  on  the 
sixteenth  or  July,  1805,  to  precede,  as  a  guide, 
but  not  in  academic  honours,  an  emment  land- 
scape painter,  wIkh  with  his  family,  had  settled 
for  the  purnose  of  study  in  Ambleside ;  among 
other  frienus,  wpre  the  wives  of  the  two  artists ; 
but  the  artist,  recent!?  from  London,  with  aU 
the  etiquette  of  the  old  school,  handed  his  fair 
rib  from  crag  to  crag  down  the  rugged  steq), 
and  nerhsfps,  with  a  feeling  necessary  to  one  on 
her  mat  essay  oBsorongh  adownwfu^,  while  the 
mountaineer  artist  lefl  his  own  to  the  asore  com. 
ibnable  and  unencumbered  practice  of  srrara- 
bling  alion0)  but  not  without  some  obsenra* 
tions,  on  her  pitft,  in  fiitofir  pf  south  pountry 
potHtpess  apid  attentiofi, 

The  court  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth  abounded 
in  ceremony,  and  that  caremwiy  ramified  itself, 
not  Ofdy  over  all  Europe,  but  the  greatest  part  of 
the  world,  and  when  not  stifibn^  by  an  excess 
of  formali^,  H  mas  a  pleasant  vehipl^  for  the 
conducting,  between  plan  and  man,  the  senti- 
ments of  wdi^infiirinisfi  ininds,  and  from  msn 
to  woman  too  when  under  the  ipAuenee  of 
honest  feelings;  but  an  excess  of  out  door 
ceremoi^  ie^d  and  stUl  ttnds  to  prevent  die 
female  frofn  acquiring  the  proper  use  of  her 
limbs,  and  of  learning  to  bouiM  ttom  roefc  to 
rock  with  the  celerity  of  the  fleecy  rangers  of 
the  mountains, 

Those  who  wish  for  in  asSet  descent  that| 
by  the  Scar,  may  turn  en  the  hfi  to  a  waff,  amf 
keep  It  pn  the  right  to  nn  angle,  ftmn  which 
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they  may  pass  down  a  hill  to  a  green  lane  t  at 
every  step  down  this  lane  the  face  of  nature  is 
improving,  and  at  a  corner  of  wild  trees  on  the 
ieit,  art,  in  a  new  and  charming  assemblajge 
of  buildings,  displays  the  vtlkge  of  Rydal  with 
ail  its  splendid  accompaniments  of  wood  anc| 
mountain, 

The  party  may  here  descend  into  the  Lang<r 
dale  road  near  the  farm-house  called  Coat  How, 
and  pa^s  Pelter  Bridge  to  Ambleside ;  or  with- 
out descending  to  Coat  How,  skirt  the  foot  of 
Holm  Sca^  on  the  right,  and  soon  arrive  at  the 
pottages  under  Loughrigg,  before  mentioned ; 
at  the  second,  winch  is  ealted  Cockstones,  re« 
sides  upon  his  property,  Mr.  Lancelot  Fleming, 
aged  eighty-eight,  who,  with  the  full  enjo}'Tnent 
of  all  his  faculties,  except  his  hearing,  which 
has  recentfy  been  sometning  impaired,  walks 
about  the  country  with  the  air  and  smartness  of 
a  youth  (  Mr.  Fleming  has  grown  rich  by  hi^ 
savings  out  of  his  daily  shilling  received  while 
a  travelling  tailqr  to  the  best  families  in  the  • 
neighbour^>od.  Thomas  Fleming,  his  brother, 
died  a  few  years  ago^  aged  ninety-five ;  a  third 
lirother  died  lately,  aged  seventy*eight.  The 
party,  (perhaps,  on  leave),  may  pass  by  Mr, 
Fteming^s  honse  into  the  road,  to  and  over  a 
set  of  stepping  stones,  and  across  a  field  to  the 
turnpike  road  between  Keswick  and  Ambleside, 
or  leavinj^  the  steps  and  river  on  the  left,  anj 
Fox  Gill  on  the  right,  proceed  that  way  tQ 
Ambleside. 
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€xtuv9tm  to  Sbj;  €tut* 

Now  for  the  last,  but  not  the  leaat  in  interert, 
of  the  Loughrigg  excursions :  this  is  to  Ivy 
Cray,  an  elevated  rock,  about  three  furlongs 
souUi  east  of  Loughrigg  Tarn. 

.  Leave  the  Hawkshead  road  at  the  old-fashion- 
ed house  in  Clappersgate,  inhabited  by  Mr.  John 
BLobinson,  ana  ascend  bv  a  lane,  in  places  en- 
tangled by  briars,  to  the  common  and  to  m 
rock,  over  which  the  foot  way  passes :  here  is 
a  lively  and  pretty  view  of  the  habitations 
at  Clappersgate  and  Brathay,  and  the  lake, 
from  its  head  to  the  great  island.  The  Conis- 
ton,  Tilberthwaite  and  Little  Langdale  moun- 
tains are  in  front  during  the  gentle  rise  of 
a. short  distance,  but  on  the  turn  of  the  road  on 
the  right,  it  is  a  tolerably  long  and  steep  zig- 
zag to  the  very  top  of  the  soutn-end  of  LDUgn- 
i*igg  Fell:  on  passing  up  this  steep,  on  the 
right,  observe  again  the  buildings  and  the  lake^ 
but  more  in  hirers  eye  i>rospect :  at  an  opening 
between  two  rocks,  a  little  out  of  the  highest 
part  of  the  track,  see  Windermere  exhibiting  a 
more  map-like  appearance  than  from  any  other 
stand.  Under  the  eye,  at  the  foot  of  a  deep  de- 
clivity is  Croft  Lodge,  which,  with  all  the  build- 
ings, woodlands,  and  rivers  round  the  head  of 
the  lake,  present  a  rare  and  interesting  ipectade* 

Return  to  the  track  which,  from  obscurit^r, 
soon  becomes  wholly  blind,  keep  on  the  emi- 
nence next  tlie  wall,  on  the  righti  and  make  a 
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new  discovery  in  the  prettilj  scattered  village 
of  Ambleside:  the  common  is  here  narrow, 
and  from  the  Ambleside  view,  pass  a  short  dis- 
tance diagonally  to  the  western  wall,  and  from 
that  diagonal  line^  observe,  on  the  right,  a  fine 
view  of  the  fells  of  Rydal :  from  the  western 
wall  there  is  a  grand  exhibition  of  Ihei  Coniston 
and  other  Lancashire  mountains,  with  an  extraor- 
dinary display  of  river  scenery ;  and  Skelwith 
Bridge,  just  on  the  point  of  beauty :  from  this 
place,  either  bv  leaving  the  high  ground  on  the 
right,  or  the  len,  arrive  at  and  cross  the  road  over 
the  hill  from  Fox  How  to  Loughrigg  Tarn; 
here  make  for  a  gill,  seen  about  two  hundred 
yards  northward,  which  keep  on  the  right,  and 
slant  up  the  steep  to  a  finely  tufled  hollow, 
nearly  at  the  top  of  the  hill;  pass  to  the  highest 
part  of  that  hollow,  and  about  fitly  yards  be- 
yond it ;  from  which  again  rise  a  few  yards  on 
the  right  to  the  end  of  the  hill,  and  see  the 
finest  bird's  eye  view  exhibited  from  Loughrigg 
Fell. 

This  is  an  instantaneous  burst  upon  a  most 
fascinating  assemblage  of  every  sort  of  requisite 
for  every  desciription  of  landscape. 

Rocks  and  rocky  mountains  in  every  distance 
from  tangibUity,  to  those  of  thirty  or  rorty  miles 
from  the  eye. 

Lakes  environed  by  the  sweetest  meadow  and 
pasture,  and  richly  decorated  by  woods  in  hea- 
venly scatterings,  and  backed  by  sublime  moun^ 
tains  or  distant  fiiats  of  blue. 
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A  river  in  sweeping  lines  connecting  some  tff 
the  lesser  with  the  largest  lake  in  Englandt  and 
the  whole  of  this  interesting  view  enlivened  bj 
seHtSi  farm-houses,  and  cottages,  occasionally 
embowered  by  the  native  rouikl  beads. 

tiere  may  be  seen  Windermere  ^froin  Ldi# 
Wood  on  one  side,  and  the  Brathay  grounds 
on  the  other^  all  the  way  to  Bowness  with  the 
rich  borders  of  the  lake  and  the  distant  country 
sjpreadin^  far  and  wide,  even  beyond  Lancaster. 
On  the  right,  appeslrs  High  Wray  and  Blelham 
Tarn  under  its  eastern  end^  succeeded  by  Esth- 
waite  Water  and  Hawksheadi  easy  grounds 
rise  above  the  lakes  and  villages,  and  in  consi^ 
derable  distance^  in  a  fine  line,  Guromer's  How. 
The  pools  ot*  the  Brathay  serpentise  nearly  all 
the  way  from  Old  Brathay  to  Skelwith  Bridge^ 
which,  with  the  buildings  near  it,  is  a  cfaarra-^ 
ing  feature.  Skelwith  Fold  is  seen  over  the 
river,  and  beyond  the  bridge,  high  on  the  hill 
called  the  Bull  Close,  the  white  farm-bouse 
called  the  Browi  In  a  triangle^  see  the  Great 
and  Little  Langdale  roads,  and  that  from  SkeU 
with  to  Grasmere,  and  near  those  roads  the 
Ellers,  Mill  Brow  and  Tarn  Foot,  with  the 
Parks  over  them  and  in  distance  the  Lanca^ 
shire  mountains.  Old  Man,  Wedderlamb,  and 
tb^  Great  and  Little  Carrs :  the  vale  of  LitUe 
Langdale  is  hid  by  a  projection  from  Lidgniirei 
called  Fletbher's  Wood.  On  the  north-west^ 
observe  Loughrigg  Tarn,  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  in  a  plot  of  verdant  velvet,  beautifully 
enriched  by  painter^S  diamonds,  and  beyond  u 
Elter  Water,  and  risiiig  finely  irom  it  Lingmiroi 


with  the  rocky  summit  called  Miller's  iSuindti 
towering  still  higher ;  between  MiUer^s  Stand 
tod  the  Carrs»  is  seen  the  pass  on  Wry  nose»  and 
over  Loughrig^  Tarn,  Loughrigg  Fold,  and  at 
the  foot  of  Lingmirei  Elter  Water  Hall»  and 
the  buildings  at  the  bridge ;  on  the  right  of 
the  tarn  is  the  Oaks,  and  beyond  it  Langdale 
Chapel ;  at  the  foot  of  the  Pikes^  over  some  inter-> 
aectmg  lines,  just  peeps  out  Mill  Beck.  Over 
the  nortbern-end  of  Lingmire  rises  Bow  Fell 
Imd  Great  End,  and  above  the  Chapel,  the 
beautiful  Pikes  of  Langdale.  All  this  interest* 
ing  range  is  succeeded  by  the  rugged  and  irre- 
gular steeps  of  Loughrigg,  the  north-west  part 
of  which  obscures  from  the  spectator  the  aspir^ 
ing  heights  of  Grasmere  and  Wytheburn ;  but 
the  A>dal  and  Ambleside  mountains  are  in  a 
grand  display  of  Unes. 

l^rom  the  top  of  the  hill,  about  seventy  yards 
South  of  the  present  stand,  may  be  seen  Bra* 
thay  Hall,  and  more  of  Windermere.  Its  union 
with  the  Brathay  and  Holm  Point,  are  here 
interesting  features.  At  New  Brathay,  the 
deeply  embayed  coast  and  rich  pr<yecting  head 
lands  under  Wray,  altogether  make  a  most 
agreeable  assemblage,  and  equal,  perhaps,  in 
beauty,  to  that  view  of  Windermere  from  the 
hill  above  Holm  Scar.  In  pretty  quaotitv,  see 
Ambleside  and  its  back^ground  WansfeU,  and 
on  the  leil  of  WansieU,  H^  Bell. 

Return  from  this  place  about  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  by  the  aoproaching  gf  ound,  then 
Brosa  the  giU  on  the  lefty  by  the  Dearest  way  ta 


a  hollow  in  the  Hydal  direction  t  Ldughrigg*,  tn 
this  descent,    is  composed  of  boldly  suellinpr, 
and  in  some  places,  rocky  elevations,  with  tbe 
Aydal   mountains    rising    majestically    above 
them ;  on  the  right,  see  Ambleside*    rrqm  tbe 
bottom,  keeping  the  weedy  part  on  the  left,  all 
is  wildness  and  desolation,  not  a  scrap  of  culd- 
▼ation  to  be  seen ;   here,  in  calm  weather,  is  a 
tolerable  echo,  but,  perhaps,  too  suddenly  re- 
aponsive :    at  this  place,  might  easily  be  made 
a  little  lake,  which,  with  a  plantation  round  it, 
would  in  time,  be  a  charming  retreat :    emerg* 
ing  from  this  hollow,  see  Nab  Scar,  and  over  it  a 
stripe  of  Seat  Sandal,  with  the  High  and  the 
Low  Pikes  on  the  right :  a  runner  is  seen  on  the 
left,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  a  small  build- 
ing apparently  close  to  this  brook;   observe, 
likewise,  the  corner  of  a  road  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  south  of  the  building  which  pas- 
fed  on  the  left,  the  party  will  presently  be 
at  Rydal  Water,  from  which  (hey  may  go  ovet 
known  ground  to  Ambleside ;  but  if  they  make 
to  the  wall,   they  will  soon  find  by  pursuing 
it,   the  green  lane  traversed  in  the  descent 
irom  the  top  of  Holm  Scar,  by  Mr.  Lancelot 
Heming's  to  Ambleside. 

Some  may,  perhaps,  say  that  the  description 
of  the  country  from  Ivy  Orag  is  not  only  long, 
but  tediously  uninteresting,  and  the  recapitula- 
tion of  known  objects  useless ;  to  which,  in  rew 
plv,  it  may  be  said,  that  there  are  persons, 
who,  finding  pleasure  in  a  scene,  wish  likewise 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  its  parts  individu*- 
ally }  and  as  the  described  features  of  this  ex^ 


traordinary  exhibition  have  been  visited  and 
often  mentioned  before,  it  is  but  a  tribute  of 
respect  due  to  their  excellences,  when  in  gene* 
ral  assemblage,  to  take  a  handsome  leave  of 
them*  The  writer,  either  as  a  planner,  map, 
or  draftsman,  might,  perhaps,  better  have  de« 
scribed  the  country  than  m  words;  but  as 
words  are  now  his  vehicle  for  information,  he 
must  make  up  for  his  want  of  elegance  by  % 
studious  attention  to  utility. 


tf xrutsrtmt  to  f|d»liale  anli  ITittertl^aite. 

One  cart  excursion  into  Lancashire,  yet  re*- 
mains  to  be  noticed,  it  is  from  Ambleside  to 
Shepherd'sBridge;  and  the  nearest  and  the  most 
interesting  way  to  it,  is  by  the  Little  Langdale 
road,  as  tar  as  the  end  of  the  high  terrace  be* 
tween  Skelwith  and  Colwith  Bridges,  where  a 
road  on  the  left  leads  direct  to  the  New  Inn,  at 
Coniston  Water  Head,  and  the  first  turn  on  the 
right  out  of  that  road  by  Shepherd's  Bridge  to 
Coniston  Church. 

The  turn  on  the  right  just  spoken  of,  passes 
some  houses  called  Oxen  Fell,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which,  the  mountains  of  Little 
Langdale  with  Bow  Fell  are  fine  objects  j  from 
Oxen  Fell  it  is  but  a  short  distance  to  Hodge 
Close,  where  near  to  the  road,  there  is  a  grand 
and  extensive  slate  quarry,  which  is  entered 
^ubterraneously. 

A  little  beyond  Hodge  Close  is  displayed  am 
-old  friend  with  a  new^  though  honest,  iace,  in 
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the  viho\e  range  of  Langdale  PikeB,  more  ex« 
tended  horizontally,   than  from  Windermere^ 
Lougbrigg  Tarn»  and  Elter  Water ;  but  less  so 
than  from  Biea  Tarn :    a  ridge  of  moderate 
elevation!  on  the  side  pf  which  are  the  Tilber« 
thwaite  slate  quarries,  runs  in  a  line  unpictures* 
quely  parallel  to  the  Pikes,  hut  the  woods  near 
the  read  may  be  so  arranged  «s  to  break  that 
middle  line,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  gooci 
fore-ground,    the  materials  for  which  are  at 
hand,  will  make  an  excellent  picture ;  but  ali 
the  powers  of  art  can  nevejr  render  this  scene 
of  the  Pikes,  equal  to  that  of  Enibot,  presented 
to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  on  his  approach  to 
Holm  Ground,  iust  at  the  place  wha^e  he  OMty 
observe  the  Tilberthwaite  houses  deeply  en« 
ffulphed  at  the  foot  of  a  jN'Ocess  of  Wedder* 
lamD ;  tliese  houses^  embowered  in  teees,  are 
seen  through  woods  nearer  to  the  eye  and  in 
a  most  hapny  assembli^ ;    E^foot  and  Wed* 
derlamb,  whose  surfaces*  are  exquisitely  brokett 
by  rocks,  are  cut  off  on  the  left  by  the  hiMt 
over  which  the  road  passes  (    on  the  side  of 
that  road  may  be  observed  a  group  ef  birdh 
and  ash  trees  in  aid  of  the  whole  arrangement, 
which  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  its  kind*    Pks^ 
sing  the  pretty  group  of  trees,  may  be  seen  on 
the  rigb^  Holm  Ground,  composed  of  a  few 
houses,  standing  in  picturesque  combinatioe, 
on  the  side  of  a  steep  hili.       Fiom   He^nr 
Ground  descend  precipitately  to  Shepherd^sr 
Bridge,    and  from  that  Bridge  by  the  YtfW 
Tree  to  the  New  Inn,  at  Ceniston,    or  hy 
Yewdale  Grove  to  the  Black  Bull,    in  Coq* 
jsto]i% 
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Tilberthwaite  into  Little  Langdale,  and 
back  to  Ambleside  over  Colwith  and  Skelwith 
Bridges. 

This  excursion  might  be  beautifully  varied 
by  passing  from  Little  Langdale  over  Fletcher's 
Wood  by  Elter  Water  Hall  to  Langdale 
Chapel^  and  from  the  Chapel  by  High  ClosQ 
to  Ambleside. 


anansCrn  tpfftft 


The  walk  from  Ambleside  to  Wan^ll  Pike 
presents  an  extraordinary  variety  of  interesting 
scenery,  which,  though  often  observed,  notecH 
and  recollected  by  the  writer,  was  reexamined 
about  the  middle  of  April,  1817;  and  as  the 
effects  produced  by  the  sun  and  air  for  the  sea^ 
son  of  the  year,  were  particularly  beautiful, 
they  will  be  occasionally  noticed. 

Leaving  the  Kendal  road  at  Low  Fold,  and 
passing  a  plantation  of  larches,  on  the  left  hand, 
afler  walking  about  two  hundred  yards,  a  road 
to  the  left  conducts  the  tourist  to  Strawberry 
Bank,  a  pretty  modem  erection,  from  the  front 
end  and  back  of  which  the  eye  is  delighte4 
with  most  beautiful  views  of  tne  surrounding 
country. 

Returning  from  Strawberry  Bank  to  the  lane 
end  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the  vale  of  Am- 
bleside, and  Rydal,  with  Rydal  Hail,  Clap«» 
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pen-oate,  Bn&ay^  and  the  buildiiigB  at  Water 
Hea£  Here  may  be  seen  a  small  part  of  the 
lake  of  Wiodennerey  and  a  stripe  of  Bldham 
Tarn  beyond  it;  with  High  Wray  and  the 
Table  Mountain :  from  the  ends  of  tnese  roads, 
all  along  the  terrace  to  the  woodst  these  objects 
present  themselves  with  little  variation.  The 
ascent  is,  for  a  short  distance,  moderate,  but  on 
a  turn  of  the  road  it  becomes  rugged  and  steep. 
From  the  most  abrupt  parts,  the  views  are  very 
fine,  particularly  to  the  westward. 

Just  beyond  a  pollard  ash,  a  peat  road  pre-- 
sents  itself  to  the  left,  leading  to  Wansfell  Pike. 
It  turns  off  fifty  yards  short  of  Higher  Skelgill, 
and  about  as  many  yards  up  this  road,  we  gBin» 
by  looking  back,  a  charming  prospect  of  Win- 
dermere,  with  its  larger  and  smaller  islands,  at- 
tired in  winter's  green,  gradually  receding  into 
the  a£ure  of  extreme  distance.  Ascending,  on 
the  left,  we  see  Blelham  Tarn,  and  the  Conis- 
ton  Fells,  over  Pull  Wyke  with  its  wooded  pro- 
montories, in  part  cut  off  on  the  north  by  rising 
lands  near  the  eye.  For  about  two  hundrM 
yards  a  few  straggling  pollard  ashes,  springing 
from  amongst  snatlered  rodcs,  form  no  very 
pleasing  feature,  but  ample  amends  is  made  by 
a  retrospect  on  Windermere,  particularly  from 
the  stunted  ashes  near  a  sheep  fold,  where  the 
rich  expances  of  Ecclerigg  and  Miller  Ground 
bays,  give  additional  interest  to  the  splendid 
display  of  water  on  each  side  of  Curwen's  Is- 
land, and  the  extensive  ranges  of  cultivation 
qireading  on  the  left  to  Applethwaite  Common, 
and  receding  from  a  brownish  green  into  the 
extreme  distauge  of  a  fine  etherial  blue. 
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About  one  hundred  yards  beyond  the  sheep 
fold  appear  the  Coniston  Fells^  elegantly  con- 
trasted by  rocky  foreground,   and  advancing 
ten  yards,  the  same  roots  become  a  good  front 
ground  to  Blelham  Tarn.    Sixty  paces  further, 
the  whole  range  of  the  mountains  from  the  Old 
Man  in  Coniston  to  the  High  Pikes  in  Rydal» 
including  the  vales  of  Little  Langdale  and  Ry- 
dal,  separated  by  the  undulating  surfaces  of 
Loughrigg  Fell,    burst  with  sUmost  ma^cal 
effect  on  the  astonished  eye^     Miller  Bnd^ 
Cottage  just  shews  itself,  but  Ambleside  is  hid 
by  a  projecting  part  of  the  hill.     The  road 
passes  from  this  place  between  wild  crags,  and 
through  their  openings  the  top  of  mountains^ 
west  and  northward,  are  occasionally  seen.  We 
next  cross  an  old  walled  road,  which  anciently 
was  travelled  from  Ambleside  to  Troutbeck : 
here  the  Coniston  mountains  and  the  lake  of 
Windermere  are  enriched  by  bold  foregrounds: 
the  way  is  on  the  top  of  an  old  slate  quarry  to 
the  comer  of  a  hill  which  commands  one  of 
the  most  interesting  mountain  prospects  in  the 
country.    Looking  towards  the  south  on  the 
right  of  high  near  grounds  is  Bowness,  and  im* 
mediately  beyond  It  Lancaster  sands,  the  head 
and  foot  of  Windermere,  with  all  the  water  ex- 
cepting a  little  south  of  the  Ferry  House,  and 
over  Windermere,  Leven  Sands,  and  the  south 
of  Furness ;  over  the  head  of  the  lake  is  BleU 
ham  Tarn,    with   Hawskhead    and  its  white 
church,  and  near  our  eyes,  Waterhead^  Bra- 
thay,  Clappersffate,  and  in  a  wild  new  and  in- 
teresting combination,  we  discover  Ambleside 
in  chaiming  bird's  eye  prospect;    a  scrap  of 
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€ach  of  the  lakea  of  Rydal  and  Gnsmere,  with 
sprinklings  of  wood,  enrich  and  di%'ersify  the 

Siclure.  FriNn  how  Fumess  the  grounds  gra- 
ually  rise  in  many  undulations  to  the  sublime 
mountain,  BowfelC  and  from  Bowfell,  in  svrell- 
ing  mountains  lines,  to  ScanJale  Fell. 

From  this  place,  by  an  old  wall  in  niins^  the 
way  lies  by  a  Iktle  knoU,  from  which  is  seen 
nearly  the  whole  shores  of  the  lake ;  it  then 
strikes  north  east,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards,  to  some  projecting  stones  in  a  high 
fence,  over  which  is  a  passage  to  another 
knoll,  where  the  view,  down  Windermere,  is 
superior  to  the  last,  but  there  is  le»  seen  about 
its  head* 

The  next  ascent,  (about  two  hundred  yards), 
is  to  Wansfell  Pike ;  part  of  the  way  is  ste^, 
and  a  circuitous  course  on  the  right  is  advisa- 
ble for  those  who  delight  not  in  the  fiitigue  of 
climbing. 

Now  having  arrived  at  this  mind  elevation, 
it  will  be  expected  that  we  should  give  some 
account  of  the  countries  seen  from  it. 

On  the  north  east  of  Wansfell  Pike,  may  be 
obberved  the  pass  on  Kirkstone,  and  nearer  the 
eye,  but  almost  in  the  same  direction,  the  High 
Urove,  sometimes  called  Starvation  Hall,  a 
background  to  which  is  supplied  by  Colddale 
Fell;  next  High  Street,  with  Rainsbarrow 
and  HiU  BeU,  and  the  miserable  sameness  of 
the  grounds  between  Kentmere  and  Troutbeck. 
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Over  this  uninteresting  range,  appear  lines  of 
equally  uninteresting  mountains,  which  carry 
the  eye  to  the  neighbourhoods  of  Staveley  an& 
Appleth  waite  Common,  with  the  poverty  stricken 
hundreds  of  Troutbeck,  spreading  variously  to- 
wards them.  Ingleborough,  in  his  garb  of  blue, 
holds  up  his  head  amongst  the  distant  horizon- 
tal mountains,  between  which  and  Applethwaite 
are  many  distinct,  but  not  strikingl^  featured 
distances.  With  the  inclosures  of  Appleth- 
waite,  we  mark  a  rapid  change  in  the  face  of 
nature.  Art  without  design  has  given  a  profuse 
and  endless  diversity  in  the  shapes  of  the  woods 
and  fields  in  their  progress  to  the  lake,  which,  on 
a  noble  expanse  of  water,  with  its  romantically 
winding  shores,  is  seen  all  the  way  from  the  Low 
Wood  Inn  to  its  foot.  This,  at  all  times,  is  a 
acene  of  singular  beauty,  and  especially  so  at  the 
present  moment,  for  the  surface  of  the  chrystal 
mirror  is  in  part  so  resplendently  illuminated,  as 
to  be  almost  too  powerful  for  the  sight,  and  the 
flitting  clouds,  in  various  degrees  of  volume, 
display  on  the  land,  all  the  most  brilliant  to  the 
deepest  tones.  Over  this  exquisite  union  of 
lana  and  water,  amidst  their  azure  neighbours, 
is  seen  the  far  distant  town  of  Lancaster,  with 
Clou^ha  Pike,  five  miles  beyond  it ;  and  in 
clouded  obscurity,  Milnthrope,  Lancaster,  and 
Levens  Sands.  On  the  very  horizon  a  length- 
ened stripe  of  sun  li^ht  closes  the  enchanting 
scene.  A  small  portion  of  the  head  of  the  lake, 
at  PuU  Wyke,  with  Blelham  Tarn  and  Hawks- 
head,  are  comprehended  in  this  view,  and  in 
extreme  distance,  the  coast  of  Low  Fumess, 
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even  as  far  as  Peel  Castle,  the  swelling  grounds 
about  UIverstoHy  and  all  the  tasteless  tops  of 
hills  to  the  better  formed  Black  Comb,  in  Cum* 
berland,  and  Walna  Scar,  in  Seathwaite. 

At  Skelgill,  the  sun  shone  generally  and  pro- 
fusely, but  now  his  playful  beams  serve  only  to 
illuminate  the  country  on  the  south,  for  on 
looking  over  the  wall  passing  by  the  Pike  from 
east  to  west,  not  one  cheerful  ray  is  seen  in 
animation  of  the  extensive  chaos  stretchings 
from  the  Pike  over  the  vale  of  Ambleside  to  the 
majestic  mountains  of  Langdale,  Borrowdale^ 
Eskdale,  and  Wastdale. 

Beyond  the  head  of  Windermere,  is  seen 
the  vale  of  Little  Langdale,  and  more  remote, 
Walna  Scar  before  mentioned,  the  Coniston 
Old  Man,  the  Carrs,  Wedderlamb  and  the  Lan^-- 
dale  Carrs.  At  his  feet,  the  wanderer  beholds 
the  village  of  Ambleside,  and  the  cheerful  vallev 
spreading  from  Ambleside  to  Loughrigg  Fell, 
over  which  is  seen  Lingmire,  and  still  more  re- 
mote, Wrynose,  Miller's  Stand,  Blakerigg,  and 
Bow  Fell,  and  immediately,  in  the  rear  of  the 
village,  the  Langdale  Pikes.  Rydal  and  Gras* 
mere  Waters  display  themselves  in  great  beauty, 
and  the  gloomjr  solemnity  of  these  vast  and 
romantic  wilds  is  relieved  by  the  shining  sur« 
fiices  of  those  little  lakes,  and  the  silvery  strip- 
ings  of  the  Rothay  and  the  Brathay,  flowing 
through  the  fertile  vales  of  Little  Langlale  to 
their  union  at  the  place,  called  Landing,  and 
circuit  thence  to  the  lake. 
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At  the  ends  of  Grasmere,  appear  Tail  End, 
and  Allan  Bank,  and  on  the  north  of  the  Lang, 
dale  Pikes,  a  part  of  Scafelli  and  beyond  Ease* 
dale  Wytheburn  Head.  From  Ambleside  it  is 
a  richly  wooded  bottom  all  the  way  to  Rydal 
Hall,  beyond  which  swell  the  Rydal  mountains. 
The  road  to  Patterdale  is  seen  under  Scandale 
Fell  to  the  pass  on  Kirkstone,  likewise  Stock 
Gill  and  the  farm-bouses  called  the  Groves, 
with  Colddale  Fell,  and  beneath  it,  the  Higher 
Grove  beforementtoned. 

One  way  from  the  Pike,  is  to  pass  on  the 
eastern  side  of  a  wall  to  a  lane  leading  to  sokne 
houses  in  Ambleside,  called  Busk ;  but  the  de« 
scent  by  this  wall  to  the  Busk  Lane  is  very 
steep,  and  afler  heavy  rains,  too  wet  to  be 
passed.  A  northward  course  is  to  be  preferred^ 
gaining  the  Water  Fall  Lane  to  the  Groves, 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  south  of  the  Lower 
Grove.  This  way  the  guides  will  point  out  to 
the  stranger,  who,  however  discerning,  will 
not,  at  one  solitary  ramble,  be  able  to  mid  the 
best  scenes,  and  the  most  eligible  approach  td 
the  Pike,  or  the  pleasantest  path  to  retire. 

On  the  descent  from  the  Groves,  there  ai^e 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  many  charming  views 
of  Ambleside,  particularly  in  the  field  adjoin^ 
ing  the  water  fail,  and  those  between  that  and 
the  Busk  Lane.  The  fine  vale  with  the  Pikes 
of  Langdale,  in  one  direction,  and  the  fells  of 
Coniston  in  another,  aided  by  the  thick  and 
widely  spreading  woods  near  at  hand^  o&r 
many  specimens  of  the  picturesquei  and  afibr4 
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opportuoities  for  the  compositioti  of  elegant 

Eictures.     This  excursion  comprehends,   per^ 
aps,  about  four  miles  and  a  half. 


C]^  Stilftral  mater  ifaXbL 


The  Rydal  Water  Falls  are  shewn  by  tlie 
tenanti^  of  the  family  of  Fleming,  one  of  wbon 
will  jom  the  visitor  as  he  proceeds  up  the  hifl 
to  the  Hall,  neur  which  is  the  lower  falL 

Rydal  Hall  is  about  two  hundred  yards  eart 
of  the  road  from  Ambleside  to  Keswick,  anil 
having  passed  the  first  mile  stone,  the  next  de- 
viation on  the  right  hand  leads  to  it :  it  lies  «t 
the  foot  of  a  steep  declivity  between  two  rivera^ 
the  Rothay  and  that  collected  from  the  vast 
amphitheatre  of  mountains  amonsst  which  Fair 
field  stands  pre-eminent.  Excellent  foot  paths 
have  been  made  to  these  pretty  water  falls,  and 
the  accommodation  is  highly  creditable  to  th^ 
Rydal  family. 

The  guide  conducts  the  stranger  in  front  of 
the  house  to  the  lower  water  fall  under  a  sunk 
fence,  by  a  path.  On  leaving  the  fence,  the 
path  enters  a  thick,  dismal,  but  well  imagined 
l^roveof  firs,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  theopen- 
mg  of  the  door  of  a  summer-house,  is  presented 
a  scene  of  singular  beauty. 

This  house  is  an  excellent  protection  to  the 
spectator  against  sun,  rain,  and  cold,  while  he 
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injoy^  the  charming  little  t)icture  it  cdtntn^tidft^ 
and  which  bears  no  characterestic  resemblance 
to  any  other  in  the  country.  The  scene  de- 
pends not  principally  on  the  water  for  its 
charms,  though  it  is  diversified  by  the  streams 
which  pass  in  elegant  associated  hues ;  it  is  the 
geftef  al  assemblage  of  its  component  parts,  the 
sobriety  of  the  colouring  of  the  rocks  and  trees* 
the  solemn  stillness  which  usually  prevails,  and 
the  refreshing  coolness  of  these  shades,  which 
make  tliis  sequestered  retreat  the  favourite 
haunt  of  meditation  in  that  sultry  season  when 

«<  Cancer  g^lowi  with  Phoebus*  fiery  car.'* 

Tlie  excellent  description  furnished  by  Mr. 
Gilpin,  better  applies  to  this  romantic  spot 
when  viewed  from  a  bank  a  few  yards  abovet 
than  when  it  is  seen  from  the  summer-house. 
"The  water  falls  within  a  few  yards  of  the  eye, 
which  being  rather  above  its  kvel^  has  a  long 
perspective  view  of  the  stream,  as  it  hurries  from 
the  higher  grounds  ;  tumbling,  in  various  little 
breaks,  ttnrough  its  rocky  channel,  darkened 
with  thicket,  till  it  arrive  at  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  before  the  window ;  from  whence  it 
rushes  into  the  bason,  which  is  formed  by  na- 
ture in  the  native  rock/' 

"  The  dark  colour  of  the  stone,  taking  stiU 
4  deeper  tinge  from  the  wood  which  bang^ 
over  it,  sets  .off  to  wonderful  advantage,  the 
•parking  lustre  of  the  stream,  and  produces  an 
uncommon  eflfect  of  light.  It  is  this  eflTect  in- 
deed, from  which  the  chief  beauty  of  this  little 
«xhibiti<m  ariMs.      In  every  repreientation, 
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truly  picturesque,  the  shade  should  greatly 
overbalance  the  light.  The  face  of  nature, 
under  the  glow  of  noon,  has  rarely  this  beauti- 
ful appearance.  The  artist  therefore  generally 
courts  her  charms  in  a  morning  or  an  evening 
houTf  when  the  shadows  are  deep  and  extend- 
ed, and  when  the  sloping  sun-beam  affords  ra- 
ther a  catching,  than  a  glaring  light.  Here  we 
had  an  admirable  idea  of  the  magical  effect  of 
light  picturesquely  distributed." 

Mr.  Mason,  the  elegant  translator  of  Fres- 
nov's  art  of  painting,  to  which  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nold's prefixed  his  admirable  annotations,  has 
^ven  a  description  of  the  Lower  Fall  at  Rydal, 
m  the  following  words. 

<'  Here  nature  has  performed  every  thing  in 
little,  that  she  generally  executes  in  her  larger 
scale ;  and  on  that  account,  like  the  miniature 
painter,  seems  to  have  finished  every  part  of  it 
m  a  studied  manner.  Not  a  little  fragment  of 
a  rock  thrown  into  the  bason,  not  a  single  stem 
of  brushwood  that  starts  from  its  craggy  sides, 
but  has  a  picturesque  meaning;  and  the  little 
central  current  dashing  down  a  clefl  of  the 
darkest  coloured  stone,  produces  an  effect  of 
light  and  shadow  beautiful  beyond  description. 
Tnis  little  theatrical  scene  might  be  painted  as 
large  as  the  original,  on  a  canvas  not  bigger  than 
those  usually  dropped  in  tlie  opera-house*'* 

The  bridge,  which  is  a  valuable  feature  in 
this  picturesque  combination,  has  not  been 
mentioned  by  either  of  these  gentlemen. 
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'  The  Lower  Fall  is  No#  18,  in  the  larger  etch- 
ings.—Nos.  16,  17, 19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  are 
aUscenes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rydal. 

The  guide  retraces  the  foot  path  td  the  road, 
and  after  a  little  ascent,     again  enters  the 

S'ounds,  passing  over  a  wooden  bridge  to  the 
pper  Fall,  through  groves  of  aged  oadks,  from 
amongst  which  the  vsue  and  mountains  appear 
uncommonly  beautiful  and  grand.  The  path, 
is  on  the  verge  of  a  rugged  bed  of  rocks,  over 
which  the  water  is  agitated  into  a  thousand 
shapes,  and  received  into  basons  of  white  peb- 
ble, embanked  with  stones  luxuriantly  decorat* 
ed  with  fern,  mosses,  and  other  vegetation; 
the  whole  overhung,  by  stately  trees,  through 
which  there  are  fine  eye  flights  to  the  neighii 
bouring  summits. 

At  the  lower  of  the  upper  falls,  (for  there 
are  two  seen  in  one  direction),  the  rocks,  in 
bold  irregularity,  stretch  across  a  wide  channel, 
over  which  the  water,  after  heavy  rain,  hurled, 
with  the  noise  of  thunder,  produces  on  the 
mind  sensations  the  most  awful  and  sublime. 
Though  an  object  of  admiration  for  its  gran- 
deur, it  boasts,  in  lesser  quantities,  an  exqui- 
site display  of  water,  and  at  all  times  the  higher 
furnishes  an  elegant  apex  to  the  lower  fall. 
After  immense  rains,  the  river  becomes  a  ma- 
jestic flood,  the  whole  surface  of  which  is  co- 
vered with  froth.  Should  two  or  three  hot 
and  dry  davs  succeed,  the  wave  becomes  trans- 
parent, and  while  it  still  retains  its  volume,  pre- 
sents, to  the  eye  what  might  pass  for  a  &iij 
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Vision:  'the  rocks,  m  sullen  OTandeur»  shine 
through  the  pellucid  medium  which  intervenes, 
while  the  white  foam,  produced  by  the  dating 
waters  which  lave  their  feet»  sparkles  in  its 
QiQky  dancings  with  exhilarating  lustre. 

The  upper  fall,  viewed  individually,  is  &ie  in 
all  seasons ;  the  stream  is  here  much  contract* 
td,  and  tumbled  down  a  perpendicular  wall  of 
rock  into  a  deep  black  baaon. 

There  is  a  bench  near  the  fall  from  which  tht 
receiving  gulph  cannot  be  seen,  and  as  some- 
thing h^  is  always  food  for  the  imaginatian^ 
this  deficiency  puts  the  mind  agreeably  on  the 
stretch.  From  the  bed  of  the  nver,  at  the  top 
of  the  lower  fall,  the  upper  fall  is  a  scene  o£ 
considerable  interest. 


0oek  eviU  SIrilrgt. 

To  all  lovers -of  the  picturesque,  the  bridge 
at  Nook  End,  half  a  mile  from  Ambleside,  will 
be  a  grateful  sight.  Some  years  ago,  the  bridge 
and  the  accompan}ring  woods,  were  in  elegant 
association,  but  there  is  now  such  a  vedan- 
dancy  of  the  latter,  that  ihe  rustic  masonry  is 
obscured,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene  much 
impaired. 

The  road  to  Sweden  Bridge,  up  Scanidale 
Iwfi,  is  stoep  for  more  than  hoif  ^  mile,  hut 
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Windermere,  in  retrospect,  and  Ambleside,  as 
if  shaken  from  the  clouds,  with  a  fine  scene  of 
Rydal  Water  on  the  left,  will  compensate  the 
walker  for  his  laborious  ascent.  After  losing 
«ght  of  R^dal  Water,  the  prospect  has  less  to 
interest,  till  the  traveller  arrives  within  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  of  Sweden  Bridge,  when 
Scaadale  Beck,  in  wild  beauty,  is  seen  bek>w 
the  road  on  the  left.  Sweden  Bridge  is  a  rude 
but  small  specimen  of  rustic  architecture,  with 
trees  growing  out  of  the  interstices  of  the 
stone.  Here,  crossing  the  bridge  and  slanting 
on  the  left  up  the  hill  to  a  beaten  track,  on 
which  a  delectable  view  of  Windermere  in 
£ront  and  of  Rydal  (bv  looking  over  the  wall) 
an  the  right,  rewards  the  ascent,  and  thenoe  a 
path  drops  down  to  Nook  End  Bridge,  and  to 
Ambhsside. 

Fairfield  is  the  high  mountain,  closing  on  the 
north  the  domains  of  Rydal,  and  an  excursion 
to  Fairfield  is  always  considered  a  treat,  even 
to  the  native  dale  landers,  who  sometimes  go 
there  in  large  parties,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  it  has  not  so  much  of  interest  as  either 
the  walks  to  Wansfell  Pike,  or  the  various 
jtands  on  Ix)u^hrigg  alreadv  mentioned.  Some 
commence  their  ascent  at  Ambleside,  others  u 
Rydal ;  but  whether  at  Ambleside  or  Rydal, 
a  guide  will  generally  be  necessary. 

From  Rydal  the  ascent  is  on  the  road  he^ 
tween  Rydial  Hall  and  Rydal  Mount>  beyond 
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which,  there  19  on  the  left^  a  ^een  lane  that 
leads  to  the  common,  whence  it  is  a  steep  and 
scraggy  scramble  to  Nab  Scar :  from  a  cer- 
tain point  on  Nab  Scar,  there  is  an  exquisite 
and  almost  circular  view  of  the  country,  which 
is  composed  of  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  woods, 
and  buildings.  Eight  lakes  are  seen  from  this 
stand,  namely,-»Windermere,  Blelham  Tarn, 
Esthwaite  Water,  Rydal  Water,  Coniston  Wa- 
ter,  Elter  Water,  Grasmere  Lake,  and  Easedale 
Tarn. 

The  river  Rothay  in  all  its  beautifiil  Wind- 
ings from  Grasmere  to  the  lake  of  Winder- 
mere, the  villages  of  Ambleside,  Rydal,  and 
Grasmere,  numerous  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
•Westmorland,  and  Cumberland  mountains, 
Milnthrope  Sands,  Morecambe  Bay,  Ulvers- 
ton  Sands,  and  the  Irish  sea  beyond  the  Isle 
of  Walna,  close  the  view.  Proceeding  north, 
appear  the  mountains  of  Eskdale,  Borrowdale, 
Wastdale,  and  Ennerdale,  and  from  the  highest 

Eart  of  Fairfield,  Grizcdale  Tarn,  the  lake  of 
nis  Water,  Penrith,  and  the  .neighbouring 
country,  as  far  as  Cross  Fell,  and  all  the  lofty 
mountains  about  Martindale  and  Haws  Water  ; 
but  this  elevation,  from  which  so  much  might 
naturally  be  expected,  is  not  so  fruitful  in  rich 
bird's-eye  view  prospects  as  many  lower  stands^ 
and  infinitely  less  so  than  Ivy  Crag  and  Round 
Knott  on  Loughrigg  Fell,  Wansfeli  Pike,  and 
even  Nab  Scar,  and  the  High  and  Low  Pikes, 
soon  to  be  reached,  all  near  Ambleside ;  and 
from  Latrigg,  Causey  Pike,  Catbells,  and  Gas* 
1i%  Crag,  near  Keswick. 
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.  The  line  described  by  the  tourist,  keeping  the 
ridse  of  the  hills,  from  Nab  Scar  by  Faii^eld, 
to  Nook  End  Bridge,  in  Ambleside,  resembles 
a  parabola* 

On  turning  southward  from  Fairfield,  there 
is  presented  on  the  left,  first,  a  grand  rocky, 
dizzy  view  into  Deepdale,  next,  one  into 
Hartshope,  from  which  to  the  High  Pike,  it  is 
over  a  round  topped  hilK 

The  pedestrian  marks  the  division  of  the  town- 
ships of  Ambleside,  and  Rydal,  while  he  passes 
the  sharp  summits  of  the  High  and  Low  Pikes, 
jfrom  which  he  will  see  the  valley  of  Ambleside, 
the  lake  of  Winderemere,  with  the  far  distant 
flats  and  seas  most  elegantly  associated,  and 
producing  many  pleasant,  though  gradual, 
changes  on  his  return  to  Ambleside,  over  th^ 
Nook  End  Bridge. 


€f^t  eaU. 


The  Gale  is  a  field  above  that  in  which  ap- 
pears the  stately  row  of  fir  trees,  at  the  south 
end  of  the  market-place,  and  the  most  pleasant 
way  of  approaching  this  field,  is  to  pass  the 
trc^s  on  the  left,  and  by  the  circular  wall  at 
Gale  House  to  the  Gale  Field. 

A  pleasant  foretaste  of  this  charming  scene, 
is  at  the  eate,  where  may  be  observed  Green 
Bank,  and  the  top  of  the  new  house,  at  the 
place  called  High  Gap  i  on  crossing  the  stile, 
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the  seene  improves  at  every  step,  and  it  is  per- 
haps the  best  when  about  two-thhrds  over  the 
field.  The  buildings  nearest  the  eye  compose  the- 
market-place,  but  others  appear  in  picturesque 
irregularity  beyond  them.  G  reen  Bank  and  High 
Oap,  are  the  most  remote.  Rydal  Hall  and  Ry- 
dai  Mount  partially  appear,  between  whidi  and 
Ambleside,  the  trees  are  spread  over  the  ver- 
dant undulations  in  a  fantastic  but  elegant 
wildness :  looking  back,  Gale  House,  the  de« 
lightful  residence  of  John  Edmunds,  Esq.  is 
presented,  and  on  each  side,  a  little  of  Winder- 
mere, and  the  easy  lands  from  Wray  to  Gilbert 
Scar,  and  from  that  rock,  the  whole  of  Lough- 
rigg  Fell  (over  the  fir  trees)  to  Holm  Sour : 
Nab  Scar,  Fairfield,  and  the  High  and  the  Low 
Pikes  rise  finely  above  the  villaj^.  On  gaio^ 
Ing  the  northern  stile,  the  architectural  disor* 
der  is  increased,  particularly  on  crossing,  and 
rising  by  the  hedge  side  about  a  dozen  yards, 
where  may  be  observed,  the  galleried  Bedlam ; 
and  beyond  it,  a  pretty  house  near  the  bridge : 
from  this  place  the  tourist  may  descend  to  the 
foot  path,  and  to  a  sycamore  tree  below  it, 
from  the  shelter  of  which  he  will  see  the  build* 
ings  again,  in  a  new  combination,  with  High 
Gap,  as  an  apex,  aud  the  High  and  the  Low 
Pikes  rising  grandly  above  those  buildings.  Here 
a  glimpse  of  the  church  is  obtained,  and  the  only 
one,  from  the  recommended  stands,  from  the 
three  last  of  which,  although  so  near  each 
other,  the  scenes  are  finely  varied,  and  the 
novelty  produced  by  them  has  repeatedly  amus- 
ed those  elegant  strangers,  whose  habits  of  life 
have  rendered  the  more  abrupt  pedestrian  ratft^ 
hies,  in  many  instances  impracticable. 


N<k£»  iiDthelai^eeteliMiga.    .     ^ 

■  Vffh  Water  may  be  visited  from  Ambleside, 
from  Penrith;  and  from  Keswick ;  but  most 
convenie9tIy  froiii  the  two  former  places. 

IVivellers  apfyrMcbtng  the  lakes  by  the  way 
pf  Penrith,  ^may  make  a  day^s  excursion  to 
Haws  Watfer  ;/'ahd  from  Penrith  they  may  pass 
the  whol6  westerb  side  of  UUs  Water,  through 
Fatterdale  by  Brojther  Water,  over  Kirkstone 
to  Ambleside ;  bt  from  Penrfth  proceed  to 
Keswick ;  'Uui  the  best  Way  is  first  to  visit  Am- 
bleside rathe^  than;  Keswick,  a^  by  thut  route 
the  country  WtH  be  seen  t6  most  advantage,  par- 
ticularly by  tfrose  ivho  travel  in  close  carriagfes; 

•**  Penrith,  as  our  b*8t  antiquarians  affirm^ 
fti^hiti^S  in  the  British,  red  hill,   and  hath  it^ 

Shnt  from  the  hill  of  red  stone  adjoining : 
hough  D^.  Todd  says  it  hath  its  denomina^^ 
tion  from,  a  Roman  colony  Petriofiay  where  the 
Ala  Pctfiana  kept  •garrison,  about  three  miles 
north  of  it,  out  of  whose  ruins  the  town  had  iti 
original/' 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  coiKjuest,  the 
manor  of  Penrith,  and  the  forest  of  Inglewood^ 

•  Bamt'  Hiiiory  of  Cttmberlsod* 
SB 
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f  within  ^hieh  forest,  Penrith  is  tiiaate),  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  Scots,  but  they  were 
soon  after  dispossessed  of  them  by  the  English. 
In  the  reign  of  Kine  John^  William,  King  of 
Scodand,  claimed  the  whole  three  counties  of 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmor* 
land.  John  obtained  from  William  fifteen 
thousand  silver  marks,  but  the  marriajzes  nego* 
ciated  between  the  royal  families  of  the  two 
countries,  at  the  same  period,  never  took  place. 

King  Henry  the  third,  the  soq  and  successor  of 
John,  renewed  with  Alexander,  the  son  of  Wil« 
liam,  those  differences,  which  had  divided  their 
fathers.  A  new  matrimonial  union  was  agreed 
upon,  but  Henry,  faithless  as  his  predecessor, 
flew  from  his  engagements.  Hieir  quarrel  was 
finally  adjusted,  urough  the  interference  of 
the  Jrope,  whose  decision  was  favourable  to 
the  English  monarch,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  specimen  of  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween them,  in  which  to  satisfy  the  daim 
to  the  whole  of  the  three  northern  ccmn« 
ties,  <'  the  said  Henry  fives  and  grants  to  the 
said  Alexander,  200  librates  of  land,  in  th^ 
counties  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland, 
if  the  said  librates  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 
towns  where  no  castle  is  situate ;  if  not,  the 
deficiency  to  be  made  up  in  places  near  the  said 
two  counties.'* 

In  1251,  Alexander  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Alexander,  who  married  Marigaret. 
daughter  of  Henry  the  third,  who  connrmed 
tp  hii  sou-iA'^lawt  the  aforesaid  grant  of  i200 
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librates  of  laiid»  and  gave  to  hiv  a  bond  of 
5000  marks  of  silver  for  her  marriage  portion. 
From  diis  circumstancey  those  lands  received 
the  name  of  the  Queen's  faaims  (or  demesnes) ; 
but  Alexander  dying  without  issue,  caused  the 
famous  decision  of  the  ambitious  Edward  the  first, 
as  umpire  on  the  claims  of  Baliol,  Bhuce,  and 
Hastings,  in  favour  of  the  first  mentioned  chief- 
tain, but  Edward  subsequently  quarrelling  with 
Baliol,  seized  on  his  English  lands,  and  granted 
them  to  Anthonv  Beck,  the  military  Bishop  of 
Durham :  but  the  parliament  of  Carlisle,  pro- 
bably, through  Edward's  intrigues,  restored 
them  to  the  king. 

.  Penrith  suffered  muph  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  third  ;  '^for  the  Scots,  to  the  number 
of  thirty  thousand,  entered  Cumberland,  burnt 
Penrith,  and  carried  the  inhabitants  captive  in- 
to Scotland,  where  they  sold  them,  like  cattl^ 
to  the  best  bidder^" 

^'  In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  second,  the 
Scots  made  another  inroad  into  the  country, 
and  destroyed  Penrith,  and  carried  off  the 
goods  of  the  inhabitants '' }  but  Sot  these  losses^ 
compensation  was  in' some  sort  made  by  Rich- 
ard as  had  been  done  on  a  like  occasion,  by 
his  grandfather  Edward,  by  granting  them  and 
their  heirs  common  pasture  for  their  cattle  in 
the  forest  of  Inglewood/*  Mr.  Hutchinson 
8WS,  '*  Penrith  was  formerly  apart  of  the  see 
of  Durham,  but  in  the  time  oi  the  ambitious 
AntlMty  Beak,  King  Edward  the  first  dismem- 
bejDed  it*  It  ir  said  in  a  compromise  of  diffexu 
3a2 
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etl^es  betwven  Henry  the  third,  and  ^exati'^ 
dfiv  the  Scottish  King,  that  Henry  stipulated 
to  grant  *<to  Alexander  800  librates  of  land^ 
(each  librate  being  four  oxgangs,  or  as  some 
compute,  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  value),  in 
Northumberland  or  Cumberland,  if  so,  much  of 
Henry^s  land  could  be  found  therein,  where  no 
casde  stood  )  and  that  Fsnrith  was  part  of  his 
grant.  It  is  not  doubted,  that  Henry  the 
sixth  possessed  this  castlci  and  restored  it» 
Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Rich- 
ard the  third,  about  the  year  1472^  married 
Ann,  the  widow  of  EdwiU'd  Prince  of  Wales, 
son  to  Henry  the  seventh,  and  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Richard  Nevil,  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  Salisbury,  by  whom,  (as  part  of  her  dowry), 
he  had  the  honour  of  Penrith  j'^^-be  repaired 
and  beautified  this  castle,  and  made  it  the  chief 

J  lace  of  his  residence ;  where  from  his  mvaii'- 
cence  and  noble  manner  <lf  living,  he  acquired 
freat  popularity  and  esteem,  in  so  much  that 
e  drew  from  thence  five  thousand  men  to  hon«* 
our  or  su]^ort  his  coronation.  Hiis  castle  was 
afterwards  dismantled  in  the  time  of  tke  pft>- 
tector  Oomwell,  and  has  lain  in  ruins  ever 
since.-«-In  the  time  of  William'  the  third,  it 
was  granted  to  William  Bentick,  Barl  of  PorU 
land.*' 

The  castle  stands  on  the  western  tide  of  >he 
town }  as  a  painter's  object,  it  has  not  much  to 
attract  notice :  it  '*  seems  to  have  been  u  fUnee 
of  some  strength  and  consideration,  but  not 
irery  ancient,  for  nirheii-^t^e  aoo  Jlbrates  of  land 
^  aforesa»d:>  of  which  Fenfitb  was  part,  W4m 
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given  to  the  lung  of  Scotland  by  Henry  the 
third,  there  was  a  special  reservation  that  those 
lands  should  not  be  where  there  were  any  cas« 
lies.'* 

The  pofitic  Richard  ike  thhrd,  when  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  resided  in  this  castle  for  the  double 
purpose  of  opposing  the  inroading  Scots,  and 
ef  keeping  m  awe  the  neighbouring  country 
which  was  generally  inclined  towards  the  house 
of  Lancaster.  Mr.  Houseman  says,  ^'  Penrith 
stands  at  the  foot  of  a  considerable  eminence 
in  a  pleasant  open  vale.  The  country  for  seve* 
f al  miles  to  trie  south  east  and  west,  is  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
town  an  extensive  common  darkens  the  pros* 
pect  for  eight  or  ten  miles,''  and  Mr.  Hutchin* 
son  makes  use  of  these  words,  **  we  lamented 
to  see  such  extensive  wastes  and  uncultivated 
lands  adjoining  so  beautiful  a  place  as  Penrith, 
whose  situation  must  circumscribe  its  trade.'* 
These  gentlemen  speak  of  Inglewood  forest, 
which  is  now  inclosed,  and  promises  to  be  a 
most  productive  and  valuable  granary  to  the 
north  of  England. 

The  fertility  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Houseman,  is 
decorated  in  a  most  amusing  and  endless  va« 
riety  by  the  richest  woods,  particularly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eamont  and  the  Eden,  amongst 
which  are  intermixed  many  ancient  buildings 
and  modem  seats,  of  which  some  notice  wiMbe 
taken  in  another  jdace. 

The  viewiTomPtinrith beacon  of  thesurnoimd* 
ing  coanti^r  is  greatly  admired,  and  thia  ifiew 
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has  been  most  i^eeably  described  by  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson in  the  following  terms. 

i 
"  The  beacon  house  is  a  square  building  of 
stone,  and  happily  situated  for  tbe  purpose  of 
alarming  the  country  in  times  of  public  danger* 
as  it  commands  an  extensive  vale. 

The  northern  window  of  the  beacon  house 
affords  a  prospect  of  Cross  Fell,  with  the  Fikerf 
of  Dufton,  together  with  a  chain  of  mountains 
extending  from  east  to  west  near  thirty  miles  ; 
the  western  point  sinking  in  the  spacious  plain 
where  the  city  of  Carlisle  lies.  The  utmost 
bounds  of  this  view  are  formed  by  a  ridse  of 
Scotch  mountains. — Some  appearance  of  St. 
Mary's  church  marks  to  the  eye  the  site  of 
Carlisle.'* 

•*  The  eastern  window  presented  a  view  of 
the  country  we  had  passed,  bounded  by  the 
hills  of  StainmorCt  and  that  lofty  promonteny 
Wilbore  Fell,  with  its  neighbouring  mountains 
above  Kirkby  Stephen.  The  south  window 
presented  to  us  a  view  of  Brougham  Castie, 
with  its  plains  of  pasture  ground.  The  spread* 
inff  woods  of  Lowther,  intermixed  with  rich 
cultivated  lands,  formed  the  rising  grounds. 
Some  parts  of  the  lake  of  Uils  Water  were  seen, 
whilst  the  mighty  rocks  and  mountains  which 
hemmed  in  tM  lakci  lifted  up  their  heads  in  rude 
confusion^  and  crowned  the  scenei  The  eaatera 
window  afforded  a  new  and  not  less  pleasing  pro^ 
spect;  the  town  of  Penrith  laybefwe  us,  and 
Iisr6aad  there,  the  riverEamont  shewed  its  wiad^ 
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ingH  through  l^e  "wocfis.  The  liill  which  rises  ft« 
bove  the  town  is  crowiied  with  the  awful  remains 
of  a  royal  fortress ; — time  has  despoiled  its  gran* 
deor,  but  its  honours  still  survive  to  its  noble 
owner,  the  Duke  of  Portland^  who  therewith 
holds  the  honour  of  Penrith,  formerly  a  royal 
franchise.  Beyond  these  dbjects,  amidst  ^  a 
range  of  mountainsi  at  the  distance  of  eighteen 
ihiles^  Skiddaw>is  seen,  whose  niajeslic  ftont 
Jtturmouuts  all  jtbe  high  lands  that  terminate 
Abe  v^ew.'^. 

- /.^^  The  whole /proqMct  firom^  the  beacon  hill, 
li9<you  turn  every  way,  preseujts  ydii.with  a  vast 
theatre,  upwards^of  one  hundred  miles  in  cii-^ 
€umference^ '  ciniled  with  stiiipenduoufi  moun* 
tains/'  Penrith  is  a  neat  market  .town,  with  ^ 
jpopuktioa  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  in** 
hpj^itants,  who. are  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of 
A^eultur^ ;  in  the  manufacture  of  check ;  or 
.as  Bbopkeepers,  or.  innkeepers. 

./I  P^^Aiith  is  eleven  miles  from  Shap,  twenty-six. 
from  Kendal,!  six  from  Lowther  and  Askham, 
<eleven  from>ithe  foot  and  fourteen  from  the 
head  of  Haws  Wifter,  five  from  Powley  Bridgft^ 
.which  lies  at.  the  foot  of  UUs  Water,  fifteen 
£rom>the  ionat  Patterdale,  which  is  at  the  head 
.of  UHs  Watery  twenty-five  from  Ambleside,  eigh^ 
teen » from  Keswick,  eighteen  from  Carlisle^ 
and  fourteen  from  AppL^y. 
«  . .    * 

The  pari^ /church,  which  is  a  handsome 
building,  was  eiiected  in  the  years  1720..  1721, 
md  1722,    It«  interior  is  l^^ifal>  having. a 
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giiUery  Moported  by  Jonio  pillars ;  &  €me  toned 
organ»  ana  a  set  of  chandeliers  siven  bj  one  of 
the  Dukes  of  Portbuid.  This  <»iirch»  which  is 
umveraally  admired,  is  said  by  the  audiors  of 
the  antiauities  of  Westmorland  ami  Cumber^ 
laadi  to  be  by  far  Uie  most  complete  and  eie^ 
gaat  parish,  church  in  the  diocese. 

.  Mr.  Hutchinson  says,  ^*  in  the  church  yatd  is 
a  very  remarkable  monument  ^iparendy  of  great 
antiquity ;  two  pillars  are  placed  in  a  diractioa 
east  and  west,  distant  from  each  other  fifteen 
feet;  at  each  side  of  the  tomb  two  stones  are  fix- 
ed with  an  edge  upwards,  of  a  semicircular  formi 
these*  side  stones  do  not  at  present  shew  any 
marks  of  the  sadptor,  though  some  have  con*i 
jectured  they  represented  l^ars :  the  pillaia 
are  of  one  piece,  formed  like  the  ancient  spBank 
and  about  ten  Ctet  in  height ;  the  shafts  ai'e 
lound  for  about  seven  inches  high,  above  which 
they  run  into  a  square,  and  i^mear  to  have  tea- 
minated  in  a  pomt ;  where  the  square  point 
commences  there  are  the  remains  of  a  narrow 
belt  of  ornamental  fiize  work ;  the  stones  arh 
ao  much  hurt  by  time,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  whether  the  upper  parts  of  the  piUara 
were  adorned  with  figures,  or  bore  any  inscrip* 
lion.''  Mn  Hutchiuson  then  makes  the  foi« 
lowing  extract  from  Magna  ftritannia,  **  It  ia 
^id  they  were  set  up  in  memory  of  one  Owen 
Caesarius,  in  old  time^  a  famous  warrior  <rf*great 
strength  and  stature,  who  lived  in  these  parts» 
and  killed  wild  boars  in  the  parish  of  Ingle- 
,wood,  which  much  infested  the  country ;  he 
.w«8  buried  here^  and  as  traditicok  reports^ 
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of  that  prodigious  stature,  as  to  reach  from  one 
piltar  to  the  other ;  to  which  is  further  added, 
that  the  rude  figures  of  boars,  ^hich  are 
wrought  upon  the  stone,  and  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  grave,  are  in  memory  of  his  great 
exploits  on  those  animals/' 

*'  So  much,  (adds  Mr.  Hutchinson),  I  think 
may  be  gathered  from  this  tradition,  that  this 
was  the  tomb  of  some  eminent  personage, 
though  his  exploits  be  deemed  fabulous;  it 
was  the  taste  and  humour  of  former  ages  to 
personate  men  in  the  historic  narratives  by  the 
animals  they  carried  on  their  coat  armour :  the 
Romans  denoted  their  victories  in  Scotland  by 
the  figure  of  a  boar,  so  that  those  boars  may  be 
no  other  than  memorials  of  conquest  over  com*f 
peticors  for  glory." 

Mr.  Hutchinson  has  a  lortg  note  in  extract 
from  Dr.  Todd,  of  which  the  following  part  ia 
not  the  least  pertinent-—'^  So  far  are  the  stones 
from  representing  the  figure  of  a  boar,  that  it 
requires  a  pretty  strong  imagination  to  disco- 
ver any  regular  figure  in  the  rude  sculpture 
which  remains  upon  them.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  sepulchral  monument,  but  whether  British, 
Roman,  Saxon,  or  Danish,  is  the  question.'* 
Dr.  Todd  thinks  this  too  rude  a  specimen  to 
be  of  Roman  origin— and  not  likely  to  be 
Saxon,  consequenth'  it  must  be  either  British 
or  Danish  ;  and  atier  some  ingenious  reason- 
ing, he  observes,  it  may  be  British ;  though 
with  the  uncertainty  not  uncommonly  attend* 
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iDg  antiquarian  research^  he  aaya  ^bnt  after 
bSI  this  monument  may  perhaps  be  Danish ;'' 
80  that  after  al),  his  inquiries,  however  labori- 
ous, only  enabled  him  to  determine  that  be 
knew  not  what  it  was. 

Penrith  is  the  greatest  thoroughfare  in  Cum- 
berland and  Westmorland.    Buchannan's  Ho- 
tel, commonly  called  the   New  Crown    Inn» 
and  the  George  Inn,    in  their   slyle  of  ac- 
commodation   are   of  very  superior  descrip. 
tion.    There  are  a  number  of  excellent  smaller 
inns.    The  London  and  Glasgow  mail  arrives 
at  Penrith,  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  same  mail  passes  from  the  north  towi^s 
London,  at  ten  m  the  morning.    There  is  like- 
wise a  daily  mail  from  Manchester,  and  one 
from  Liverpool,  through  Penrith,  northward. 
A  London  tieavy  coach  on  Mondavs,  Wednes* 
days,  and  Fridays,  north  and  south,  at  nine  isx 
the  morning.    A  Glasgow,  Carlisle,  and  Liver* 
pool  coach  passes  south  at  ten  at  nighty  and 
north  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  a  coach  to 
and  from  Penrith  to  Whitehaven,  through  Kes- 
wick,  at  eight  in  the  m'^ming,  on  Mondays^ 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

The  weekly  market  at  Penrith  is  on  Tuesday, 
a  day  of  great  bustle  and  traffic. 

The  annual  fairs  are  held  on  the  twenty *fifth 
of  April ;  on  the  Whitsun  Tuesday,  and  on  the 
Tuesday  succeeding  Martinmas  day.  There 
have  been  lately  established  m<mthly  cattle 
fairs. 
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In  Penrith  there  is  an  endowed  charity 
•chool  for  boysy  and  another  for  girls;  besides 
a  promising  national  school,  (a  recent  institu- 
tion)»  founded  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Bell.  Pen- 
rith can  also  boast  of  a  circulating  library. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  says,  ^<  The  women  of  thli 
country  are  remarkably  beautiful,  with  intdUi- 
gent  looks,  cloathed  m  modesty ;  and  polite- 
ness united  with  simplicity  of  manners : "  per- 
haps  these  ladies  owe  their  beauty  to  their 
constant  beverajo^  of  milk.  How  different  such 
looks  to  the  distortedly,  unintelligent,  barba- 
rian, inebriated  stare  of  the  people  of  large 
towns,  where  the  unhi^ppy  multitude  have  been 
driven  to  misery  and  want,  to  sedition  and 
treason! 

Havinff  spoken  at  some  length  cenceming 
Ambleside  and  Penrith,  the  two  towns  from 
which  the  lake  of  Ulb  Water  is  most  conveni- 
ently visited,  it  will  be  proper^  next  to  describe 
the  scenery  lying  between  those  towns. 

The  carriage  roads  to  UUs  Water  from  Low 
Wood  and  Ambleside  have  already  been  de- 
scribed to  the  guide  post  at  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  pass  on  Kukstone ;  to  which  as  has 
been  heretofore  remarked,  a  foot  path  might  be 
made  by  the  side  of  Stock  Gill,  which,  if  pro- 
perly executed  would  be  one  of  the  most  allur- 
ing pedestrian  trips  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  would  entirely  relieve  the  carriage  party 
from  the  tedious  and  not  very  interesting  moun- 
tain ascent  from  Ambleside.  For  those  who 
prefer  travelling  on  foot  £rom  Ambleside  to 
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Patterdale,  tbere  is  a  pleasint  way  hy  the  Loir, ' 
Middle,  and  High  Groves,  meeting  the  Trout- 
beck  road  about  half  a  mile  short  of  the  guidb 
post. 

From  the  guide  post,  having  that  part  of 
Scandale  Fell,  called  Red  Screes,  on  the  left, 
and  on  the  right  Colddale  Fell,  the  road  is  flat 
for  a  short  distance,  at  the  end  of  which,  od 
the  leftt  Kirkstone,  a  large  detached  mass  of 
Tock,  having  a  ridged  top  like  the  roof  of  a 
house  appears.  On  descending  from  Kirk- 
stone, a  new  and  interesting  scene  is  present- 
ed through  a  narrow  vista,  with  a  pretty 
peen  at  Brother  Water  and  the  swelling  heights 
of  UUs  Water  in  the  distance.  About  five  hun« 
dred  yards  on  this  descent  is 


This  view  is  taken  from  the  road  on  the  im^ 
mediate  borders  of  which,  the  mountains  rise 
to  a  great  height.  A  part  of  Scandale  Fell  is 
on  the  led,  with  bold  projecting  rocks  hanging 
en  its  side,  and  on  the  right  Colddale  Fell,  in 
steep  shiverings  of  stone }  between  these  side 
screens  in  a  deep  bottom,  but  in  the  happiest 
point  of  view  is  seen  Brother  Water,  with  pret- 
ty stripings  of  inclosure  at  each  end,  and  the 
wood  lanos  at  Hartshope  Hall,  rising  from  it : 
in  distance  is  Place  Fell»  and  other  mountains 
bounding  Uils  Water. 

From  this  place,  the  lake  is  alternately  seen 
and  lost  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  hiUj 
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where  a  retrospect  is  gained  upon  a  projection 
of  Scandale  Fell,  on  the  conical  summit  of 
which  is  a  pike  called  Kirkstone  Dodd.  The 
opening  on  the  left  is  on  a  scene  of  sublimityt 
in  which  Dove  Crag,  a  huge  mass  of  rock  is  a 
grand  and  imposing  feature* 

Brother  Water  is  between  six  and  seven 
miles  from  Ambleside.  The  views  round  it 
are  sublime;  the  vale  is  fertile  and  cloathed 
with  wood,  which  diminishes  inquantity  as  it  as- 
cends the  mountains,  and  is  generally  in  excel- 
lent distribution.  The  road  from  Ambleside 
to  Patterdale,  which  lies  at  the  head  of  Ulls 
Water,  runs  close  to  Brother  Water,  and  the 
mountain  on  the  right,  towers  from  it  in  a  verr 
bold  st^^le.  At  Brother  Water,  the  valley  is 
scarcely  half  a  mile  across,  and  the  western 
side  is  bounded  by  a  steep  woody  hill. 

The  principal  feeders  of  Brother  Water  are 
Kirkstone  Beck,  and  thatwhich  rises  under  Dove 
Crag.  Kirkstone  Beck  rumbles  over  a  furrowed 
channel  in  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  little 
water  iallson  the  traveller's  right  and  left  as  he 
winds  down  the  road  to  the  valley.  That  un* 
der  Dove  Crag,  (a  stupendous  rock,  three  miles 
west  of  Brother  Water),  after  a  steep  descent 
over  huge  craggy  fragments,  serpentizes  sweetly 
down  uie  vale,  amidst  rich  assemblases  of 
beautiful  trees,  and  by  Hartshope  Hall  to 
Brother  Water. 

Hartshope  Hall  is  a  very  ancient  buildings 
and  somewhat  picturesque,   particularly  whea 
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combined  with  the  neighbouring  trees  and 
mountains:  from  Hartaoope  Hall  there  is  * 
road  to  Patterdale*  meeting  the  Ambleside 
road  at  Cow  Bridge ;  this  road  is  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  lake  and  the  river  issuing  out  of  it* 
and  through  a  wood  of  fine  oaks  between  the 
intricate  and  romantic  mazes  of  which  the 
mountains  of  Uartshope  rise  in  superior  gran- 
deur. 

A  little  beyond  Brother  Water,  the  road  di« 
rect  from  Ambleside  to  UUs  Water»  turns  at 
right  angles  down  the  meadows,  meeting  that 
from  Hartshope  Hall  at  Cow  Brid^  before 
mentioned ;  from  Cow  Bridge  to  the  inn  at  Pat- 
terdale,  it  winds  pleasantly  amount  groves  of 
trees,  afibrding  now  and  then  a  glimpse  at  the 
surrounding  country.  In  wet  weather,  the 
stream  proceeding  from  Angle  Tarn,  in  a 
water  fall,  tumbling  down  a  rugged  bed  on  the 
cyde  of  Place  Fell,  is  an  amusing  object  from 
iliis  road« 


£oio  J^arMN^,  9»p»  mater,  ottti  ^ngU 
Cam. 

At  the  right  angular  turn  above  mentioned, 
there  is,  under  Place  Fell,  another  road  to  the 
inn  at  Patterdale,  and  one  on  the  right  leading 
to  Low  Hartshope,  a  picturesque  village,  con- 
taining about  a  dozen  houses  standing  on  each 
side  of  a  river  which  passes  from  the  mountain 
tarn  called  Hays  Water,  which  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  east  of  Hartshope ;    and  for  its  ele- 
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vated  situation,  is  considered  a  large  lake.  It» 
borders  are  steep,  but  not  rugged.  High  Street 
stands  at  its  head.  Angle  Tarn  lies  upon  the  top 
of  the  south  end  of  Place  Fell,  and  though  of  a 
tolerable  size,  it  is  less  than  Hays  Water ;  these 
.tarns  abound  in  trout  of  exquisite  flavour; 
but  those  of  Angle  Tarn  are  said  to  be  the  mo^t 
delicious.  The  outlet  to  Angle  Tarn  is  down 
the  steep  side  of  Place  Fell,  between  Low 
Hartshope  and  Ulls  Water. 

The  river  issuing  out  of  Hays  Water  is  pre- 
cipitated through  a  steep  and  craggy  channel : 
in  its  progress  it  unites  with  that  which  runs  out 
of  Brother  Water^  a  little  below  the  village  of 
Hartshope. 

SrrpHale. 

Between  Cow  Bridge  and  the  inn  at  Patter* 
dale,  the  grand  and  romantic  Deepdale  opens  on 
the  left.  From  the  road  to  Wall  End  (the 
highest  house  in  the  dale),  it  is  highly  culti- 
vated, and  decorated  with  an  abundance  of 
wood*  Having  gained  the  common,  a  little 
above  Wall  Eno,  the  retrospect  on  Place  Fell 
is  sublime.  All  the  wild  and  uncultivated  bot« 
torn  above  Wall  End  is  inclosed  by  steep  and 
craggy  heights. 


HoaH  from  loto  jj^artsj^e  nnHer  ^latt 
fftU  to  tt^  Snn  at  mtMnaU. 

The  road  beneath  Place  Fell,   leaving  the 
principal  one  near  the  village  of  Hartshope 
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Joins  again  that  principal  road  at  GoIdrBI 
Bridge,about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  inn 
at  Patterdale. 

From  this  road,  looking  forward  upon  Ulb 
Water,  on  the  left  into  Deepdale,  or  by  turning 
round  upon  Hartahope,  the  scenes  are  severally 
replete  with  the  richest  assemblages  in  nature. 
A  |x>rtion  of  the  head  of  Ulls  Water,  with  two 
of  Its  islands  encircled  bv  a  cultivated  flat,  bor« 
ders  the  transparent  Goldrill.  This^at  is  sue* 
ceeded  by  the  sweetest  undulations,  over  which^ 
woods  in  some  places  almost  approaching  to 
redundancy,  dilate  in  surpassing  beauty.  Farm 
houses  in  sight,  and  cottages,  the  church,  with 
Mr.  Askew's  house  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  at 
Glenridden,  give  animation  to  this  splendid 
scene,  which  is  further  enlivened  by  the  de- 
lightful meanderings  of  the  river  Eamont,  the 
whole  being,  as  it  were,  protected  by  the  eter* 
nal  guardians  of  nature,  stupenduous  moun* 
tains,  which  viewed  in  contrast  with  the  en- 
chanting variety  of  the  scene  below,  while  the 
mind  expands  with  wild  admiration,  fail  not  to 
inspire  a  grateful  feeling  of  religious  awe,  and 
to  lead  the  aspiring  thought  to  uieir  Creator— 
to  <<HIM 

Wbo  light  bimtelf,  in  tmcreated  ligbt 
Dwells  awfnllj  retired  frofflhttiMUi  ej« 
Ind  ADgeh'  porer  ken." 

No.  56  of  the  large  etchings,  looking  ovet. 
the  vale  of  Fkitterdale  upon  Ulls  Water,  is  from 
the  side  of  the  hill  a  little  above  the  road : 
the  oak  tree  growing  out  of  the  rock  is  a 
portrait* 
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Tliodewlio  visit  Ulls  Water  horn  AmUestdet 
vith  tke  intention  of  returmng  t^  same  day» 
usually  refresh  at  Patterdide.  If  it  is  intended 
to  dine  there,  the  hostess  being  acquainted  with 
the  length  of  the  excursion  from  the  inn,  wiH 
be  in  readiness  to  serve  up  dinner  on  the  return 
of  the  party  to  the  bouse.  Such  as  wish  to  re- 
main niore  than  one  day  at  Patterdale,  may  di»* 
charge  their  horses  on  arriving  there,  and  as  no 
post  horses  are  kept  at  Pktterdale^  they  may  ob- 
tain  more,  when  wanted,  from  either  Ambleside 
or  Penrith. 

Man^  travellers  wishing  to  leave  the  country 
at  Penrith,  take  a  boat  at  ratterdale,  which  lies 
at  the  head  of*  Ulls  Water,  to  Fbwley  Bridge,  at 
its  foot.  In  fine  weather  this  is  a  charming 
aquatic  movement:  some  even  having  car* 
riages,  pass  b^  water  the  whole  length  of  the 
lake,  from  which  they  may  frequently  see  those 
carriages  in  their  progress,  on  the  land  and 
enter  them,  if  from  unfavourable  changes  this 
should  ufpeuc  desirable. 

The  head  of  Ulls  Water  lies  souCb*west  of 
of  its  foot :  the  lake  is  of  an  irregular  figure, 
and  composed  of  three  unequal  reaches,  the 
Bsiddle  of  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
Dorthen  one ;  the  shortest  is  seen  from  the  inn 
at  Patterdale,  and  is  not  hiJf  the  length  e£ 
either  of  the  others.  Ulls  Water  is  less  un- 
equal in  its  breadth  than  the  other  lakes )  it  is 
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in  many  places  not  more  than  half  a  mile  a« 
cross,  and  seldom  exceeds  a  mile ;  it  is  less 
than  Windermeret  but  larger  than  the  rest  of 
the  English  lakes:  it  lies  engulphed  at  the 
feet  of  maiestic  mountains,  which  rise  sublime^ 
ly  from  the  valley.  Place  Fell  descends  into 
tne  lake  almost  perpendicularly  from  a  vast 
heiffht :  it  skirts  the  lake  from  Birk  FeU  Force 
higher  than  its  head.  The  opposite  mountains 
are  less  unifoim,  their  summits  are  removed  to 
various  and  greater  distances  from  the  water, 
and  the  rocks  project  from  their  surfrice  in  a 
bold  and  imposing  manner. 

Were  these  mountains  divested  of  wood,  they 
would  be  only  rivalled  in  grandeur  by  those  of 
Wast  Water. 

Nothing  can  eitceed  the  dresses  and  the  de- 
corations of  this  majestic  scene.  The  whole 
space  from  Gowbarrow  to  the  inn  at  Patter* 
dale  is  one  rich  but  varied  display  of  vqeeta- 
tion ;  oak,  ash,  birch,  and  alder,  in  the  wudest 
luxuriance,  here  flourish,  impending  over  the 
rocky  protuberances  every  where  starting  frx>m 
the  mountains  ;  and,  in  every  respect,  this  ig 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  lovely  districts  bor- 
dering the  lakes. 

Those  who  travel  post  see  little :  many  tra- 
vellers would  fly,  as  on  '^the  wings  of  the 
wind,'*  unless  opposed  by  such  stuM>om  bits 
of  stuff  as  Kirkstone,  and  the  Raise,  or  by  Whin- 
latter.  With  how  much  more  of  refined  plea- 
sure would  a  tour  be  performed,  were  the  party 


occasioiially  to  alight  and  <<  range  the  fields,** 
directed  by  an  experienced  guide,  or  at  plea* 
sure,  where,  on  some  commanding  knoU,  they 
might  watch  the  progress  of  the  clouds  upon 
die  face  of  the  mountains,  or  their  inverted 
summits,  as  reflected  in  the  crystal  mirror 
spread  beneath ;  or  see  the  declining  sun,  with 
his  parting  rays,  gilding  the  rocks  and  trees, 
which,  gradually  losing  their  brilliant  hues, 
sink,  at  length,  mto  obscurity  and  darkness ! 

What  enjoyment  can  be  experienced  by  those, 
who,  lolling  in  their  chariots,  confine  them- 
selves to  the  glimpses  to  be  obtained  from  their 
windows!  Many  so  be^vehkled  have  passed 
from  Keswick  to  Ambleside,  and  from  Amble* 
side  to  Penrith,  uniformly  leaving  the  finest 
views  behind  them,  unregarded  because  un- 
known. A  sociable  is  a  better  convenience, 
unless  it  be  on  the  barouche  seat,  than  a  coach 
or  a  post  chaise,  and  as  heavy  carriages  are  un- 
fit for  rough  roads,  the  lake  innkeepers  ought 
to  accommodate  their  guests,  not  only  with 
sociables,  but  with  light  carts  on  the  sociable 
Qonstruction,  to  be  drawn  by  single  horses,  and 
managed  by  drivers  well  acquainted  with  the 
country. 

Human  ingenuity  cannot  devise  a  method  by 
which  the  monotonies  of  life  would  be  more 
pleasantly  diversified,  than  by  such  occasional 
jauntings.  On  any  little  eminence,  a  tent 
might  be  planted  in  a  moment,  and  from  the 
larder  and  bins  of  the  cart,  the  refreshment 
could  be  procured  at  the  pleasure  of  the  party* 
2t2 


McH^nMn  guides  from  their  lafaMy  Aught 
to  be  tfiHght  tibe  dariweU  UiebaMoon^  «ad 
perhapBt  t^e  Aut^  •nd  even  the  hoiBt  tnofdcr 
to  gratify  the  refined  ia  sHirical  feelios,  «dth 
^efl^Mt  mmI  pathetic  sekMi  duets,  and  triee; 
and  IB  '*  aweet  echo  "  with  tlie  ^aintive  tale» 
whi^h  bei^g  once  wdl  told  would  Mtffer  ne^ 
thing  hy  a  repetition.  Such  miwc  en  nouad 
artistically  classic,  would  produce  muedseMa* 
tions  little  thou^t  of,  and  less  known.  It  is 
not  in  a  crowd,  in  the  bustle  of  a  regatta,  or  in 
that  of  the  mirthful  jig^  that  the  cultivated 
mind  will  find  the  greatest  delight  of  which  it 
is  susceptible ;  but  in  the  silence  of  tongues  as 
well  as  elements,  where  the  cra^y  excavations, 
during  the  time  of  performance,  shall  be  the 
onlv  respondents,  a  richer  treat  will  beeigoyed, 
and  pleasure  reflnmg  on  its  gmtificatioiis  slutll 
];ise  to  extasy. 

The  el^ant  Mn  Hutchinson  had  a  filne  feel- 
ing for  this  sort  of  entertainment,  as  will  be 
4een  from  the  Ipllowing  extract 

<<  We  lay  upon  our  oars  Mme  time,  reluctant 
tfi  quit  this  prospect,  and  enjoyed  the  music  of 
the  horns  ;-*the  exquisite  sottness  and  harsKmy 
which  the  echoes  produced,  were  not  tol>e  de- 
scribed ;  the  music  seemed  to  issue  from  some 
resounding  temple,  which  stood  concMled  be- 
hind the  mountains*  as  if  reverbented  from  the 
braxen  dome  or  marble  colonades ;  and  as  the 
breeze  at  intervals  grew  softer,  one  might 
imagine  the  voices  Zf  a  thousand  cfaoriateH 
had  filled  the  lengthened  ^chonuu*^ 
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The  mountains  on  the  immediate  head  of  the 
water  are  not  so  ste^  as  those  which  border  it 
on  the  sides  half  way  down,  but  they  are  rich 
in  wood.  St.  Sunday,  or  St.  Suodian  Crag,  swells 
sublimely  above  them,  and  is  a  fine  olject  from 
BMHiy  pilrts  of  the  valley;  from  Gowbarrow« 
0n  cne  margin,  and  Place  Fell  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lake,  the  mountains  gradually  dimi* 
BuA  into  little  hills,  and  from  gigantic  rugged- 
ness  to  a  soil  verdant  meadow  and  pasturage* 
At  the  foot  of  Uils  Water,  where  the  Isu^e 
has  narrowed  itself  into  the  river  Eamont,  is 
Pow]ey  Bridge.  Near  the  bridge,  on  the  south 
or  Westmorland  side  of  the  river,  stands  thQ 
village  of  Powley,  which  boasts  a  respectable 
inn,  and  which,  during  the  fishing  season,  ig 
greatly  resorted  to  by  fly  fishers. 

The  lake  of  UUs  Water  *<  *  has  its  name  from 
Ulf,  a  name  frequent  in  old  time:  Lyulff 
(L'ulf ),  was  the  first  baron  of  Greystock,  to 
whom  this  lake  did  belong.'*  Mr.  Gilpin  says, 
**  t  the  form  of  UUs  Water  resembles  a  Z,  only 
there  is  no  angular  acuteness  in  its  line/' 
Mr.  Houseman  the  same,  and  Mr.  Budworth 
says,  ''  t  it  is  shaped  like  the  letter  Z,  made  by 
a  bad  penman.  But  Mr.  Crosthwaite's  map 
shews,  that  a  child  who  should  make  such  a  2^ 
would  not  perform  his  task  very  badly.  Messrs^ 
Bum  and  Nicolson  say,  *'  it  is  a  large  mere  of 
a  great  breadth  and  depth,  wherein  is  great  store 
or  fish,  as  perch,  trout,  grey  trout,  (some  even 

*  bttro^  pige  40t.    f  Oilpni,  toI.  9.  page  51.    %  Bodwortli, 
Sd  0djlioB,  pagre  $97. 
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a  yard  long  and  thick  in  proportion),  pikes, 
case,  chars,  eels,  and  skellies.  The  writer  luia 
always  understood  that  in  Ulls  Water  and  Haws 
Water  no  pike  is  taken,  and  this  has  been  sop* 
posed  to  he  the  cause  of  the  trout  being  found 
there  so  large  and  so  abundant.  In  Ulls  Water 
the  fish  called  char  are  greatly  inferior  to  those 
of  Coniston  and  Windermere.  The  Eamont, 
according  to  the  history  of  Westmorland,  takes 
its  name,  where,  about  half  way  between  Gold« 
rill  Bridge  and  Ulls  Water,  Grizedale  Beck 
joins  that  from  Brother  Water ;  but  Mr.  House- 
man derives  its  source  from  Kirkstone,  and 
perhaps  rightly,  for  Kirkstone  Beck  is  of  a 
greater  length  than  any  other  feeder  of  the 
&ke:  at  rowley  Bridge  it  is  a  considerable 
river,  and  divides  the  counties  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland  to  its  junction  with  the  Eden, 
a  few  miles  below  Penrith.  The  Eamont  and 
the  Eden  are  rivers  of  extraordinary  beauty  ; 
their  banks  are  occasionally  steep,  rocky,  and 
finely  ornamented  with  wood :  the  Elden  is 
the  largest  river  in  Cumberland,  it  passes  many 
beautiful  villages  and  gentlemens'  seats,  and 
lastly  in  slow  and  scdemn  majesty,  it  waters 
Carlisle.  A  few  miles  below  that  city  the 
Eden  enters  Solway  Frith.  The  Eden  is  well 
supplied  with  salmon,  and  more  abundantly 
with  fine  trout  than  any  other  large  river  in  the 
kingdom* 

Having  conducted  the  south  country  tourist 
from  Ambleside  to  Patterdale,  which  lies  at 
the  head  of  Ulls  Water,  it  is  now  necessary  to 
to  describe,  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors 
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from  the  north  and  the  east,  the  mode  of  reach^- 
ing  Patterdaie  on  the  banks  of  Ulls  Water  from 
Penrith. 

From  Penrith)  each  about  five  miles  in  length, 
there  are  two  pleasant  roads  to  Powley  Bridge, 
both  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river 
Eamont.  The  Westmorland  road  is  by  £a« 
mont  Bridget  Yanwath,- Sockbridge,  and  Ty- 
rell ;  the  Cumberland  road  by  Dalemain,  the 
seat  of  Edward  Hasell,  Esq. :  the  latter  winds 
to  the  bridge,  round  the  south  end  of  Dunmallet; 
but  those  who  mean  to  go  direct  to  Patterdaie 
or  Ambleside,  will  not  have  occasion  to  deviate. 
The  road  from  Powley  Bridge  meets  that  from 
Penrith  on  the  Cumberland  side  of  the  Eamont, 
and  the  lake,  about  halt  a  mile  on  the  way  to 
to  Patterdaie,  after  which  it  passes  under  Soulby 
Fell,  a  smooth  ^reen  hill,  and  here  diagonally 
across  the  lake  n'om  the  road  which  runs  near 
it,  there  is  a  very  pretty  view  of  cultivated  land 
lying  at  the  feet  or  rugged  mountains.  Advanc* 
ing,  between  these  and  the  water,  the  tasteful 
modem  residence  of  John  Stagg,  Esq.  appears, 
and  on  a  turn  of  the  road,  Water  Millock,  a 
respectable  old  mansion,  formerly  the  property 
of  John  Robinson,  Esq.  who,  in\he  year  1769, 
was  sheriff  for  Cumberland,  arrests  attention. 
Near  this  place,  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  stood 
anciently  a  church,  and  there  is  now  upon  its 
site,  a  house  known  by  the  name  of  the  Old 
Church.  On  each  side  of  the  road,  for  some 
distance,  respectable  farm-houses  are  seen,  and 
near  the  lake,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  church 
promontory,   stands  Hallsteads,  the  beautiful 


md  occasional  reBideiice  of  John  Marshall,  EsqL 
Hallsteads  is  built  on  a  gentle  eminence,  and 
commands  a  most  exquisite  view  of  the  lake. 
The  Patterdale  road  is  tnence  perceived,  stretch- 
mg  ever  a  pomontory  prettily  ornamented  with 
trees,  over  which  the  wooded  lands  of  Gow- 
barrow  and  Glencoiii  display  their  ''leafy 
pride/'  Helvellyn,  swelling  proudly  above  his 
neighbours,  is  a  ^aod  distant  obiect,  and 
Place  Fell  on  one  side,  and  the  bold  and  rug* 
ged  steeps  of  Yew  Crag  on  the  other,  are  the 
aide  screens  to  the  admirable  mountain  scenery 
observed  from  the  liouse. 

Where  Hallsteads  is  on  the  left,  Gowbarrow 
Ball^  a  &rm-hou8e,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  is  on  the  right,  i^ut  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  road:  from  Gowbarrow  Hall 
there  is  a  rich  view  across  the  water,  of  ciiUU 
vadoB,  with  Swarth  and  Hallin  Fells  rising 
from  it. 

From  the  top  of  a  crag  near  a  quarry,  (from 
which  Mr.  Marshall  got  the  stone  of  which  his 
house  is  btiilt),  there  is  a  most  splendid  8c«>ne 
of  that  vast  pile  of  mountains  arising  from  the 
lake  to  the  lofty  summit  of  Helvellyn,  Placg 
Fell  on  the  left  descends  steeply  to  the  water* 

On  a  farming  road  from  Gowbarrow  Hall 
westward,  the  lake  i^  seen  from  a  rich  £bre« 
groimd  of  oak  trees. 

From  Hi^kteads  the  public  road  runs  Sft  ^t 
near,  and  seldom  far  irom  the  lake,  till  it  Main 
closely  approaches  it  at  Yew  Crag.    Yew  Crag 
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18  »  superb  eltevatiofli,  arid  either  as  a  whole  or  ia 
rarti  taken  individaaUy,  is  a  fine  painter's  study* 
fVam  WBongpt  %he  bdd  rocks  and  picturesqiie 
trees,  vUoh  wHdiy  project  from  its.siirrace» 
the  kke  an4  nionntains  ettniAt  richness  and 
mlentdourr  almost  unrivalled.  Yew  Crag  is 
aoMit:  half  way  betwem  t^  bead  and  foot  of 

From  Yew  Crag  to  Lynlph's  Tower  the  roiad 
is  through  woods,  impenetrable  to  the  eye,  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  lake,  but  sometimes  it 
is  oil  its  mdri^f  and  theii  the  monntaia's  on 
the  opposite  side  and  frequently  those  at  its 
head,  appear  in  fine  perq)iective»  bnt  these 
scanty  exhibitions  tantalize  the  anxious  travel- 
ler, who,  wishing  for  a  greater  quantity  of  dis« 
tahce^  inight  be  amply  «atified  by  a  tastdfid 
reduction  of  this  rediinaaricy.  of  tiees.  This 
part  of  the.  park  would  thai  present  to  the  eve 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary  views  up6a  the 
lake. 

Lyulph^d  Tovir,  which  it  the  property"  of- his 
(Sraoe  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  built  by  the  late 
Dukew-^It  is  moire  than  four  miles  from  the  inn 
at IVitterdaile,  and  stands  a  little  above  the  road  in 
a  part  <^OoWbarrow  Park,  which  exhibits  one  at 
^tiie finest  viewE  upon  the  lake.  Lyiilph'sTower  is 
an  excellent  object  from  every  place  which  coiil-^ 
mands  a  view  or  it^  and  it  has  tint  nice  degree  of 
ikvation  fronk  which  the  lines  of  the  hkeii^ipea# 
ia  a  moat  {Mdnter^like  arrangement.  St.  SmAxif 
Qragy/  in*  the  extreme  distance,  rears  hia  head 
^^  #Miye  his  neighbours}  ^om  whiohv  both 
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vncyn^  there  is  a  visiMe'Iiorizoh,  most' correetly 
picturesque.  Ptace  Fell  is  rocky,  and  unadora* 
ed  with  trees,  bat  about  that  part  of  the  water 
b^ond  Silvery  point ;  but  the  opposite  shores 
fare  in  high  contrast  to  Place  Fell,  their  swell* 
ing  sidfes  are  richly  ornamented  with  trees, 
which  sUoding  on  the  water's  brink  in  dme 
array,  gradual^  soften  as  they  rise,  and  melt 
into  the  mountains.  The  foreground,  or  rather 
iniddle  ground,  is  likewise  agreeably  diyetsified 
with  w<m. 

Tba  park  is  well  stocked  widi  deer,  whose 
elegant  forms  and  wild  gestures,  are  in  unison 
wiu  the  surrounding  scenes. 

•  The  passage  quoted  from  Mr.  Cumberiand's 
ode  by  Mr.  Wat,  in  praise  of  this  favourite 
lake,  is.  so  happy,  that  the  writer  will  give,  not 
only  tife  quotation  itself,  but  that  g^tleman's 
introduction  to  it 


.  i'^The  accompaniments  of  this  lake  are  dis- 
pttbd  in  the  most  picturesque  order,  bending 
round  its  margin,  and '  spreading  upwards  in 
criggy  rocks  and  mountains,  irregular  in  out- 
line ;  yet  they  are  certainly  much  inferior  in 
sublimity  and  horrible  grandeur  to  the  environs 
of  Keswick,  and  the  dreadful  rocks  in  Bor^ 
rowdale.  But  in  this  opinion  we  have  Mr. 
GumberUnd's  against  us,  who^  bavins  visited 
the. other  Idces  in  dark  unfavouraMe  weap. 
ther,  when  nothing  could  be  seen  besides  weep* 
ing  .rocks,   flooded^  roads;  and  watery  ^plains. 
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darkened  by  sable  clouds  that  hovered  over 
them,  and  concealed  their  variegated  shores— 
entertained  an  unfavourable  idea  of  them ;  and 
being  more  fortunate  in  a  fine  day,  in  that  part 
of  the  tour,  where  he  visited  Ulls  Water,  he  at- 
tuned his  lyre  in  honour  of  this  enchanting 
lake,  and  sung  its  charms  in  preference,  not 
only  to  Windermere,  Grasmere,  and  the  vale 
of  ICeswick,  but  he  also  raises  it  above  the 

Eride  of  Loinond,    and   the  marvellous  Kil- 
irney/' 

<<  Our  bard,  in  the  sweet  ode  allude^d  to,  re- 

f  resents  himself  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake  of 
Ills  Water,  bemoaning  (the  hardness  of  his  fate, 
in  being  deprived  of  a  fine  day  for  this  view, 
when  the  sun  beaming  forth,  blessed  him  with 
a  full  display  of  all  the  beauties  of  this  enchant- 
ing lake.  In  gratitude  for  so  snecial  a  favour^  > 
in  a  true  poetic  rapture,  he  dedicates  this  ode 
to  the  God  of  Day,  and  commemorates  his  par* 
tiality  to  the  lake  of  Patterdale,  in  the  follow- 
ing  harmonious  numbers.*' 

'  **  Me,  tarWd  skies  and  threateaiiig  cloudi  await, 
Bmblems,  alas !  of  mj  ignoble  late. 
'  Bat  see  the  embattled  irapoars  break, 
Disperse  and  fly, 

Posting  like  couriers  down  the  skj ; 
The  grey  rock  glitters  in  the  glassy  lake  t 
And  now  the  mountain  tops  are  eeen 
Fawning  amidst  the  Uae  serene  t 
Hie  fariegated  gro?  es  appear, 
Deckt  IB  tbe  colours  of  the  waning  year  i 
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Aai  ••  taew  btaoties  Aey  nnlUl^ 

Dtp  Uieir  ikirt*  in  betmiof  gdd. 
tliOA,  mf^^Wpkvn,  DPW.I  haili 

Deli^tt^t  Graimir§'$  Mlm  tetrait, 

A«d  italcly  IFmilMMry  I  frNt» 
^  ffuiffkh'i  swert  ftntutic  vale  t 

B^l  Itt  her  Baieilt  yield  to  thee» 

Aed  Jowly  bead  the  tuld^^  bi^ 
Imperial  le|ce  of  Prntnek's  dalet 

For  neither  Scottiafa  LommuiU  pride» 

Nor  aoiootb  KUUrnMyU  ailrer  tide/  , 

Nor  ought  tha  learned  PeicMts  dre«r» 

Or  dafhin^  JZom  flung  upon  my  ?ie|r, 

Shall  shake  thy  aoTereign  nndiiturbed  right, 

j&reat  acene  of  wonder  and  anhlime  deligfat ! 

]Bail  to  thy  beams,  Oann!  for  this  dii|day, 

What,  glorious  orb,  ean  I  repay  f 
Ae  thanks  of  an  unproetituled  mnse.*'* 

There  is  certainly  a  savage  grandeur  about 
Ate  Borrowdale  part  of  Perwent  Water»  vrhich 
Mr.  West  seems  to  have  been  better  acquaint- 
td  with,  than  tiie  stupendous  scenes  on  tills 
Water;  or  why  shoiild  he  prefer  Berwent 
Water  to  UIls  Water  ?  The  latter,  except  from 
the  c^asm  above  Lowdore  Water  Fall,  has  no 
combination  equal  to  that  from  Lyulph^s  Tower, 
nor  of  several  from  the  Place  l^ell  side  of  the 
lake,  where  the  greatest  distances  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  elxcellent  roclcy  foregrounds:  nor 
is  there  one  of  the  islands  on  Derwent  Water, 
from  i^hich  so  superb  a  panoramic  range  of 


i»»tf»<»^i»^»»#^»»»iii»»^» 
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scenery  is  exhibited,  as  that  enjoyed  at  Ulls 
Water  from  the  iskind  called  House  Holm. 

Before  the  ruinous  dismemberment  of  its 
woods,  Derwent  Water  fprom  Casderigg,  iirom 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lowdoore,  and  ^om  the 
charmiiQg  bays  at  Manesty,  exhibited  flumy  fer« 
&ct  pictures;  but  alas!  those  divine  oombioa* 
tions  have  sunk  with  the  trees  bemeadi  the  axe^ 
and  are  now  no  more* 

The  inn  at  Patterdale,  which  is  a  good  inn, 
js  ten  miles  from  Amhieside,  ten  l^iom  Fowley 
Bridge,  fifteen  from  P^nrilji,  and  twenty-one 
horn  Keswick. 

9lra  jfattt^ 

Ara  Force  is  upon  the  litde  river  whidi  rans 
west  cf  Lyulph^s  Tower,  and  is  about  half » a 
mile  from  the  lake.  The  road  to  it  is  first  in 
the  open  part  of  the  Park,  and  afterwards 
throng  a  wood  which  is  inclosed  from  it :  this 
road  is  fantastically  pleasant,  and  being  kept  in 
constant  repair,  the  visitor  may  look  aroupd 
without  d$met  of  stumbling.  A  wooden 
bridge  stretches  across  the  stream,  and  con- 
ducts bim  by  a  circidw  rovte  to  the  cascade. 
Here  rodts,  in  perpendicular  and  aerial  oer- 
qpectiye^  recede  from  the  eye  to  a  vast  lieigbt; 
Imtthis  appeannce,  in  aosneiastanoes,  tetri&c^ 
is  in  others  transformed  into  a  solemnity  of 
beauty  by  trees,  which  impending  from  the  fis- 
sures of  the  rocksy  almost  exclude  the  light  of 
heaven. 
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Beauty  as  has  been  before  observed,  requires 
the  extension  of  the  waters  of  a  fall  lo  certain 
lines  upon  the  surface  of  the  rock ;  but  in  dry 
weather  the  waters  of  Ara  Force  do  not  reach 
those  linesy  but  are  protruded  through  a  nar« 
row  angular  channel  and  lost  for  a  time 
under  huge  biit  picturesque  blocks  of  stone; 
But  there  is  scarcely  a  fall  in  the  country  where 
the  forms  appear  more  sineularly  and  more 
tastefully  varied  than  this,  if  viewed  in  all  sea-> 
sonSy  between  the  extremes  of  wet  and  dry. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  tower^ 
the  Keswick  road  through  Matterdale,  leaves 
on  the  left  that  to  Patterdale  and  Ambleside. 
At  this  point,  and  from  all  the  neighbourhood^ 
the  scenery  is  most  £iscinatin^.  Here  the  na- 
tive beauties,  oak,  ash,  and  birch,  in  elegant 
luxuriance  of  foliage,  give  greater  value  to  the 
interesting  combinations  at  the  head  of  the  lake; 
Mr.  Gilpin,  on  descending  from  Matterdale 
to  this  place,  observes — •*Hhe  whole  scene  of 
the  lake  opened  before  us ;  and  such  a  scene  as 
almost  drew  from  us  the  apostrophe  of  the  en« 
raptured  bard." 

"  Visions  of  glor  j  spire  my  aching  si||fbt«" 

**  Among  all  the  visions  of  this  enchanting 
country,  we  had  seen  nothing  so  beautifully 
sublime,  so  correctly  picturesque  as  this.  And 
yet  I  am  averse  to  make  comparisons  y  especial* 


*  Gilpin's  obserrationi,  toI.  S.  page58- 
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]y  on  seeing  a  conotry  l>ut.ance«  Mach  de- 
>pends  on  the  circumstances  of  light  and  wea- 
ther. .  I  would  wish  therefore  only  to  say,  that 
I  was  more  pleased  with  XJils  Water  than  with 
^ny  lake  I  had  seen  ;.•  adding  at  the  same  time, 
•that  we  were  fortunate  in  a  concurrence  of  in- 
cidents that  aided  its  beauty." 

:  Mr.  Gilpin  then  makes  the  following  quota- 
tion from  Mr.  Burke. 

••The  effect  of  the  suhUme^  says  Mr..  Burke» 
is  astamshtnent,;  and  the  effect  of  beauty f  is 
pleasure :  but  when  the  two  ingredients  mix, 
the  effect  is  in  a  good  measure  destroyed  in 
both.  They  constitute  a  species  something  dif- 
ferent both  from  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
which  I  have  before  called  fine :  but  tl^is  kind 
I  imagine  has  not  such  a  power  on  the  passions, 
either  as  vast  bodies  h&ve.  which  are  endowed 
with  the  correspondent  qualities  of  the  sublime 
or  as  the  qualities  of  beauty  have- when  united 
in  a  small  object.  The  affection  produced  by 
large  bodies,  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  beauty, 
is  a  tension  continually  relieved ;  which  ap« 
preaches  to  the  nature  Of  mediocrity/* 

Mr.  Gilpin's  remarks  on  this  ingenius  theory 
are  excellent,  but  highly  in  favour  of  expen- 
ment. 

^  •*  This  refined  reasoning  does  not  seem  in- 
tirely  grounded  on  experience.-— I  do  not  re« 
member  any  scene  in  which  beauty  and  subli- 
mity, acQording  to  my  ideas»  are  more  blended 


Uian  in  this :  and  dio'  Mn  Burke's  idcn  df 
beauty  are  perhaps  more  exceptionable  thsfi 
bis  ideas  of  the  snbiime ;  yet  it  happen3»  that 
most  of  the  qualities,  vfhich  he  predicates  of 
botbi  unite  in  this  scene.  The  eflbet  l9iere- 
foref  according  to  his  argument,  should  be  de^ 
stroyed.  But  the  feelings  of  every  lover  of  nth 
lure,  on  viewing  these  scenes,  I  dare  be  bold 
to  sqr,  would  rev^  from  such  reasomng: 
ours  certainly  did." 

A  diagonal  descent  from  the  top  of  the  Mat- 
terdAle  road  towards  QleA  Coin,  with  the  aasis** 
tanee  of  the  accompanying  trees,  furnishes  an 
ey^Jeast  of  many  tasteful  <»aiiges. 

On  leiBving  the  Matterdale  road  before  men* 
tioned,  tiiat  to  Patterdale  is  near  the  margin  ef 
^  lake,  and  amongst  trees  all  ihe  way  to  the 
rivulet,  passing  Glen  Coin, 

*«<Glen  eune,*'  which  means  glen  in  a  corner^ 
^une,  coyit;  or  comer,  beitag  one  and  the  same 
«Htag/^ 

Glen  Colli  it  ^  iStfin-hottM  beldil{^*ng  to  th« 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  It  is  about  two  or  three 
hutidred  yards  from  the  rotid  db  tlie  right,  and 
situate  iti' ft  ritihly  cultivated  bbttom  with  high 
but  splendidly  wooded  mountains  arising  stMp^ 
ly  from  it  to  the  south  and  west. 
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Glen  Coin  furnished  the  two  latit  prints  iii  thd 
series  of  sixty  large  etchings,  and  lii  the  book 
of  explanations  is  thus  described  by  the  writer. 

The  building  itself  is  well  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  artistt  and  age  has  given  more  of  in* 
tei'est  to  that  form,  by  planting  mosses  and 
cither  vegetables  tipon  it  while  the  hand  of  tiihd 
has  likewise  been  iudiciously  at  work  with  his 
pencil^  his  palette  being  set  with  ail  ihe  hues  o^ 
nature. 

By  the  side  of  the  building  a  brook  runs 
ifrhich  divides  Westmorland  from  Cumberland^ 
and  over  the  brook  is  a  picturesque  bridee^ 
which  bridge  is  r^resented  in  the  last  of  this 
series  of  prints. 

Froih  the  valley  in  which  the  house  is  placed, 
the  mountains  rise  precipitously  higb«  and  in 
every  direction  present  fine  backgrounds.  The 
house  is  rich  in  its  accompaniments  of  wood,  for 
the  trees  in  some  situations  spread  over  it  With 
an  uncommon  mixture  of  wildness  and  ele- 
gance ;  and  this  old  buildirig,  surrounded  as  it 
is  bv  all  that  is  grand  and  picturesque,  is,  of 
its  kind,  a  better  place  for  study  than  any 
other  known  to  the  artist. 

From  the  Glen  Coin  gate  the  public  road  is 
still  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  lake,  for  per- 
haps one  hundred  and  fifty  yards ;  it  then  winds 
steeply  to  the  top  of  a  rock  :  here  on  the  right 
is  an  dak,  out  ofwhich  springs  a  birch  tree,  and 
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the  foot  path  from  Oien  Coin  to  Futteidde 
Joins  the  public  road  near  that  tree. 

By  the  side  of  the  hiU  above  this  plac^  is  a 
building  called  the  Moss  House,  from  which 
there  is  a  Qaude  like  view  towards  the  foot  of 
Ulls  Waler.  Decorated  with  trees,  moA  pic« 
truesque  in  their  appearance,  from  the  rocky 
top,  the  road  descends  to  the  lake,  having  in 
distance  the  mountains  of  Hartshope,  as  seen 
between  Place  Fell  and  Blaize  Feu.  On  the 
right,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  is  a  most 
stately  and  elegant  assemblage  of  birch  treest 
well  deserving  the  artistes  attention;  indeed, 
the  trees  in  this  neighbourhood  have  generally 
a  higher  relish  of  the  painter  Uke,  than  those  of 
any  other  district  known  to  the  writer. 

The  road  having  been  cut  through,  now 
passes  under  that  magnificent  rock  caUed  Stv- 
barrow  Crag,  which  rises  steeplv  out  of  tne 
water.  Before  the  safeguard  wall  was  built,  it 
was,  (as  it  is  still  -from  many  points^  a  grand 
object ;  the  faces  of  this  rock  are  broad  and 
beautifully  coloured,  and  the  trees  start  from 
the  rugged  surface  of  the  mountain,  with  all 
the  wudness  the  bold  pencil  of  a  Satvator  could 
impart. 

From  Stybarrow  Crag  the  road  is  through  a 
grove  of  tall  trees  to  the  summer  seat  of  the 
Aev.  Henry  Askew,  which  is  a  tasteful  erec- 
tion, and  nnely  situated  for  a  view  of  the  lake 
and  mountains ;  for  the  enjoyment  of  aquatic 
excursions,  and  for  elevated  ramblings*    It  is 
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placed  on  the  border  of  the  kke  at  the  foot  of 
a  rocky  and  pleasantly  wooded  valley,  called 
Glenridden,^  with  a  river  running  through  it,  on 
which  there  are  some  beautifid  cascades,  sup- 
|>lied  from  Kepple  Cove  Tarn  and  Red  Tarn, 
two  little  lakes  not  much  below  the  summit  of 
HelveUyn* 

*  ^^  Glenridden  is  from  the  Scotch  word 
Glen,  which  signifies  a  gill  or  hollow,  and  Rid« 
den,  the  name  of  the  river  which  runs  there 
with  a  precipitate  course  to  UUs  Water^*' 

From  Mr.  Askew^s,  the  road  passes  a  house 
which  was  formerly  an  inn,  and  under  the 
swelling  wooded  eminence  called  Hall  Bank, 
and  by  Patterdale  Hall  and  Patterdale  Church 
to  the  present  inn.  All  this  road,  from  Mr, 
Askew^s  house,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  is  replete  with  charms,  and  having  crossed 
the  bridge,  die  Grisedale  aspect  is  at  once  sub- 
lime andbeautifuL 

Patterdale  HaD,  the  seat  of  John  Mounsey, 
Esq.,  is  a  modem  building,  erected  on  the  site 
of  a  picturesque  old  one,  formerlv  called,  by 
way  of  distinction,  the  Palace  of  Patterdale, 
It  IS  matter  of  regret,  that  these  ancient  habi« 
tations  should  be  thus  destroyed}  for  as  inoun- 
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taip  proprietors,  have  generally  gre«t  choice  of 
yituation,  the  new  houses  ought  to  be  placed  at 
convenient  distances  from  the  old  ones,  vhic^ 
kept  in  repair,  might  be  inhabited  as  farming 
houses^  or  under  the  dilapidations  of  time  be 
left  to  moulder  into  rich  and  peculiar  speci- 
mens of  antiquated  beauty. 

In  the  church-.^ard  i«  a  yew  tree,  which*  in* 
terestin^  in  ryin,  is  said  formerly  to  have  shad* 
ed  considerably  more  ground  than  it  does  at 
presentf  which  is  probable  from  its  trunk  be- 
ing somewhat  disporportioned  to  its  impending 
branches :  tbi$  tree  is  No,  58.  of  the  laige 
etchings,  and  the  tree  and  the  church  No.  40 
of  the  seventy-eight  etchings. 

Travellers  from  the  north,  east,  south,  and 
west,  have  now  been  conducted  over  classic 
ground  from  Ambleside  and  Penrith  to  the 


3Enit  at  WtrrHalr^ 


But  tP  those  travellers  some  of  the  finest 
nages  in  the  book  pf  nature  ^^  J^t  to  be  un^ 
lolded. 

Thouffh  there  is  something  good  in  every 
part  of  Ulls  Water,  yet  the  finest  scenes  lie  be- 
tween Lyulph's  Tower  and  the  inn  at  Patter- 
dale,  and  tne  best  way  of  seeing  this  desirable 
part  is  to  take  a  boat  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 
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Sd  pasBiDff  the  ifllands  called  Cherry  Holm  and 
ouse  HoTin*  aDproach  wtthia  si^ht  of  Stybar- 
row  Crag)  which  ia  a  fine  object  m  various  dis* 
tancea ;  land  near  the  Cr^ig,  at  the  beautiful 
trees  aJready  mentioned,  walk  to  the  pleasant 
rocky  summit  near  the  oak  and  birdi  tree^  and 
thence  pass  on  the  foot  road  to  Glen  Coin. 

Over  the  bridge  at  Glen  Coin,  on  the  Cnm« 
bfrlandsideofthebrookff  is 


WPa»  motrr  Uma  4SHm  €9itu 

This  is  a  view  of  the  Hartshope  mountains; 
having  on  the  right  Blaize  Fell,  and  beyond  the 
trees  on  the  left  Place  Fell. 

Wall  Holm  and  Cherry  Holm  are  seen  firom 
this  point* 

The  boat  will  wait  where  the  brook  dividini^ 
the  counties  falls  into  the  lake,  and  next  cacry 
the  traveller  to  the  island  called  House  Holm ; 
but  should  he  have  no  partiality  for  such  buiki- 
ipgs,  he  may  proceed  (without  landing  at  StVr* 
barrow)  to  the  island.  From  House  Holm  thei 
views  are  exquisitet  either  looking  towarda 
Hartshope  or  St.  Sundajr  Cra^;  but  the  splaup- 
did  display  ol  wood  which  feathers  from-  th«i 
tops  or  the  mountains  on  the  right  dowa  to 
Stybarrow  and  Glen  Coin,  is  not  equalled  ia 
England.      The  tourist  should  then  proofed 
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from  the  island  to  Lyulph's  Tower,  where  th« 
view  of  St.  Sunday  Crag  has  been  noticed  in 
the  line  of  travel  from  Penrith  to  Patterdale. 


WOto  CHotnr  itiktn  from  %i!tiW9  Cirism 
Ho*  esomts. 

This  view  of  the  lake  is  taken  from  amongst 
the  woods  about  200  hundred  yards  north* 
east  of  Lyulph^s  Tower,  and  has  for  its  ex* 
treme  distance  St.  Sunday  Crag. 

Wlb  Wattr  from  %tto  :fklH^ 
i^o*  C^totnt])-ont» 

Low  Field  adjoins  the  road  near  the  elegant 
summer  residence  of  John  Marshall,  Esq.,  and 
the  view  from  Low  Field  is  nearly  Uie  same  as 
that  mentioned  as  being  seen  from  that  gentle* 
man's  house. 

The  progress  up  the  travelled  side  of  UQa 
Water  from  Pennth  to  Patterdale,  as  more 
generally  accommodating,  has  been  described 
prior  to  the  subjects  which  assist  in  forming  the 
series  of  60  small  aquatints ;  though  No.  21 
Mes  considerably  out  of  the  day  Une  of  an  ex-- 
curaion  from  Ambleside  which  conducts  the 
^ly  no  further  down  the  lake  than  Lyulph^ 
Tower. 
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From  hyuipVs  Tower,  returning  to  the  boatt 
crossing  the  lake  at  right  angles,  and  having 
landed  a  h'ttle  to  the  east  of  Silveiy  Bay,  and 
gained  the  horse  road  to  Patterdale,  see 

ttltoMater*   No.  Cfaontts^-tiiiQ^ 

From  this  place,  looking  to  the  oppo^te  side 
of  the  lake,  that  grand  display  of  scenery  aris* 
ing  from  Glen  Coin  and  Glenridden,  grati^es 
the  sight.  Silvery  Point,  which  is  a  part  of 
Place  Tell,  stretches  far  into  the  lake,  and  woDi* 
derfuUy  relieves  this  charming  distance  bgr  the 
boldness  of  the  contrasts 

The  finest  views  on  Ulls  Water  are  upcm  thid 
road,  and  from  several  places  between  that  and 
the  water ;  and  the  tutored  eye  will  discover 
in  a  variety  of  distances  when  combined  with 
the  rocky  foregrounds,  a  series  of  pictures  per* 
haps  more  perfect  in  their  kind  than  can  be 
found  on  any  other  line  of  the  same  lengtli  in 
the  north  of  England. 

When  the  spectator  is  opposite  to  House 
Holm,  and  in  such  a  situation,  that  a  line 
drawn  from  his  eye  to  the  summit  of  St  Sun- 
day Crag,  will  leave  the  island  called  Ling 
Holm  a  little  to  the  lefl  of  that  line,  he  has 
then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  best  view 
upon  the  lake.  The  beautiful  line  of  shore  is 
enlivened  by  a  few  buildings  which,  though  of 
themselves  large,  are  in  comparison  with  other 
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objects  smafl.  Mr.  Askew's  h«uae  is  on  tbe 
western  shore  on  the  riglit;  and  at  the  head 
of  the  lake  Patterdale  Hall,  above  wfaich^ 
in  swelling  majesty,  stands  St*  Sunday  Cfagf 
having  on  one  hand  the  Hartshope  mountains^ 
and  on  the  other  those  of  Grisedale  and  01en« 
ridden*     This  is  No.  59  of  the  small  etchings* 

Prom  thtt  place,  keep  the  edge  of  the  bank 
about  half  a  mile,  till  the  island  called  Wall 
Holm  i^pears  a  little  to  the  rig^tof  Mr.  As* 
kew's  hottse,  where,  in  all  the  diarms  of  com« 
position,  the  rich  bottom  is  seen  spread  over 
widi  wooded  indosures,  and  the  bending  steepflL 
decorated  so  luxuriantly  by  the  native  round 
heads,  that  in  their  progress  upwards,  the  most 
enormous  of  the  rocKs  are  only  allowed  the  pri* 
vilege  of  exhibition.  Black  Crag  and  Olenrid- 
den  jDodd  upon  the  right,  shew  their  shivered 
and  precipitous  fronts ;  and  parts  of  Helvellyn, 
called  Nan  End  and  Blea  Cove  appear  in  die 
kst  distance,  but  the  top  of  the  high  mountain 
Helvellyn  camiot  be  seen  from  this  nei^bour- 
hood.  For  a  sketch  of  the  view  just  describe 
ed,  see  No.  54  of  the  small  etchings. 

From  this  station,  pass  on  the  verge  of  the 
bank,  till  within  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  Purse  Bay,  which,  though  here  a  singular 
feature,  is  with  the  addition  of  the  rocky  fore- 
ground, middle  and  extreme  distances,  an  ex* 
cellent  combination,  either  for  eye  wandering 
or  for  the  more  laborious  exercise  of  the  penciL 
See  No.  S5  of  the  small  etchings. 
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By  ascending  the  hill,  and  keeping  the  semi- 
circular wall  on  the  right,  the  tourist  will  pass 
by  the  house  called  filea  Wyke  to  the  Purse 
Bay. 


cms  mater  from  ^  yanie  3Bafi. 
No-  Ciontti^Qirrr. 


Here  the  Grisedale  mountains  and  the  charm* 
ing  middle  grounds,  spreading  each  way  from 
the  Hall  to  Hall  Bank  and  Blaize  Fell  on  the 
left,  are  rendered  additionally  valuable  by  the 
bold  promontory  on  the  right  called  rurse 
Crag- 

•  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  owner 
of  the  Purse  Crag  shomd  have  cut  down  the 
beautiful  trees,  which  served  so  wonderfully  to 
enrich  the  prospects  on  this  side  of  the  water* 
The  profit  derived  from  their  sale  could  not  be 
very  considerable,  and  the  land,  if  to  be  sold» 
would  be  regarded  as  infinitely  less  valuable  to 
the  situation  purchaser.  The  writer  considers 
himself  fortunate  in  having  in  his  possession  a 
number  of  pencil  drawiugs  which  were  pro* 
duced  from  it,  while  the  Crag  shone  in  all  its 
woody  glory. 

From  some  points  of  view,  Bassenthwaite  and 
Windermere  are  rich  in  bei^uties  only;  but 
from  many,  those  beauties  have  a  mixture  of 
the  grandy  and  somewhat  of  an  approach  to  the 
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subline.    But  though  WiBdermere,  as  a  vbde» 
is  infinitely  superior  to  Bassettthwaite  j  it  is  not 

gual  in  sublimity,  to  Wast  Water,  UttsWater, 
aws  Water,  Derwent  Water,  and  some  othw 
lakes }  and  though  the  highest  mountain  in  £n^« 
land,  and  some  others  not  much  inferior  in  alti- 
tude, can  be  seen  from  Windermere,  they  are 
generally  so  remote  as  to  be  softened  down  into 
beauty.  Can  any  one  view  these  q)lendid  scenes 
and  rationally  wish  to  contemplate  the  boasted 
prospects  of  other  countries,  unless  indeed  it  be 
Mr  the  purpose  of  learning  duly  to  aj^eciate 
those  tney  may  enjoy  in  En^and ;  for  it  is  now 
an  ascertained  fact  that  the  many  essentials  to 
the  perfection  of  landscape  are  here  more  vari- 
ously and  happily  congregated  than  in  any  other 
so  Lmited  a  district  in  the  known  world. — ^Even 
in  other  parts  of  this  island,  and  in  the  sister 
kingdonH  where  the  hand  of  natUM  has  been 
Uberal  to  her  votaries,  that  liberality  has  been 
so  partially  extended,  as  not  unfreqiiently  to 
detach  their  rarities  by  immevse  imiospitable 
moorktnds,  which  can  serve  the  anxious  tra- 
veller in  no  other  way  than  to  render  more 
charming  by  contrast  the  coyness  of  the  court* 
ed  beauties.  '<  Far  sou^t  and  dear  bou^t  is 
good  for  ladies,'*  an  adage^  old  but  true,  or 
why  would  such  multitudes  leave  their  own  ro- 
mantic vales  to  view,  in  sun  burnt  beauty,  the 
spriggeries  and  frosty  mountains  of  the  Conti- 
nent, when  we  may  say,  in  the  language  of 
Ooldsmith-M 

«"  Wbatoiret  Kloonis  » torrid  IrMk*  ^pMT 
Wh^et  btiglit  micceisioD  deck*  ihm  TsrM  jp«ir, 


Wbtterer  8w««te  Alute  the  Bortbera  iky 
With  Temal  leaves  that  blpMom  but  to  die  i 
These,  here  disportii^y  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Hot  ask  liMRiriaoce  from  the  plaoteiff  toil ; 
While  sea-bom  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fnigfance  round  the  smiling  land.'^ 

Th€  m^iiificeiit  wilcb  Of  Eonerdaiey  Wast- 
dale,  and  &kdale»  fii  the  mind  with  a  rev^^tl- 
tial  raefatnchoiy ;  but  too  long  dwdt  uxNtoy  a 
change  of  seene  becomes'  B6cesM«7.«^UU6  Wa^- 
ter  b  bounded  by  surfaces  not  difisiaiilar  to 
those  of  tbe  more  western  mountainii  but  trees^ 
ia  voluptuous  riotings^  are  so  multi&uriottsly 
spread  over  those  surfaces  as  to  give  erne  UBh 
£mm  appearance  of  beautiful  sublimity. 

The  natives  of  these  parts,  are  familiar  from 
infancy  with  the  great  scenes  of  nature :  they 
do  not  understand^  nor  have  they  beeft  taiiuht 
to  enjoy  them :  generally  speakings  they  leel 
neither  pain  nor  {Measure,  while  encircled  by 
tfaemf ;  but  place  these  mountaineers  m  town% 
and  if  sensations,  unconnected  with  anxiety  for 
money  getting,  should  arise,  a  wish  to  revisit 
their  native  dales,  to  which,  by  the  power  of 
contrast,  they  have  learned  to  attach  some  va^^ 
lue,  will  not  fail  to  be  one  of  them. 

Many,  on  the  other  hand,  who  coafee  firom 
flat  counftries,  after  a  time,  wish  for  a  terano-^ 
xaiy  retreat  ftom  romantic  grandeur,  though  a 
desire  to  enjoy  it  again  is  soon  experienced^ 
Persons  who  feel  thus,  will  fmd  Ambleside  and 
Keawicb  savcreUy  possess  these  rdiieviii^  flat$» 
2  y2 
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in  views  of  the  outlets  of  Bassenihwaite  and 
Windermere. 

If  Windennere  and  Derwent  Water  have  any 

Eretensions  over  Ulls  Water,  it  is  in  the  facility 
y  which  a  change  of  scene  may  be  attained. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Penrith  aspect  at 
Ulls  Water  is  of  the  humbly  beautiful,  but 
the  favourite  stations  are  considerably  remov« 
«d  from  the  points  presenting  grandeur :  evea 
the  Moss  House  scene,  towards  its  outlet,  has 
not  any  neighbouring  view  up  the  lake,  except- 
ing that  from  the  road,  which  is  of  the  Harts* 
hope  mountains,  a  scene  greatly  inferior  to 
those  where  Sti  Sunday  Crag  is  a  prominent 
feature. 

Even  at  Brow  Top,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Keswick,  the  savage  features  of  Borro^^dale 
and  the  flats  of  Bassenthwaite,  may  be  seen 
from  the  same  spot,  but  not  so  advantageously 
as  from  Castlerigg,  a  mile  from  Keswick ;  and 
Marcely  from  any  other  place,  in  so  divine  a 
contrast,  as  by  ascending  (afier  entering  Bar* 
row  Common  from  Keswick)  the  skirts  of  the 
wood  on  the  lefl,  to  such  a  point,  as  by  look- 
ing towards  the  foot  of  Bassenthwaite,  Der- 
went Water,  with  two  of  its  islands,  is  seen, 
succeeded  by  a  multitude  of  wooded  inclosures 
in  prolific  ciiltivation,  the  lake .  of  Bassenth- 
waite, in  agreeable  tranquillity,  and  beyond  it, 
a  distance  of  easy  swelling  lines;  while,  on 
the  left,  the  head  of  the  lake,  with  the  sub- 
lime mountains  of  Wastdale,  are  seen  tower- 
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iDg  orer  the  rugged  *<jaws  of  Borrowdale'' 
and  Barrow. 

But  Windermere,  while  carrying  the  eye  to 
mn  horizontal  distance,  favours  it  with  one  of 
the  most  delightful  scenes  in  nature,  as  observ- 
ed  from  the  road  or  fields  between  Low  Wood 
and  Troutbeck ;  and  there  are  several'  places 
in  that  neighbourhood  where  this  sweet  scene 
which  is  over  the  great  island,  and  tHat  of  the 
Langdale  Pikes,  may  be  observed  from  the 
same  stand :  the  former  is  a  complete  assem- 
blage of  delicate  beauties;  and  the  other  a 
mixed  scene  of  beauty  and  remote  sublimity. 

As  a  place  for  study,  Ambleside  has  for  years 
been  much  admired  by  amateurs  and  artists.  Its 
neighbourhood  abounds  not  only  in  well  com- 
bined wholes,  but  in  valuable  detached  parts 
for  the  embellishment  or  the  composition  of 
landscape.  The  sublimes  of  Patterdale  and 
Hartshope,  and  the  best  parts  of  UUs  Water 
are  not  far  removed  from  Ambleside,  and  are 
more  conveniently  visited  from  that  village 
than  from  any  other  primary  station  in  the 
country. 

The  party  proceeding  in  the  boat  from  Purse 
Bay,  may  be  landed  wl^re  they  first  entered  it ; 
or  may  return  by  Blea  Wyke  to  the  road  on 
the  edge  of  the  common,  from  which  the  views 
into  (jrrisedale  and  Glenridden  are  singularly 
interesting.  The  road  leaves  on  the  right,  the 
modem  house  called  Side,  (formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  Charles  Luff,  Esq.),  and  on  the  left. 


the  shrte  qoarry  e$3leA  Race  Fell  Qtnrrj;  it 
then  passes  the  farm  called  Broad  How,  where 
the  view  towardsHartshope  is  grand  and  impres- 
ttve ;  here  Goldrill  Kidse  is  in  sight,  which 
the  traveller  may  do  well  to  cros^  ror  a  trouW 
mouBtain  mutton,  and  ham  feast,  at  tlie  irni^ 

GoldriH  Ikidg^e  is  a  picturesque  object,  and 
the  momitains,  in  every  direction,  are  ticd^ 
lent  backgrounds  to  it ;  there  is  likewise  a  foot 

Sth  from  Side  over  a  pleasant  field  to  Goidrili 
idge. 

As  the  Place  Fell  Quarry  is  only  about  kdf  a 
mile  from  the  inn,  it  may  not  be  an  object  un- 
worthy attention,  particularly,  as  the  terrace 
formed  by  the  excavated  waste,  presents  one  of 
the  finest  half  circles  about  the  head  of  UUa 
Water. 

When  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  too  turbu- 
lent  to  be  navigated,  this  quarry  and  the  walk 
from  it  to  Silvery  Bay,  will  be  highly  gratifying^ 
though  not  so  much  varied  as  tne  boat  excur« 
fion,  and  the  views  obtained  by  landing  from 
it  on  both  sides  of  the  lake.  From  the  slate 
quarry  the  party  may  walk  on  the  path  direct 
to  Silvery  Bay,  and  return  from  it  according  to 
the  foregoing  directi(ms. 

The  only  carriage  road  from>  Powley  Bridge 
to  Fatterdale,  is  Uiat  which  passes  Water  MiU 
lode  and  Lyulph'a  Tower,  and  has  been  already 
described;  but  there  is  a  horse  road  up  the 
southern  side  of  the  lak^  under  &warth  Edl 
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«nd  Place  Fell>  but  under  the  latter  mountain 
it  is  not  commodious,  nor  even  safe ;  but  if  this 
road  were  rendered  passable  for  four  wheeled 
carriages,  or  even  for  carts,  it  would  deserve 
attention  at  least  equal  to  that  which  is  now 
travelled. 

From  Powley  Bridge  to  Hallin  Fell  the  road 
is  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  reach  of  the  lake, 
and  through  a  well  cultivated  range  of  sweetly 
wooded  inclosures.  The  views  from  it  and  the 
fields,  though  of  a  character  distinct  from  others 
just  described,  are  highly  pleasing.  Hallin 
Fell,  which  is  a  fine  lined  mountain,  faces  the 
eye,  and  from  the  lower  grounds^  appears  to 
to  close  in  the  lake  which  here  takes  a  right 
angular  turn.  Water  Millock,  Old  Church, 
and  all  the  neighbouring  residences  on  that 
side  of  the  water,  appear  surrounded  by  plea« 
sant  woods,  and  give  to  that  part  of  the  scene 
a  wonderful  degree  of  gaiety  and  animation* 
The  most  remote  mountains  (here  exhibited  in 
lines  of  beauty)  are  those  which  rise  above 
Glen  Coin  and  Gowbarrow. 

The  views  about  the  farm  bouse  called  Shar- 
row  are  probably  as  good  as  any  near  that  part 
of  the  road. 

The  road  having  left  the  lake,  winds  round 
the  southern  side  of  Hallin  Fell.  At  the  top 
of  the  hill  there  is  a  guide  post  pointing  down 
a  road  which  skirts  the  edge  of  the  inclosures 
under  Swarth  Fell,  and  afterwards  passes  over 
a  flat  common  by  Askham  to  Lowther  Castle^ 
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From  the  guide  Doftt»  it  leaven  ofi  the  ri^t  s 
few  houses  callea  Sund  Wyke»  and  soon  i^r, 
OB  the  \e£U  the  water  fall  called  Birk  Fell 
Force.  From  the  side  of  Birk  Fell  Forc^ 
somewhat  elevated,  there  is  a  most  enchanting 
view  looking  towards  Penrith  of  the  middle  and 
lower  reaches  of  the  lake,  which  having  Cross 
Fell  md  its  neighhouring  mountains,  at  a  great 
distance,  presents  to  the  eye  as  rich  and  as  ele- 
gantly composed  a  pastoral  scene  as  imagina- 
tion could  picture,  or  £uicy  desire. 

From  Birk  Fell  Fok-ce  the  face  of  nature  has 
less  to  recommend  it  till  within  sight  of  Silveiy 
Bay,  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  lake,  but 
from  thst  place  to  the  inn,  the  views  already 
described,  will  compensate  for  the  comparative 

Everty  (^  those  left  behind.  Near  Silvery 
y  is  an  opening  in  Uie  mountain,  which  if 
pursued,  would  produce  a  most  amusing  variety  ; 
Upwards  in  a  retrospect  on  Lyulnh*s  Tower, 
and  downwards  to  Blea  Wyke,  exnibiting  the 
h^ad  of  the  lake  in  new,  singular,  and  strudng 
combinations. 

Some  travellers  on  their  way  to  Ambleside 
from  Penrith,  take  a  boat  at  Powley  Brid^, 
ten  miles,  to  the  inn  at  Patterdale,  from  which 
they  may  land  and  enjoy  many  cxf  the  scenes 
already  described. 

For  several  miles  round  the  inn  at  Patter* 
dale,  the  country  is  so  agreeably  diversified, 
that  the  stroller  may  find  pleasure  in  any  di- 
rection. 
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From  Patterdale  there  is  a  pass  through 
OrisedalebyGrisedaleTarn  into  Grasmere,  ue 
aKent  is  steep  for  a  short  distance,  but  it  has 
mn  excellent  retrospect  on  Ulls  Water.  In  this 
ascent,  as  in  many  others,  it  is  convenient  now 
and  then  to  look  back  in  admiration  of  the 
prospect.  A  welcome  pause  is  thus  supplied 
to  those  who  want  rest,  while  those  who  feel  no 
fati^e  may  enjoy  a  race  and  a  feast  with  the 
squirrels.  About  a  mile  from  the  inn,  the  val- 
ley becomes  less  pleasant,  and  for  a  time,  easy  to 
travel,  there  being  little  more  ascent  than  in  the 
Green  Park.  The  rise  to  the  tarn  is  again  steep, 
the  river  issuing  from  it  is  a  pleasant  companion. 
From  tiie  tarn  the  road  into  Grasmere,  though 
rugged  and  precipitous,  is  not  uninteresting. 

Halfway  between  Low  Hartshope  andGddrill 
Bridge,  there  is  a  road  which  winds  up  the  side 
of  I^ace  FeU,  on  which  ascent  the  numerous 
woods  of  Patterdale,  with  the  lake,  the  river, 
and  the  mountains  of  Grisedale  and  Glenridden 
sure  seen  in  one  enchanting  prospect.  This 
road  passes  over  the  hill  into  a  pleasant  valley 
called  Bowerdale,  the  road  down  Bowerdale 
meeting  that  by  the  side  of  the  lake  to  Powley 
Sridge  near  Sand  Wyke* 

At  Patterdale,  as  at  many  of  the  lake  inns, 
cannon  are  kept  for  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
vellers wishing  to  witness  the  reverberations 
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produced  by  their  discharge.  "  Mr.  Hutchin* 
son  was  favoured  for  this  purpose  with  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  barges  which  had  been 
sent  there  by  his  Grace  for  pleasuring. 

Messrs.  West  and  Housfldan  have  each  copied 
Mr.  Hutchinson's  description  of  the  *'  war  of 
elements"  heard  from  the  *^  easy  slope"  oftok 
hillock  green,  near  Water  ^Millock  (  but  Mr» 
West  or  bis  note  writer,  with  classic  propriety, 
has  declined  the  irrelevant  mixture  of  the 
hortis.  The  author  of  this  work,  in  his  fond- 
ness for  music,  and  for  the  fanciful  ^ricgance  of 
Mr.  Hutchinson's  pen, '  will  give  the  whole* 

^  The  pleasantness  of  this  bay,  the  verdure  of 
the  new-mown  meads»  with  the  shltde  of  the 
grove,  induced  us  there  to  take  our  noon-ttde 
repast. 

<<  Whilst  we  sate  to  regale,  the  barge  put  off 
jfirokh  shore  to  a  Mation  wliere  the  finest  echoes 
were  to  be  obtained  from  the  surrounding 
mountains.--*  The  vessel  was  provided  with  six 
brass  cannon,  mounted  on  swivels  ;--'K)n  dis- 
charging one  of  these  pieces,  the  report  was 
echoed  from  the  opposite  rocks,  wbere,  by  re* 
verberation,  it  seemed  to  roll  from  cliff  to  clii^ 
and  return  through  every  cave  and  valley^ 
till  the  decreasing  tumult  gradually  died  away 
upon  the  ear." 

^  The  instant  it  had  ceased,  the  "sound  of 
every  distant  water  fall  was  heard,  but  for  an 
instant  only  j  for  the  momentary  stiUnesa  was 
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interrupted  by  the  returning  echo  on  the  hills  be- 
hind; where  the  report  wa9  repeated  like  a 
peal  of  thunder  bursting  over  our  heads,  con- 
tinuing foff  several  seconds,  flying  from  haunt 
to  haunt,  till  mice  more  the  sound  gradually 
dfidined  j-^— again  the  voice  of  water  laUs  pos« 
sessed  the  interval-^till,  to  the  right,  the  more 
distant  thunder  arose  upon  some  other  moun- 
tain, and  seemed  to  take  its  way  v^  every 
winding  dell  and  ereek>  sometimea  bemnd,  on 
this  side«  or  on  that^  io  wonderous  speed* 
runnii^  its  dreadfid  course ;— when  the  edio 
reached  the  mountaiqs  within  the  line  and 
channel  of  the  breeze,  it  was  he«rd  at  once  on 
the  right  and  left,  at  the  extremities  of  the 
lakc^r-v-In  this  manner  was  the  report  of  every 
discharge  re-echoed  seven  times  distinctly/' 

^<  At  intervals,  we  were  relieved  from  this 
entertainment,  which  consisted  of  a  kind  of 
wonderous  tumult  and  grandeur  of  confusion, 
by  the  music  of  two  French  horns,  whose  har« 
mony  was  repeated  from  every  recess  which 
echo  haunted  on  the  borders  of  the  lake ; — ^here 
the  breathings  of  the  organ  were  imitated—^ 
there  the  bassoon  with  clarionets ;-— in  this 
place,  from  the  harsher  sounding  cliff,  the  cor« 
net ; — ^in  that,  from  the  wooded  creek,  amongst 
the  caverns  and  the  trilling  water  falls,  we 
heard  the  soft-toned  lute  accompanied  with 
the  languishing  strains  of  enamoured  nymphs } 
whilst  in  the  copse  and  grove  was  still  retained 
the  music  of  the  horns.  All  this  vast  theatre 
was  possessed  by  innumerable  aerial  beings^ 
who  breathed  celestial  harmony/' 
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Powley  Bridge  is  five  miles  from  Penritfa» 
ten  from  the  inn  at  Patterdale,  nineteen  from 
Ambleside,  sixteen  from  Keswick,  three  from 
Lowther  Castle,  and  seven  from  Hawswater. 

At  Powley  Bridge,  which  is  a  pleasant  place, 
there  is  a  good  inn,  commanding  a  view  of 
Dunmallet,  a  hill  covered  with  massv  woods. 
Dunmallet  stands  on  die  Cumberland  side  of 
the  Eamont;  and  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
fort  may  be  seen  on  its  summit.  The  follow* 
ing  description  of  the  views,  which  may  here 
be  enjoyed,  from  the  pen  of  the  placid  Mn 
Gray,  will  be  read  with  pleasure. 

*' Approach  Dunmallet,  a  fine  pointed  hill 
coverea  with  wood.  Began  to  ascend  the  hill, 
and  with  some  toil  gained  the  summit.  From 
hence  saw  the  lake  opening  directly  at  my  feet, 
majestic  in  its  calmness,  clear  and  smooth  as 
a  blue  mirror,  with  winding  shores,  and  low 
points  of  land,  covered  with  green  inclosures, 
white  farm  houses  looking  out  among  the  trees, 
and  cattle  feeding.  The  water  is  almost  every 
where  bordered  with  cultivated  lands,  gently 
sloping  upwards,  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  till  they  reach  the  feet  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  rise  very  rude  and  awfril  with 
their  broken  tops  on  either  hand.  Directly 
in  front,  at  better  than  three  miles  distance. 
Place  Fell,  one  of  the  bravest  amongst  them, 
pushes  its  bold  breast  into  the  midSt  of  the 
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lake,  and  forces  it  to  alter  its  course,  forming 
^st  a  large  bay  on  the  left,  and  then  bending 
to  the  right.'' 

'<  Descended  Dunmallet,  then  walked  through 
a  path  in  the  wood  round  the  bottom  of  the 
hiU,  came  forth  where  the  Eamont  issues  out 
of  the  lake,  and  continued  my  way  along  the 
western  shore  close  to  the  water,  and  generally 
on  a  level  with  it.  After  extending  itself 
three  miles  and  a  half  in  a  line  to  the  souths 
West,  it  turns  at  the  foot  of  Place  Fell,  almost 
due  west.  To  this  second  turning  I  pursued  my 
way,  about  four  miles  along  its  borders,  be« 
yond  a  village  scattered  among  trees  and  called 
Water  Hillock.*' 

Mr.  West  observes,  "  Here  Mr,  Gray  leaves 
US,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  lake  unseen» 
and  its  most  picturesque  part  undescribed*" 

Near  the  foot  of  Ulls  Water,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  inn  at  Powlev  Bridge,  stands 
Ewesmere.  It  was  built  by  lliomas  Clarkson^ 
Esq.,  whose  publications  on  the  slave  trade  are 
well  known.  Ewesmere  was  purchased  by  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale  from  Mr.  Clarkson.  It  com« 
mands  a  view  of  the  lower  reach  of  the  lake^ 
which,  on  all  hands,  rich  and  splendid  in  its 
woods,  inclosures,  and  scatterings  of  trees,  is 
additionally  valuable  from  its  beautifully  em« 
bayed  shores.  Uallin  Fell  from  no  situation 
displays  so  fine  a  line  as  from  Ewesmere,  and 
the  mountains  of  Martindale  and  Glenridden^ 
(amongst  which.  Place  Fell  and  Helvellen  rise 
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high  above  the  rest),  by  their  aerial  recediBg% 
give  to  this  scene  aa  uncomnKm  degree  of  in* 
terevH ;  and  observed  under  the  effects  of  a  thia 
celestial  azure,  it  will  appear  like  enchantment^ 
rather  thaE  realky. 

Dacre  Castle,  Hutton  John,  Grevstoke  Cas« 
tie,  Dalenain,  Barton  Churdi,  Sockbridge,  and 
Yanwath  HaUs,  all  lie  in  a  pretty  round  itom 
Fowley. 

Dacre  Castle  is  about  two  miles  north  of 
Powley  Bridge.  It  is  an  ancient  building  of  m 
moderate  sise,  and  is  in  a  more  perfect  state 
than  the  generality  of  northern  castles.  Th^ 
church  stands  a  short  distance  from  the  castle^ 

^  Dacre  is  noted  for  having  given  name  to, 
or  rather  perhaps  received  its  name  irom  the 
barons  ot  Dacre,  who  continued  there  for 
many  ages ;  it  now  belongs  to  Edward  Hasell, 
Esq.* 

Hutton  John  is  supposed  to  have  been  for  a 
httg  time  the  residence  of  a  younger  branch 
of  the  Huttons,  of  Hutton.  Andrew  Huddle* 
Stan,  Esq.  is  its  present  proprietor. 

Greystoke  Castle,  one  of  the  seats  of  bis 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  stands  about  two 
miles  north  of  the  thirteenth  mile  stone  on  the 
toad  from  Keswick  to  Penrith* 

^  Bvrasy  vol.  Sy  fg%  ST?* 
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Dalemaifi,  the  seat  x^lf  Edward  Hasell,  Esq.^ 
is  a  large  house  of  the  King  William  school  of 
Archite<rttire,  standing  in  a  pleasant  valley 
hear  the  Cumb^land  road  from  Penrith  to 
Ulls  Waiter. 

Barton  Church  is  in  Westmorland*  and  just 
over  the  river  from  Dalemain.  The  writ* 
saw  it  in  180^,  part  of  it  ^ras  then  a  ruin: 
he  went  a  second  time  in  181 2»  intending  to 
itudy,  but  the  dilapidated  part  had  been  re^ 
paired. 

Sockbridge  Hall  is  somedring  tiearer  Penib 
fith;  it  is  a  ruin  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  artist. 

Yanwath  Hall  is  a  castellated  old  building, 
tod  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  andent  West* 
tnorland  Hall ;  it  is  a  fine  object  from  the  Cum** 
berland  side  of  the  Eamont»  on  the  somewhat 
^vated  banks  of  which  river  it  stands.  Yan^ 
wath  HaU  is  about  four  miles  from  Powlejr 
Bridge. 


Sf^alM  tMiitf  r. 


To  this  lake  Mr.  Honsman  introdaoes  his 
reader  through  Long  Sleddale,  and  Long  Sled- 
^ale  is  certainly  a  very  pleasant  vallev^  bift 
will  excite  admiration  only  in  the  mmds  of 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  level 
countries*     On  seeing  the  vaUtes  feranckin^ 
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from  the  head  of  UDs  Water,  and  those  of  An* 
bleside,  Langdale,  Seathwaite,  Bomowdale,  and 
Wastdale,— 'Lonff  Sleddale,  though  perhaps  un- 
equalled in  the  Takeless  English  counties,  will 
cease  to  be  interesting  as  at  first  sight  to  such 
visitors.  Mr.  Housman's  account  of  Lon^ 
Sleddale  is  accurate  but  of  considerable  length. 
His  Roman  like  description  of  Haws  Water 
and  the  pretty  pastoral  scenes  below  the  chiqpely 
all  in  prospect  display  much  taste  and  feeling ; 
for  retrospect  he  has  none ;  though  a  back 
view,  particularly  from  the  higher  grounds,  is 
upon  one  of  the  grandest  coinbinations  in  the 
country,  but  these  combinations  noticed  by  Mn 
Young,  in  his  six  months  tour,  have  been  judi- 
ciously  copied  by  Mr.  West,  and  form  the  prin*- 
cipal  part  of  his  account  of  Haws  Water. 

The  foot  of  Haws  Water  is  seven  miles  south 
of  the  foot  of  Ulls  Water  or  Powley  Bridge.  It 
is  eleven  miles  from  Penrith,  and  between 
three  and  four  miles  by  way  of  the  Abbey  &on 
Shap. 

From  Powley  Bridge  to  Haws  Water  the 
road  is  at  first  rather  steep,  but  as  it  rises  there 
is  a  view  of  the  lower  and  middle  reaches  of 
Ulls  Water,  where  its  elegantly  winding  shores, 
rich  woods  and  rocky  mountains  are  exhibited 
with  new  and  highly  interesting  associations. 
Hallin  Fell  is  here  a  principle  feature,  and  ihe 
fertile  undulations  oi  Sharrow  and  Water  Mil- 
lock,  distanced  by  the  magnificent  pile  of  steeps 
arisinff  from  the  water's  brink  to  toe  summit  of 
Helvwyn,  will  altogether^  arrest  the  attention 
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and  progress^  and  gratefully  awaken  the  feeU 
ings  of  the  ascending  traveller. 

The  road  for  a  considerable  distance  is  over 
a  common,  at  the  end  of  which  it  joins  the 
road  from  Penrith  to  Haws  Water.  *^  Here,'* 
says  Mr.  West,  "  the  vale  of  Bampton  opens 
sweetly  to  the  view,  ascending  to  the  south,  and 
spreading  upwards  in  a  variety  of  dale-land 
beauty." 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  conduct  the  traveller 
from  Penrith  toward!s  Haws  Water. 

The  road  to  Haws  Water  from  Penrith  is  by 
Eamont  Bridge  and  Askham,  which  is  delight* 
fully  situate  upon  the  western  banks  of  the 
river  Lowther. 

The  magnificent  castle  at  Lowther,  erected 
by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  is  creditable  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  taste  and  spirit  of  its  pro- 
prietor.  In  every  instance  the  genius  of  the 
architecture,  whether  the  building  be  viewed  as 
a  whole,  or  in  parts  taken  separately,  is  con* 
spicuous }  and  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  most 
to  admire  the  munificence  of  the  noble  projec* 
tor,  or  the  mind  that  aided  by  such  munifi- 
cence, has  produced  in  Lowther  Castle  an 
object  that  must  command  the  admiration  of 
ages* 

Lowther  Castle,  situate  on  the  eastern  banks 
of  the  river  Lowther,  is  about  five  mfles  from 
Penrith }  and  to  Penrith  there  is  a  road  which 
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crosses  the  river  Lowther,  half  a  mfle  from 
the  Castle.  From  this  crossing  to  Eamon^ 
Bridge,  a  foot  road  has  been  conducted  on  the 
banks  of  Uie  river,  through  some  of  the  finest 
woods  ever  bestowed  by  the  adorning  haml  of 
nature. 

The  river,  sometimes  peaceful,  but  oflen^ 
agitated  over  craggy  bedded  steeps,  displays  an 
amusing  and  everlasting  variety  of  water  falls. 
Prom  its  loflv  banks  project  bold,  broad,  and 
finely  formed  rocks,  which  are  graced  bv  aged 
oaks,  ashes,  and  various  other  trees  in  all  their 
native  wildness.  In  some  places  the  woods  are 
grand  and  almost  impenetrable,  and  on  the  ri« 
ver*s  brink,  in  elegant  intricacy,  they  impend 
over  the  glassy  medium,  giving  hj  reflection, 
a  series  of  scenes,  which,  in  diversified  beauty, 
are  rarely  equalled. 

On  this  road  Mitchel  Holm  Bottom,  and  the 
Elysian  Fields  are  very  interesting  places. 

Kq.  dunttiMfonr. 

This  view,  which  is  up  the  river,  is  on  that 
part  where  Clifton  Wells  are  upon  the  left* 

Dr.  Bum  traces  the  source  of  the  river  Low* 
ther  to  Wet  Sleddale,  but  Mr.  Housman  to  the 
mountains  at  the  head  of  Haws  Water.    The 
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Dn  is  probably  right,  for  the  Sleddale  river 
has  a  longer  course  than  that  passing  through 
Haws  Water,  and  more  water,  as  majr  be  seen 
at  their  union  at  Bampton,  from  which  place 
it  runs,  as  already  stated,  between  Lowther 
and  Askham  to  join  the  Eamont  near  Eamont 
Bridge. 

The  church  at  Lowther  was  partially  rebuilt 
in  1686.  It  has  a  dome  arising  from  its  ceni 
tre,  and  is  surrounded  by  trees. 

Askham  will  be  found  a  pleasant,  and  pretty 
large  village. 

Askham  Hall  is  an  ancient  building,  stand* 
ing  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lowther :  it  was 
begun  to  be  built  by  Thomas  Sandford,  Esq.^ 
who  died  in  1574,  before  it  was  completed. 

Askham  Church  is  finely  situate  on  the  west- 
em  banks  of  the  river  Lowther.  The  vicarage, 
which  commands  a  charming  view,  joins  the 
church  yard,  and  the  bridge  is  a  good  feature 
in  the  scene,  either  looking  up  or  down  the 
river.  The  rectory  of  Lowther  is  a  cheerful 
object  from  die  church-yard,  having  on  the 
right  a  high  wooded  bank  called  the  Rash, 
through  which  there  is  an  amusing  walk,  being 
one  of  the  elegant  appendages  to  the  do- 
mains at  Lowther.  The  church,  which  asso- 
ciates beautifully  with  the  surrounding  objects, 
is  a  picturesque  old  building,  and  will  be  found 
in  Not  58  of  the  small  etchings. 
3a2 


The  Penrith  and  Powley  roads  to  Haws  Wa- 
ter>  unite  near  Bampton^  about  five  miles  from 
Powley  Bridge* 


9tt6M  Water. 

Haws  Water  is  three  miles  long  and  general* 
ly  about  half  a  mile  across.  A  richly  wooded 
promontory,  which,  from  the  lower  grounds, 
appears  to  cut  the  lake  in  two»  shoots  boldly 
towards  the  opposite  shores,  and  leaves  scarcely 
more  than  two  or  three  hundred  yards  breadth. 
Misand  with  its  school,  stands  near  this  pro* 
montory ;  on  the  side  of  which,  in  wild  im- 
petuosity, rushes  Fordingdale  Beck,  a  stream 
abounding  in  picturesque  water  fallst 

Branstree,  Harter  Fell,  Riggengdale,  High 
Street,  Kidstay,  and  Whelter,  are  all  grand 
mountains,  lying  at  the  head  of  tiie  lake;  but 
this  ffrandeur  is  diminished  towards  its  foot  i 
and  the  country  below  the  outlet  of  the  lake 
is  composed  or  modest  and  easy  eminences» 
which  are  pleasantly  covered  with  wood  all  the 
way  to  Lowther  and  Askham. 

Haws  Water,  either  as  a  Salvator  or  a  Claude, 
has  great  attractions :  its  magnificence  may  be 
appreciated  by  passing  from  the  foot  to  die 
head  of  the  lake,  and  its  delicate  beauties  by 
lookine  down  it :  it  is  fine  from  the  carriage 
road,  but  infinitely  less  so  than  from  a  horse 
road  upon  the  common  a  little  above  the  car«> 
riage  road )  it  is  likewise  good  from  many  si« 
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tuatioos  in  the  indosures  between  the  higher 
and  the  lower  roads. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  this  lake  from  the 
higher  grounds,  may  skirt  the  boundary  of  the 
inclosures  from  the  common  gate,  or  ascend 
the  common  between  Bampton  and  that  gate^ 
from  which  they  may  observe  all  the  interest* 
ing  changes  in  the  elegant  scenery  of  this  little 
aquatic  paradise,  in  a  more  desirable  line  than 
from  any  other  beaten  path. 


Wtsfim  Water.    Hfi.  C:iiinit8--fil». 

Commands  a  view  of  the  upper  and  lower 
reaches  of  the  lake,  with  the  wooded  promon« 
tory  stretching  far  into  it,  and  at  its  head  a  few 
stripes  of  the  mclosed  ground  at  Mardale,  with 
the  rugged  banks  on  the  east  and  west  rising 
abruptly  from  the  water.  In  distance  Rig^n^ 
dale  appears,  and  over  it  the  high  lands  sepa* 
rating  Kentmere  and  Mardale.  This  view  is 
from  the  path  upon  the  common,  and  near  its 
first  edging  the  inclosures. 

By  stepping  occasionally  into  the  fields  on 
the  lefr,  between  the  last  point  and  Fordingw 
dale  Beck,  several  fine  views  may  be  obtained 
of  the  head  of  the  lake :  No.  59  in  the  small 
etchings  is  one  of  them.  In  this  scene,  part  of 
Harter  Fell  appears  beyond  Naddle  Fell,  by 
which,  from  the  former  stand,  it  was  wholly 
hidden.     Here,  as  in.  the  other  view,  is  Ui# 
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projecting  land  separating  the  upper  and  die 
lower  waters. 

Perhaps  the  grandest  assemblage  of  moun- 
tain lines  seen  in  connection  with  the  lake,  is 
that  presented  to  tbe->9pectator  on  his  having 
ascended  from  Fordingoale  Beck,  in  bis  pro* 
gress  towards  the  water's  head. 

Harter  Fell  is  here  the  principal  object; 
under  which  is  the  lower  end  of  Riggendaiet 
and  at  its  foot»  Chapel  HiU,  in  Mardale,  with 
all  its  pleasant  accompaniments  of  wood.  This 
view  is  exclusively  of  the  upper  lake,  and  is 
No.  60  of  the  small  etchings. 

From  the  indosures  somewhat  nearer  the 
head  of  the  lake,  the  views  towards  the  foot 
are  replete  with  beauty,  and  highly  in  contrast 
to  the  bold  features  at  the  Mardale  end  of 
the  valley.  The  woody  promontory  is  here 
affain  interesting :  from  some  points  it  appears 
like  Curwen  Island  on  Windermere.  Wallow 
Crag,  a  rocky  precipice,  softened  by  trees,  has 
some  resemblance  to  that  part  of  Furness  Fell 
which  rises  above  the  Station  House,  and  this 
aspect  of  Haws  Water  has  altogether  more  like- 
ness to  the  southern  end  of  Windermere  from 
Troutbeck,  than  any  other  scene  among  the 
lakes. 

The  upper  road  joins  the  lower  road  about 
half  a  mue  firom .  the  head  of  the  lake,  from 
which  junction  it  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
Chapel  Hill,  in  Mardale. 
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.  Chapd  Hill  consists  of  three  houses^  one  rd« 
cently  built  by  Mr.  Richard  Holme,  in  which 
he  now  resides :  Mr.  Holme  is  brother  to  the 
Rev.  William  Holme,  of  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  The  late  Mr.  John  Holme,  father 
of  die  above  gentleman,  was  a  most  respecta^ 
ble  and  inteuigent  man.  Mr.  Holme,  with 
much  kindness,  occasionally  received  travellers 
in  his  house  to  eat  and  to  lodge,  there  be- 
ing no  puplic-house  nearer  Haws  Water  than 
.  Bampton,  which  is  six  miles  from  Chapel  Hill, 
and  two  from  the  foot  of  the  lake. 

^  An  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Holme  settled 
anciently  in  these  parts,  and  the  Holmes  of 
Mardale  have  lived  here  ever  since  the  reign 
of  King  John. 

Riggendale  stretches  in  a  crag^  descent, 
with  a  ridge  as  sharp  as  the  back  of  a  deserted 
racer,  from  High  Street  down  to  the  bridge  be** 
tween  Chapel  Hill  and  Mardale  Green.  Rig« 
fiendale  probably  gave  name  to  Mardale,  though 
it  divides  the  vsue  of  desolation  from  that  of 
fertility ;  for  between  Riggendale  and  the  lake 
the  river  passes,  in  many  a  sportive  curve, 
through  level  but  well  cultivated  lands.  These 
flats  are  succeeded  by  easy  undulations  and 
rocky  knolls,  over  which  the  native  trees  are 
scattered  with  a  bewitching  wildness,  while 
others  travel  high  up  the  rugged  steeps  towards 
the  summits  of  the  circumjacent  mountains* 

Mr.  West  says,  <' above  the  chapel  is  all 
hopeless  waste.    The  little  Tale  contracts  into  a 
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deep  glen,  strewed  with  the  precipitated  ruins 
of  mouldering  mountains,  and  the  destruction 
of  perpetual  water  falls.'' 

From  Ambleside  there  are  two  VKnmtain 
roads  to  Haws  Water,  one  by  Stock  Gill 
Force,  the  Lower  and  Middle  Groves,  Wound 
Hill,  the  Troutbeck  Hundreds,  High  Street,  and 
down  Riggendale  to  Chapel  Hill,  in  Margate* 

The  other  road  is  through  Troutbeck  and 
Kentmere.  One  way  to  Troutbeck  is  by  Low 
Wood  Inn ;  the  other  by  High  Skelgill.  Trout- 
beck Church  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
below  the  village,  and  there  is  a  road  into 
Kentmere  from  a  Bridge  near  the  church  ovtt 
Applethwaite  Common.  The  descent  into 
Kentmere  is  amidst  huge  stones  which  have 
been  tumbled  from  the  mountain.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  this  hill,  upon  the  riffht,  stands  Kent- 
mere  Hall,  the  ancient  family  seat  of  the  Gil* 
pin's.  Here  was  bom  in  the  vear  1517,  that 
eminent  preacher  Bernard  Gilpin,  who  pos- 
sessed extraordinary  energies  of  mind,  was  a 
man  of  sound  and  extensive  learning,  and 
whose  labours  for  the  ]>resent  comfort  and 
future  happiness  of  mankind  have  rarely  been 
equalled. 

«The  Hall,"  (says  Bum),  «is  an  old  buUd- 
ing  with  a  tower,  standing  under  a  vast  cnggj 
mountain.'*  It  is  accompanied  by  Sycamore^ 
and  other  trees  in  abundance,  which,  with  the 
•vast  craggy  mountain'*  above,  is  an  excel- 
lent study  for  those  in  search  of  the  picturesque^ 
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The  chapel  is  near  the  hall  and  in  the  nei^h- 
1}ourhood  of  other  buildings,  one  of  which  is  a 
small  public-house,  lliis  part  of  Kentmere  is 
twelve  miles  from  Kendal. 

Kentmere  Tarn  is  a  little  south  of  the  chapel 
and  the  haH,  and  the  road  to  Kendal  by  Stave- 
ley  passes  near  it.  This  lake  is  of  itself  not  in- 
teresting :  its  margin  is  in  some  places  swampy^ 
but  the  road  between  that  and  Staveley  runs 
through  a  pleasant  contracted  valley. 

• 

The  road  from  Kentmere  Chapel  to  Haws 
Water  is  deeply  intrenched  amidst  rocky  moun- 
tains.  The  bottom  is  pretty,  and  the  trees, 
though  not  abundant,  have  their  value  when 
taken  in  composition  with  the  savage  up- 
lands. Kentmere  Tongue  shoots  boldly  for- 
ward from  the  Sleddale  side  of  the  dale  towards 
Hill  Bell  and  Rainsbarrow,  which,  with  High 
Street,  altogether  produce,  from  certain  points, 
arrangements,  which,  in  sublimity,  are  scarcely 
equalled  in  Westmorland. 

The  road  crosses  Kentmere  Tongue  on  its 
northern  side,  from  which  it  is  a  steep  ascent 
to  the  pass  at  Nan-bield,  where  there  is  a  fine 
prospect  of  Haws  Water  and  the  country  about 
Lowther  and  Penrith.  From  this  place  the 
road  descends  precipitately  amongst  huge  stones 
to  a  lake  called  Small  Water,  by  which  it  pas- 
ses,  and  by  its  outlet  down  a  rugged  track  to 
Mardale  Green;  on  the  way  to  which  the 
accompanying  stream  is  joined  on  the  left  by 
another  issuing  from  a  little  lake  called  Blea 

SB 
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Water.  Blea  Water  lies  at  the  Mardale  end  of 
High  Street  under  a  high  and  perpendicular 
rocK ;  it  has  on  one  side  Riggendaley  and  the 
other  the  hill  that  separates  it  from  Small  Wa- 
ter. The  Kentmere  road  is  joined  at  the  foot 
of  Harter  Fell  by  that  from  Kendal  through 
Long  Sieddale  ;  it  then  winds  round  the  end  of 
Riggendale,  presenting  in  its  way  all  the  de- 
lighdul  varieties  of  a  transition  from  magnifi- 
cent sterility  to  verdant  fields  and  smiling  plen- 
ty }  for  Chapel  Hill  is  a  delightful  place,  and 
the  road  to  the  lake  is  amongst  trees  plant-i 
ed  on  rocky  projections  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  or  on  pretty  knolls  rising  out  of  the 
valley,  which  have  an  elegant  and  picturesque 
appearance,  while  they  supply  fore  and  middle 
grounds  to  the  seversd  distances  presented  to 
the  eye  as  directed  to  the  easy  sweUine  lines 
about  the  waters  towards  Chapel  Hill  and  Rig^ 
gendale,  to  Kidstay  Pike,  to  Branstree,  and 
to  Castle  Crag. 


^Om  SHatrr  from  iHar]iaIe# 


From  Chapel  Hill,  a  pleasant  valley  west* 
ward,  having  on  the  left  Riggendale,  and  on  the 
right  Castle  Crag  and  Kidstay  Pike,  stretches 
to  the  mountain  called  High  Street ;  and  this 
view,  which  is  from  that  valley  and  over  the 
cultivated  flat  lying  between  the  Chapel  and 
the  lake,  is  looking  towards  its  outlet. 
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*  The  walk  from  Bampton  Church  uj)  the  east- 
f^m  side  of  Haws  Water  recommends  itsdf  by  a 
succession  of  fine  scenes,  which,  though  not 
60  rich  in  varied  beauties  as  those  from  the 
western  side,  are  nevertheless  worthy  the  at-^ 
tention  of  those,  who,  unshackled  by  mea- 
sured time,  can  range  about  at  pleasure. 

From  the  outlet,  from  the  road  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  waters,  and  from  various  elevations 
under  Wallow  Crag,  the  lower  lake  presents 
many  agreeable  combinations  of  wood,  water, 
rock,  and  mountain ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
upper  lake  may  be  seen,  in  succession,  all  the 
aspiring  heights  between  Branstree  and  Whelter 
Crag,  having  stately  forest  trees  upon  the  road 
•nd  on  the  side  of  tne  hill  as  foregrounds. 


Is  on  this  road.  At  the  head  of  the  lake 
appear  the  cultivated  lands  at  Chapel  Hill,  be- 
yond which  is  seen  Riggendale  and  Harter 
FeU,  and  on  the  left,  the  foot  of  Branstree. 

There  is  a  road  over  Branstree  to  Swindalc 
and  Shap,  on  which,  and  from  Mardale  Green, 
Chapel  Hill  and  the  mountains  westward  have 
a  grand  appearance,  and  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Borrowdale.  On  visiting 
Haws  Water  in  leoi,  for  the  fh*st  time,  the 
SB  2 
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writer,  in  a  note  to  the  late  celebrated  Ifr. 
Julius  Ibbetson,  described  Haws  Water  as  Bor« 
rowdale,  with  a  lake  in  it.  He  perhaps  may 
be  allowed  to  add,  that,  earlier  in  tlie  sanae 
season,  he  and  Mr.  Ibbetson  had  studied  to- 
gether in  Borrowdale. 

The  road  from  Kendal  to  Haws  Water, 
through  Long  Sleddale,  is  thus  described  bj 
Mr.  Housman. 

**  Continuing  the  Shap  and  Penrith  road  for 
about  four  miles  and  a  half,  we  turn  off  to  the 
left,  and  pursue  a  bye  road  to  Long  Sleddai^ 
which  is  a  lon^,  narrow,  and  deep  vale,  inclos- 
ed with  high  ndges  of  rocky  mountains.  Soon 
after  our  entrance  into  the  valley,  we  pass  a 
small  chapel,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  dale, 
issuing  from  their  cottages,  assemble  to  ofier 
up  their  public  devotions  to  the  Almighty.  A 
lar^e  brook  intersects  a  strip  of  meadow  ground 
which  runs  along  the  bottom  of  this  vale.  The 
fields  on  each  side  rise  in  irregular  swells,  till 
the  rocky  declivity  of  the  mountains  precludes 
all  cultivation ;  where  brushwood  and  coppices 
commence,  and  often  clime  almost  to  the  topt 
sometimes  finding  support  even  on  the  craggy 
precipices.  The  surrounding  mountains  con- 
tinue to  ascend  with  increasing  grandeur.  The 
dale  then  contracts  a  little,  and  towards  its 
head  the  rocks  become  eminently  conspicuous  i 
one  of  which,  on  the  right,  called  Crowbarrow, 
or  Backbarrow,  is  truly  awful.  Cascades  and  ca- 
taracts tumble  over  the  precipices  in  various 
placesy  some  of  them  from  a  very  great  height: 
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jthe  magmficence  of  this  scene  UigtetAlj Mt^w 
roented  after  ialls  of  tavx.^  A  strong  wincU  id 
some  directions,  also  produces  a  curious  ap^ 

{learance  in  these  water  falls,  which  we  were  so 
brtunate  as  to  epjoj  when  we  |>«ssed  through 
Long  Sleddale.  As  the  water  b^ins  to  pour 
pver  the  tops  of  some  projecting  rock^  (upwadrdf 
of  one  hundred  yards  in  pei^^ndicular  height 
from  the  bottom  of  the  v^e)i  it  is  caught  by  a 
Strong  gust  of  win4f  and  violently  foi!oed'up«> 
wards,  exactly  in  the  form  of  smoke,  farrseyeral 
minutes  together.  So  JBimch  wane  we  deeetved* 
that,  after  viewing  it  with  gresA  attentiefij  w# 
i:oncluded  that,  notwithstanding  the  ficightftd 
situation,  the  smoke  must  proceed  from  firei 
below,  and  we  were  about  to  make  inquiry  oTs^ 
shepherd,  whom  we  met,  when,  ja^tn  looking 
to  the  summit,  in  a  more  calm  mtervaU  wt 
were  surprised  to  see  little  torrents  of  water 
where  the  smoke  seemed  to  issue  before* 

**  In  half  a  minute  aftier  the  water  again  dta» 
appeared,  and  violently  ascended  into  the  atr 
in  the  appearance  of  a  smoky  vapour.  The 
mountains  now  begin  to  unite  their  baseSt  and 
the  road  gradually  ascends ;  while  the  bro<ri(ft 
clear  as  crystal,  tumbles  with  a  mone  violent 
motion  from  a  stratum  of  beautiful  liffht  Uiit 
coloured  rock.  Here,  close  by  the  road»  4X0  the 
left,  two  separate  streams,  Just  before  their 
junction,  form  each  a  beautiful  cascade— rtht 
one  about  twenty,  and  the  other  about  fiftees 
feet  in  height,  and  after  uniting,  fall  iBgaia 
about  six  feet  Great  quantities  pf  the  finest 
bluie  slateare  got  at  tJm  piaM>  and  omv^Adfifi 
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horseback  to  some  distance,  till  the  groand  W 
comes  level  enough  to  admit  of  carts  travelting 
upon  it.*' 

It  was  afler  a  season  of  dry  weather  that  th# 
author  was  in  Long  Sieddale,  and  he  did  not 
«ee  the  agitated  waters  spoken  of  by  Mr  Hous- 
man.  In  wet  weather  every  rocky  valley  i§ 
proportionately  profuse  in  its  water  falls ;  but 
ne  IS  ready  to  admit  that  there  may  be  some* 
thing  peculiar  in  the  situation  of  the  fall  in 
question,  which  under  the  united  circumstances 
of  heavy  rains  and  high  winds,  produces  this  ap- 
pearance in  a  more  sublime  degree  than  moun- 
tain torrents  in  general.  He  has  frequently 
witnessed  such  scenes  of  rude  commotion,  not 
only  in  water  falls  but  on  the  lakes,  of  which 
sotne  notice  will  hereafler  be  taken. 

Some  of  the  farm-houses  and  cottages  in 
Long  Sleddale  are  picturesque,  and  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  pencil.  In  Long  Sleddale, 
the  transition  from  the  Sylvan  to  the  rugged 
and  uncultivated,  is  sudden,  and  Sadgill  Bridge 
teems  the  natural  division ;  for  between  that 
bridge  ftnd  the  slate  quarries,  the  rocky  bar- 
Hers  atid  the  huge  fragments  of  stone  which 
liave  tumbled  from  them,  furnish  an  awful  and 
lubMrne  spectacle. 

Travellers  passing  through  Long  Sleddale  te 
Haws  Water,  on  approaching  the  slate  Quar- 
ries, may  perhaps  be  amused  by  turning  a  little 
out  of  tne  way  to  view  them.  They  are  ex- 
tensive  and  may  be  commodiously  seen,  levels 
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having  been,  driven  foir  the  conveyance  of  the 
date  upon  an  horizontal  rather  than  a  hilly  line^ 

Ascending  from  the  quarries  there  is  a  fine 
view  backward  over  Long  Sleddale,  with  Lan- 
caikter  sands  in  the  distance.  From  the  highest 
part  of  the  road  between  Harter  Fell  and 
J&ranstree,  Haws  Water  is  seen,  and  presents  a 
beautiful  spectacle  for  the  lovers  of  bird's  eye 
prospects.  Riggendale,  with  High  Street  at 
its  end,  may  be  observed  on  the  descent  to  the 
vale,  with  Harter  Fell  on  the  left,  and  over  Rig- 

Ssndde,  Kidstay  Pike,  Castle  Crag,  and  Wheltet 
rag.  The  road  winds  steeply  down  the  hill 
liccompanied  by  the  sound  oi  waters,  which,  in 
wet  weather^  are  hurled  through  sunless  and. 
dungeon-like  recesses,  with  the  noise  of  thun-* 
der.  The  writer  visited  Haws  Water,  first  from 
Ambleside  and  by  way  of  Troutbeck  and  Kent- 
mere  Hall.  He  left  Kentmere  early  in  the 
morning,  and  before  he  had  got  to  Nanbield^ 
which  is  the  highest  part  of  the  road  between 
Kentmere  and  Mardale,  the  rain  fell  so  abun- 
dantly as  to  swell  the  falling  streamlets  into 
cascades,  and  the  cascades  into  foaming  cata- 
racts. The  runners  from  the  mountains,  tarns. 
Small  Water,  and  Blea  Water,  were  unusually 
swollen,  the  war  of  stones  and  waters  on  the 
side  of  Harter  Fell,  filled  the  air  like  the  re- 
iterated bombardment  of  a  fortress,  and  the 
vale  of  desolaticHi  became  one  universal  deluge,  t 

From  the  junction  of  the  Sleddale  and  Kent* 
mere  roads,  at  the  foot  of  Harter  Felli  it  is  about 
a  mile  to  Chapel  Hill, 


'  Ch«pel  Hill  is  a  mile  from  the  head  of  Haws 
Wateff  and  from  Ambleside  to  Chapel  Hill,  by 
Fatterdale»  Gowbarrowt  and  Powlqr  Bridge, 
may  be  thirty  miles ;  but  by  the  Groves,  2ie 
Troutbeck  Hundreds,  High  Street,  and  Rig# 
gendale,  it  is  scarcely  more  than  hidf  that  dis« 
lance.  The  latter  way  is  a  pleasant  walk  to 
those  who  delight  in  elevated  ramblinffs.  High 
Street  is  a  commanding  station,  and  die  Roman 
road,  from  which  the  mountain  takes  its  name^ 
IS  visible. 

At  the  meeting  of  Riggendale  head  with 
High  Street,  is  seen  on  the  left,  Blea  Water, 
Muck  as  ink,  betngdeeply  engulphed  in  ter« 
fiflo  rocks.  Hays  Water  may  presently  be  ob« 
served  <m  the  ri^ht  \  the  descent  into  Trout- 
keck  is  on  a  projection  of  High  Street,  called 
Troutbeck  Tongue,  from  whicn  place  the  wa^r 
h  by  Wound  Hill,  and  then  by  the  Middle  an  j 
Lower  Groves  to  Ambleside. 


The  Church  at  Bampton  is  a  neat,  elegant 
building,  erected  in  the  year  1726^  where  the 
cdd  church  formerly  stooa. 

There  is  a  free  grammar  school,  founded  in 
the  year  1693,  by  Thomas  Sutton,  D.  D.,  » 
native  of  this  parish*  Bampton  School  has 
long  been  famous  as  a  place  of  education. 
^r.  Thomas  Gibson,  author  of  the  anatomy, 
and  Dr.  Edmund  Gibson,    his  nephew,  who 
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was  bishop  of  London,  were  natives  of  High 
Knipe,  in  this  parish. 

There  are  at  Bampton  two  respectable  inns* 


Shap  Abbey,  which  is  situate  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Ix>wther,  is  about  three  miles  from 
Bampton,  and  one  mile  from  the  town  of  Shan. 
But  of  this  once  magnificent  building,  little 
more  than  the  tower  now  remains.  The  road 
£rom  Bampton  to  the  Abbey  is  pleasant:  in 
some  places  it  is  elevated,  and  m  others,  by 
the  side  of  the  river,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge 
to  the  Abbey.  This  bridge,  with  the  tower, 
the  river,  and  the  neighbouring  trees,  make 
an  excellent  composition.  The  tower  exhibits 
elegant  specimena  of  the  pointed  Gothic  arch. 
The  Abbey  is  less  secluded  than  those  of  Fur« 
ness,  Caldler,  and  Lanercost ;  for  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills  above  those  venerable  ruins  grow 
innumerable  forest  trees,  which  have  been  care« 
fully  preserved  by  the  owners.  At  Shap  Ab« 
bey  there  is  some  good  wood,  swelling  from  the 
verge  of  the  river  high  upon  its  batiks,  which 
in  j^ces  unites  happily  with  the  steeple ;  but 
all  the  neighbouring  woods  are  now  too  poor  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  eligibilicy  of  the  situation 
when  a  place  of  monastic  retirement.  Bum 
says,  «*  the  face  of  the  country  is  totally  altered 
since  those  ancient  times;  for  all  was  then 
forest  and  wood,  even  so  late  down  as  the 
foundation  of  thei  Abbey.'*    Perhaps  the  wooda 
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irere  levelled  with  tbe  buildhig8»  for  the  sec- 
tion of  farm-houses,  a  practice  not  uncomniM 
amongst  tasteless  propnetors. 

The  Abbej  was  purchased  from  the  Wharton 
family  by  the  &ther  of  the  late  Lord  Lonsdale. 

Mr,  West  says,  **  Haws  Water  may  be  con- 
veniently visited  from  Penrith,  returning  to  it 
bv  the  ruins  of  Shap  (or  Heppe)  Abbey,  to 
Snap.  The.  remains  of  this  ancient  structure 
are  inconsiderable  ^et  picturesque.  A  square 
tower  with  piked  wmdows  is  the  chief  part  of 
the  ruins,  and  does  honour  to  the  reign  c{ 
King  John,  when  it  was  built  for  canons  of  the 
Prasmonstratensian  order,  that  had  been  first 
^ced  at  Preston  Patrick,  near  Kendal,  by 
Thomas,  son  of  Gospatrick»  This  abbey  was 
dedicated  by  the  first  founder  to  St.  Afaiy 
Magdalene,  and  he  endowed  it  with  a  large 
portion  of  his  lands,  in  Preston,  near  KendaL 
This  son  translated  it  to  Magdalene  Vale,  near 
Shan,  and  further  endowed  it  with  the  lands 
of  Karl,  or  Karlwath.  Robert  de  Viteripont 
(Vlpont)  first  Lord  of  Westmorland,  confirmed 
the  precedent  grants,  and  added  to  that  of 
Matilda,  his  mother,  and  Ive  his  brother,  the 
tithes  of  all  his  mills  and  of  the  game  killed  in 
all  his  lands  in  Westmorland.  This  grant  is 
dated  on  Saturday,  April  24,  in  the  ISth  of 
King  John." 

It  has  been  already  abserved,  that  travellers 
from  the  south  may  see  Ulls  Water  from  Am- 
bleside in  quicker  succession  of  fine  scenes. 
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than  from  any  other  posting  town ;  and  such 
as  take  this  ride,  are  conducted  over  Kirk- 
stone  by  a  singular  descent  to  Brother  Water ; 
and  thence  through  a  much  admired  valley  to 
the  inn,  from  which,  by  an  excursion  in  several 
successive  changes  from  land  to  water,  they  will 
be  introduced  to  the  favourite  haunts  of  beauty. ' 
Should  the  water  be  too  ruffled  for  a  boat  to 
glide  on  its  surface,  the  walks  described  froiQ 
the  inn  to  Place  Fell  Quarry,  and  from  the 
quarry  to  Silvery  Bay,  when  added  to  the  other 
labours  of  the  day,  will  probably  be  as  amply 
gratifying  as  any  so  Kmited  an  excursion  in  the 
north  of  England.  Such  of  the  happy  opulent 
whose  homes  are  not  only  at  home,  but  any 
where,  and  every  where,  may  do  well  to  go  to 
Powley  Bridge,  to  Haws  Water,  and  even  to 
Penrith,  from  which  place,  on  their  return  to 
Ambleside,  they  may  see  before  them  all  the 
delightful  scenery  lymg  between  the  foot  and 
the  head  of  the  lake ;  and  the  vales  of  Patterdale 
and  Hartshope,  in  features  grieatly  differing 
from  those  presented  in  their  progress  from 
Ambleside  to  Ulls  Water.  The  road  from 
Ambleside  to  Keswick  is  rich  in  scenes  of 
grandeur  and  beauty,  and  they  are  generally 
of  such  a  character  as  to  produce,  in  suscepti- 
ble minds,  the  most  exquisite  sensations.  The 
celebrity  of  this  fine  of  tour  induces  many  tra-« 
vellers  to  place  themselves  on  the  outside  of 
the  coach,  which  leaves  Ambleside  at  ei^ht 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  arrives  at  Keswick 
about  eleven,  and  such  as  can  find  room  in 
front  of  that  conveyance,  will  there  have  the 
advantage  of  viewing,  without  interruption>  the^ 
SC2 
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best  combinatioiis,  ivhich  we  almost  inwiaUjr 
those  in  prospect;  but  those  who  pass  firom 
Keswick  to  Ambleside  will  do  well  to  mount 
the  hinder  part  of  the  coach«  where  a  solitaiy 
|>erson,  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  vehiclet 
may  enjoy,  in  contemplative  silaice,  all  the 
beauties  of  this  lovely  nde. 

Ambleside,  it  has  been  before  obsi^rved,  is 
beautiful  from  numberless  points.  The  pros- 
pects from  many  of  the  houses  are  excellent. 
The  back  of  Mr.  Newton's  house,  at  Water 
Head,  opened  finely  to  the  north,  tjll  obscured 
by  a  plantation ;  and  some  houses  built  by 
Mr.  Partridge  are  very  rich  in  views.  Covey 
Cottage,  the  residence  of  that  gentleman,  is  a 
charming  place.  Gale  House,  inhabited  by 
Mr.  Edmunds,  has  a  terrace  attached  to  it, 
with  a  walk  to  the  body  of  the  town,  which 
abounds  in  the  picturesque;  but  the  trees 
bordering  the  terrace  be^n  to  hide  the  beauties 
of  the  vale,  and  will,  m  a  few  years,  if  not 
xenressed,  entirely  shut  them  out.  The  houses 
belonging  to  Mr.  North,  Mr.  Scambler,  Mrs. 
Green,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  are  all  on  situations 
happilj^  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  high- 
Ijr  cultivated  valley,  which  stretches  from  the 
village  to  the  foot  of  Lou^hrigg  FeU^  and  is  in 
several  places  hid  by  buildings  enriched  with 
groves  of  trees. 

The  country  round  Ambleside,  tiU  lately^ 
was  shewn  ana  described  b^  the  hardy  and  in- 
telljj^ent  ^uide  Robert  Partridge,  who  conduct- 
led  Captam  Budworth  over  the  wildest  moua- 
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tain.  After  the  appearance  of  *'  Budworth's 
Ramble,"  the  frienas  of  its  author  sought  and 
were  accompanied  by  Partridge  in  aU  their 
kke  excursions.  This  man,  full  of  gratitud  for 
the  Captain's  attention  to  him,  requested  and 
was  accommodated,  even  while  Uving,  with 
the  following 

EPITAPTH 

**0V  ROBIN  PARTRIDGK," 

("WBITTBll  AT  ■!•  BXPRS88  DESIRE. ' 7 


*<  Beneath  this  Terdant  daisied  dod 

RotfiN  OB  Pabtbidob  lies; 
HopiofCf  through  mercy  of  his  God, 

He  may  a  /Imm  arise. 

And  though  no  conjurer,  yet  he» 
like  Swift's  fam'd  Wight  of  old. 

Full  faith  profess'd  in  palmistry. 
In  dreams— and  fortunes  told. 

His  life  at  Amhleside  was  spentr* 

A  hardy  mountaineers- 
Contented,  if  he  gave  content. 

As  guide  of  Windermere. 

None  oftener  topped  HeWellyn's  height  • 
Or  Helm  Crag's  rugged  brow  ^— 

But  now  he  wishes  you — good  night! 
For  death  has  Uid  him  low."* 

«  Fortnights  RafliUe,  M  editiMU 
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Poor  Robin  is  dead,  and  buried  in  Amble- 
side Church-yard,  but  his  resting  place  is  not 
marked  by  either  epitaph  or  stone. 

Partridge  had  a  robust  constitution,  but 
with  a  view  to  profit,  he  endured  excessive  and 
ruinous  fatigue.  A  few  years  before  his  death, 
being  engaged  for  the  llangdale  excursion  by 
three  gentlemen,  who  made  the  tour  on  horse- 
back, they  proposed  that  he  (Partridge)  should 
have  a  horse  also.  This  he  declinecL  He  re- 
ceived a  guinea  for  his  services  on  that  occa- 
sion j  and  afterwards  remarked,  with  exulta- 
tion, that,  had  he  been  mounted,  he  might 
not  have  got  half  that  sum.     His  errand  jdbs, 

Eerformed  frequently  under  the  pressure  of 
eav^  burdens,  and  his  exertions  while  con- 
ducting horses  to  London,  Liverpool,  and 
other  places,  which  business  he  executed  not 
only  with  incredible  celerity  but  under  starv- 
ing privation,  are  thought  to  have  hastened 
his  end,  for  he  died  in  February,  1815,  a^ed 
68,  having  been  guide  to  the  Salutation  Init 
upwards  of  forty  years. 

At  the  Keswick  end  of  Ambleside  stands  a 
guide  post  pointing  up  the  hill  toward  Penrith, 
and  down  the  hill  called  Smithy  Brow  to  Kes- 
wick. Several  pretty  houses  stand  on  the 
right,  and  passing  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
the  last  house  in  Ambleside,  Green  Bank,  is 
one  of  those  belonging  to  Mr.  Harrison,  and  is 
inhabited  by  the  Misses  Knott.  From  the 
gate  leading  to  this  house»  on  looking  back- 
wards, Ambleside,  with  Wansfell  Pike  beyond 
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ki  and  the  foreground  of  stately  sycamores,  is 
a  charouDg  village  scene. 

At  Scandale  Bridge,  three  furlongs  from  Am^ 
bleside,  there  is  a  walk  through  the  fields  to 
the  farm-house  called  Nook  End,  near  wliich 
is  the  rugged  bridge  before  noticed.  Many  in 
the  first^alf  mile  from  Scandale  Bridge  till 
they  are  cheered  with  the  fine  view  of  Rydal 
Hail,  which  opens  upon  them  at  last,  have 
found  their  spirits  considerably  depressed,  with- 
out being  able  to  detect  the  cause  of  their 
feeling  thus  affected.  In  viewing  the  surface  of 
nature,  man  is  generally  more  pleased  with 
her  spontaneous  productions,  than  with  the 
works  of  art  upon  that  surface,  and  well  he 
may  be,  since  art  so  frequently  tends  to  deform 
the  fair  face  of  nature.— Utility  has  been  main 
designer  here,  has  divided  an  extensive  dis- 
trict into  various  large  enclosures,  some  of 
which  have  been  uniformly  covered  with  wood, 
and  it  has  exclusively  appropriated  the  rest 
to  agriculture;  save  where  clumps  of  firs 
have  been  planted,  but  these  are  now  so 
Bear  together  as  to  be  prevented  from  ever 
rising  into  grandeur.  A  thick  wood  which  has 
been  undisturbed  for  a  long  time,  is  uniformly 
a  repetition  of  the  surface  on  which  it  stands, 
and  is  unpleasant  to  the  eye. 

Why  Ambleside  is  more  beautiful  than  that 
part  of  Rydal  here  mentioned,  is  obvious^ 
namely  because  Ambleside  belongs  to  many 
persons — this  part  of  Rydal  to  one. 
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It  is  almost  invariably  the  case  throuriibut 
the  kingdom,  that  gentlemen  of  extensive  land- 
ed property  who  do  not  possess  a  fine  taste, 
disfigure  the  face  of  their  possessions  by  their 
agricultural  improvements,  and  by  their  views 
of  gain  to  be  derived  from  plantations.  The 
comparison,  in  respect  to  beauty  with  those  of 
their  less  opulent  neighbours,  is  generally  in 
favour  of  the  latter.— let  the  prudent  schemes 
which  produce  deformity,  where  beauty  might 
with  ease  be  preseved,  tend  not  to  ennch  pro* 
prietors.— On  the  contrary,  it  frequently  in.^ 
jures  not  only  them  but  their  descenoants^ 
when  such  possessions  are  offered  for  sale. 

While  the  commerce  of  this  country  conti- 
nues to  flourish,  there  will  be  always  a  succession 
6f  persons  anxious  to  possess  situations  distin- 
fished  by  romantic  attractions ;  and  as  land 
IS  seldom  brought  to  the  hammer  without  ex- 
citing the  attendance  of  men  srown  rich  by  com- 
merce, out  of  twenty  inclined  to  purchase,  pro- 
bably, any  one  of  four  or  five  would  give  ii 
much  greater  sum  for  a  residence  exhibiting, 
on  all  its  capabilities,  a  tasteful  and  elegant 
distribution  of  the  most  beautiful  trees,  than 
for  the  same  land  planted  with  firs  and  larches 
imposed  on  the  eye  from  the  most  prominent 
pomts  in  all  the  disgusting  regularity  of 
mathematical  figures.  The  lords,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen,  who  have  lands  here,  would  find  it 
most  conducive  to  their  profit  to  propagate 
trees  for  ornament,  rather  than  for  sale,  for  of 
those  frightful  patches   every  where  staring 
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the  traveller  in  his  face*  it  is  hardly  too:  much 
to  say,  that  millions  will  never  pay  the  expence 
of  carriage  from  thie  mountains,  on  which  they 
have  been  planted,  to  the  vallies  at  their  feet 

At  a  turn  of  the  road,  Rydal  Hall  is  presents 
ed,  embosomed  in  fine  trees,  many  of  them 
oak,  ash,  and  sycamore^.  There  are  a  few 
firs  jmd  some  foreigners^  but  these  are  gene- 
rally kept  in  subordination  by  the  natives, 
which  profusely  swell  over  the  rocky  grounds 
to  the  t<^  of  Nab  Scar  ujiOn.  the  left,  4nd  the 
High  and  Low  Pikes  upon  the  right*  This 
splendid  scene  is  improved  by  a  part  of  the 
mountain  Fairfield,  app^uing  over  the  wooded 
knoll  behind  the  house.       * 

:  .V 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  bridge  crosses  the 
river  prooeedtnc  from  th^e  jElydai  Water  FaDs^ 
Both  up  and  down  this  /iver  the  scenes  are 
fine.  Here  picturesque  combmations  formerly 
abounded ;  but  latterly  their  nuiobers  have 
suffered  great  diminution. 

Within. the  wall  on  the  right,  having  crossed 
the  bridge,  stands  a  tow  of  firs  and  beeches^ 
placed  alternaitely  and  in  declared  ww  with  all 
the  laws  of  taste. 

The  whole  township  of  Rydal  was  designed 
bv  nature  for  producing  extraordinary  assem* 
bulges  of  beaiuty.  Anciently  the  whole  .domain 
was  one  vast  wood»  which  under  a  happy  man- 
a^ment,  for  fifty  years  past,  would  nave  fur* 
nished  scenes  of  almost  unpairalleled  grandeur, 

30 
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The  ItMrer  groiindt»  excepting  those  akeady 
noticed,  are  unpleasant,  but  Uie  park  whicn 
stands  above  then»  is  still  a  charming  place. 
Seventeen  years  ago^  when  it  was  first  seen  bv 
the  writer,  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  mag^iii^ 
cent  scene  of  enchantment.  When  he  last  vi« 
sited  it,  die  morning  was  serene  and  bright : 
*^  nature's  music  from  a  thousand  throats,** 
filled  the  air  with  harmony^  Under  the  wooden 
bridge,  between  the  fws,  the  water  was  so 
wonderfully  clear,  that  at  the  depth  of  several 
yards  the  rocky  and  pebbled  bottom  was  as  dis- 
tinctlv  seen  as  if  there  had  been  no  medium, 
yet  tliat  liquid  medium  acted  as  a  softening 
charmer  to  Uie  rugged  bed  beneath  it.  The 
bridge  is  a  good  object,  and  the  waters  not 
many  yards  below  it,  pass  in  a  succession  of 
pretty  falls  to  the  Shakspeare  Tree,  No.  19  of 
the  large  etchings,  amidst  a  rare  assemblage 
«f  statefy  forest  trees,  through  the  wild  branches 
of  which  the  rocky  elevations  are  discovered  in 
beautiful  sublimity* 

A  little  beyond  the  bridge,  at  the  place 
where  the  park  road  leaves  mat  to  the  upper 
water  fall,  Uiere  are  some  majestic  oaks  on  the 
riffht,  which  serve  as  foregrounds  to  the  lake 
of  Windermere,  in  distance. 

Near  the  park  gate,  on  a  green  hillock,  till 
lately,  stood  some  well  grown  foresters,  but 
tfiey  are  fled,  and  the  most  prominent  feature 
is  an  ugly  fir  dump  which  stands  on  the  hilL 
Of  hundreds  of  the  finest  oaks,  few  now  re* 
main»      The  face  of  nature  is  wholly  chai^sed» 
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for  the  axe  has  been  the  talisman  which  has 
transformed  old  age  into  youthfiilness  and  vi« 
tfoun  Many  of  the  finest  ashes  are  left  standi 
mgf  chiefly  near  the  wall  which  separates  the 
upper  and  the  lower  parks. 

The  distant  features  of  this  singular  amphi* 
theatre  were  rendered  still  more  singularly 
beautiful  by  the  oaks  which  are  gone,  for  some 
had  in  their  a^ed  arms  a  pecuKar  grandeur , 
scarcely  to  be  imagined  from  viewing  those 
which  remain,  and  there  were  points  from 
which  a  previous  weetUng  woidd  have  given  to 
the  spectator  on  turning  rounds  scenes  of  such 
extraordinary  diversitv  and  beauty,  that  the 
greatest  masters  wovSd  have  gazed  on  them 
with  wonder  and  delight. 

On  passti^  from  the  first  gate  by  die  side  of 
the  wall,  a  second  appears,  which  is  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  haU.  Some  twenty  yards 
above  this  gate,  grow  near  together,  a  young 
ash  and  a  thorn,  and  four  yards  below  them, 
there  is  <rf^one  the  finest  views  of  Rydal  Water. 
A  tall  svcamore  is  here  the  principal  fore- 
ipround  object,  but  there  are  middle  ground  oaks 
m  abundance  stretching  towards  the  lake, 
which  is  here  exhibited  with  its  two  pret^ 
islands. 

Rydal  Hall  and  vilhu^,  Rydal  Mount,  and 
Coat  How  are  cheerfm  features  in  this  scene. 
Steeply  on  the  left  rises  Loughrigg  Fell,  and 
still  more  abruptly.  Nab  Scar  on  the  ru^ht. 
Beyond  the  lake,  traversing  the  White  Afoss, 
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the  Keswick  road  appears,  and  over  it.  Stiver 
How  and  the  Pikes  of  Langdale  :  Bow  Fell 
and  other  lofty  mountains,  in  extreme  distance^ 

On  a  line  drawn  from  the  above  point  to  tim 
larger  island,  the  views  below  the  wall  of  tiy^ 
dal  Water,  would  be  superior  to  any  others  in 
the  lower  park,  if  the  trees  were  fdled  into 
compositions;  but  there  are  many  exquisite 
stands  on  each  side  of  that  line,  and  particu* 
larly  to  the  southward.  On  the  same  line,  in 
the  upper  park,  the  scenes  are  rich  and  beauti- 
ful. (Jne  of  them,  is  given  in  the  lar^  series 
of  etchings.  No.  21.  North  of  this  line,  the 
Langdale  mountains,  with  the  lake,  are  highly 
deserving  attention,  though  at  every  step  the 
elegance  of  the  arrangement  is  lessened ;  but 
where  there  are  so  many  trees,  a  painter's  eye 
will  never  neglect  the  advantage  of  blotting 
out  deformity  by  beauty. 

Windermere,  though  two  miles  off,  when 
assisted  by  the  foreground  trees,  produces  a 
series  of  happy,  Claude' like  scenes. 

The  Fells  of  Contston,  and  Lqughrigg,  Nab 
Scar,  Fairfield,  and  the  mountains  eastward 
are  all  excellent  back*^grounds  to  the  trees. 
Though  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  park  have 
lefl  it,  and  a  scantiness  of  wood  has  ensued, 
yet  the  young  trees  compose  beautifully  with 
the  distances ;  but  nothing  could  exceed  the 
effect  of  the  old  trees  with  the  lakes  and  moun- 
tains, and  the  felling  of  the  aged  stumps  is  a 
^ing  to  b^  deplored  by  all  admirers  of  the 
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iucturesmie  i  many  of  these  were  of  little  va- 
uet  for  the  stamina  was  wasted,  and  the  bark 
had  become  useless.    If,  at  every  cutting,  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years,  such  trees  had  been 
left,  they  would  have  been  admirable  monu* 
ments  of  good  taste  and  sentimental  feeling. 
But  bad  as  this  cutting  has  been,  it  might  have 
been  much  worse ;  if,  like  the  management  on 
Derwent  Water,  ihe  spots  most  consecrated  by 
an  assemblage  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  had 
been  violated  and  resolved  into  scenes  of  hope* 
less  desolation.     The  park  is  yet  a  splendid 
place ;    it,   in  some  parts,   abounds  in  wood, 
which  properly  attended  to,    would    yield  a 
considerable  annual  profit,  and  eventually  be* 
come  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  island.    The 
patk  is  a  privil^ed  place ;   strangers,  without 
especial  leave  being  given,   may  not  deviate 
from  those  avenues  to  the  water  falls,  which 
are  pointed  out  by  the  conductors.    The  wri^^ 
ter  is  grateful  for  the  permission  granted  him 
to  range,   at  large,  these  grounds,  and  it  is 
with  an  honest  anxiety  for  the  advantMe  of 
the  proprietors,  that  he  has  taken  the  Imerty 
of  throwing  out  these  thoughts  on  the  means 
of  preserving  them  in  all  their  beauty,  and  not 
with  any  wish  of  casting  censure  on  those  whow 
honourable  but  mistaken  zeal  for  the  interest 
of  their  employers,  may  have  unconsciously 
led  them  to  despoil  some  of  the  iairest  forms 
in  the  creation.    The  fruits  of  the  Park  have 
been  guarded  latterly,  not  by  a  dragon,  but 
by  fierce  bulls,  one  of  which  drove,  from  his 
labours,  a  celebrated  artist,  who,  with  difficult 
ty,  escaped overthe wall  into  tJie  lower  park. 
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Hfilral  Water.  Ht.  CtentiKifilt 

This  view  of  Rydal  Water  is  taken  from  • 

Elace  about  one  mile  from  Ambleside  and  two 
undred  yards  above  Scandale  Lane,  which  is 
the  avenue  from  Ambleside  to  Swedksn  Bridge* 

A  peep  at  Grasmere  Lake  is  obtained  over 
the  White  Moss,  and  beyond  it  Silver  H0W9 
and  die  T4ingdale  mountauuu 

Rydal  Mount,  inhabited  by  William  Wofds- 
worthy  Esq.,  is  planted  on  a  good  point  for 
viewing  the  vales  of  Ambleside  and  Rydal. 

At  the  place  where  the  road  to  Rydjtl  HaU 
and  RydaJ  Mount  leaves  the  Keswidc  road, 
there  stands,  on  the  left,  a  very  neat  house  built 
by  Mr.  John  Fleming,  at  ]>resent  inhabited  by 
George  Gee,  Esq.,  who  has  improved  the  house, 
and  bid  out  the  pleasure  garden  with  mudi 
taste.  At  the  bottom  of  the  nrden,  over  a 
stony  bed,  runs  the  river  Rotnay,  graced  on 
the  opposite  side  by  oak  trees  spread  upon  a 
steqp  bank,  above  which  swells  tnat  projectiog 

Sit  of  Loughrigg  Fell   which  lies  between 
olm  Scar  and  round  Knott. 

Nearer  Keswick,  on  the  right,  is  tlie  Ivy 
House,  at  Rydal,  No.  76  of  the  seventy-eight 
etchings.  Tne  Ivy  House  was  purchased  frota 
Mr.  John.  Fleming,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Til- 
brooke:  this  buuding  was  a  good  specimen 
.«f  the  andeat  Westmorland  fiurm«house.     Mr. 
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Tflbrooke  has  completdv  renovated  the  inte- 
riort  uid  the  outside  of  the  building  is  executed 
in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  those  con* 
cemedinit. 

At  the  back  of  Mn  Tilbrooke^s  house  there 
is  a  beautiful  view  of  Rydal  Water,  with  Silver 
How  and  the  Langdale  mountains  in  distance. 
The  road  joins  the  lake  at  a  row  of  well  grown 
Sycasnores* 

Bydal  Water  is  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
length,  but  scarcely  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Out  of  the  lake  rise  two  islands;  which  are 
beautifully  wooded,  and  form  valuable  features 
in  the  view  obtained  from  the  sides  and  sum- 
mits of  the  surrounding  heights. 

From  the  sycamwes  mentioned  above.  Nab 
Scar  is  seen  on  the  right:  this  is  the  craggy 
end  of  the  mountain  stretching  from  Fairneld 
to  Rydal  Water.  From  the  road  it  appears 
coosiaerably  broken  and  subdivided,  but  .on 
ascending  the  romantic  steeps,  the  parts  indi* 
vidually  nresent  a  series  of  grand  and  massive 
forms,  which,  combined  with  the  trees  that 
sportively  [day  about  them,  are  excellent  paint* 
er's  studies. 

The  Nab  is  a  solitary  farm-house,  scarcely 
two  miles  from  Ambleside,  sheltered  by  trees, 
and  in  some  respects  an  interesting  object. 

A  little  beyond  the  second  milestone,  is  the 
White  Moss  Slate  Quarrv,  a  place  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  idl  travellers,  whose  opportuni* 
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ties  >;r]ll  not  allow  them  td  witneM  more  extesn^ 
excavations.  This  quarry  is  a  grand  sabject 
for  the  pencil,  either  taken  alone  or  with  the 
mountain.  It  was  at  this  placet  wheve,  ^ 
wards  of  fortjr  years  ago^  Matthew  Newton^ 
the  honest  itinerant  bread-merchant,  before 
mentioned,  lost  his  eyes,  by  an  unfortunate 
blast. 

Matthew  departed  this  life  in  AugiMi  lSl€i 
aged  86.  His  wife,  old  A^es,  is  now  livings 
Oj^ed  80.  Jane  Newton,  his  sister^  who  oidca^ 
fiionally  guided  him,  died  i^  April,  1817^  aajed 
79.  An  honest  basket-maker  and  £ddkr, 
named  Tyton,  who  lives  near  Longhr^  Tani, 
was  likewise  deprived  of  his  sight  at  this  place. 

At  the  White  Moss  Quarry,  the  new  and 
old  roads  to  Grasmere,  separate.  That  on 
the  right  is  the  old  Toad,  and  it  is  that  which 
is  generally  pursued  by  those  on  businessi 
when  on  foot^  as  it  is  shorter  than  the  new 
road  by  almost  half  a  milej  but  the  pro* 
spects  are  comparatively  barren  from  the  old 
road,  and  all  strangers  will  do  well  to  take 
the  new  one^  which  is  infinitely  more  bound* 
ful  in  scenes  of  beauty,  than  the. other. 

On  the  new  road,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
there  is  another  quarry,  which  is  not  at  pre- 
sent worked.  A  oack  view  of  the  first  quany 
with  the  stunted  oaks,  and  Nab  Sear,  here  pre* 
sents  a  composition  of  considerable  grandeur. 

Having  gained  the  top  of  the  hiD,.  Rydal 
Water    appears   in   retrospect,    encircled  by 
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rocky  mountains.  Nab  Scar,  Scandale  FelU 
Wans  Fell,  and  Loughrigg  FeU,  ai'e  the  prin- 
cipal ;  but  this  impressive  scene  becomes  much 
more  interesting  on  the  spectator  moving  to- 
wards the  wall,  and  taking  the  advantage  of  a 
birch  tree  as  a  foreground,  and  for  a  middle 
ground  «  well  combined  assemblage  of  trees 
lying  between  that  and  the  lake* 

Half  way  between  the  lakes  of  Rydal  and 
Grasmere,  over  the  river  Rothay  which  con- 
nects those  lakes,  there  is  a  wooden  bridge 
built  not  long  ago  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  White  Moss  slaters,  whose  habitotions  are 
in  Langdale  and  Loughrigg.  The  lofty  trees 
here  seen  impending  over  the  rugged  bed  of 
the  river-— the  limpid  waters  sportively  gliding 
from  lake  to  lake,  give  peculiar  charms  to  this 
scene,  and  the  pedestrian  will  find  this  a  plea^ 
sant  deviation  from  the  more  frequented  route. 


&uUtt  to  tfnmiifrf  %tAt^ 


This  view  is  upon  the  river,   having  Nal^ 
Scar  in  the  distance. 

A  little  beyond  the  top  of  Ae  hiD^  on  the 
Keswick  road,    appears  the  white  church  of 
Orasmere,  and  a  part  of  the  lake,  with  all  ita  ' 
pleasant  accompaniments  of  wood  and  moun* 
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tain.  But  a  small  portion  of  the  water  is  Iiere 
seen,  and  this  is  the  only  place  on  the  Keswick 
road  where  it  comes  in  composition  with  the 
rurrounding  scenery. 

The  finest  views  of  the  lake  are  from  the 
terrace  road  on  Loughrigg  Fell ;  from  West's 
station ;  the  lands  between  that  and  the  lake, 
and  the  road  from  the  above  station  to  Graa* 
mere  Church ;  but  particularly  from  die  new 
room  at  Tail  End.  All  these  jrfaoes  have  been 
described* 

A  devious  westward  wandering  towards  the 
lake,  from  its  first  appearance  on  the  Keswick 
road,  will  give  the  tourist  an  opportunity  of  en« 
joyinff  the  best  views  of  the  church,  the  valleyi 
and  Uie  mountakis,  in  connection  with  the  wa- 
ter, which  are  to  be  observed  on  its  travelled 
aide ;  but  these  charms  are  too  freauently  veil* 
ed  b^  clumps  of  unsightly  firs,  Wnich  if  bold 
ly  thinned  or  exterminated  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  other  trees,  under  the  direction  ofan 
eye  that  was  able  to  appreciate  the  relative  va- 
lue of  the  foreground  and  distant  objects,  a 
number  of  new  and  interesting  scenes  mi^t 
be  added  to  the  already  acknowledged  beauties 
pf  this  much  admired  vale. 

All  that  part  of  the  White  Moss  lyine  be- 
tween the  river  connecting  the  lakes  and  the 
old  road,  is  a  convenient  site  for  the  erection 
of  a  village :  stone,  slate,  and  inferior  timber 
for  out-houses  being  near  at  hand.  The  views, 
in  every  direction*  would  be  beautiful,  if  seea 
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^  through  foregrounds  of  fine  trees»  of  which 

I  there  are  many  at  the  west  end  of  the  ground. 

Planting  and  weeding  would  presently  render 

this  place,  from  its  bein^  on  the  public  road»  a 

most  desirable  station,   from  which  to  explore 

'!  the  romantic  regions  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

f  From  the  first  sight  of  the  lake,  upon  the 

^  Keswick  road  to  the  house  called  Town  End, 

'  there  is  not  much  to  interest ;  but  from  a  field 

^  at  the  back  of  that  house  there  is  an  enchanting 

view  of  the  valley.    The  lake  is  seen  from  the 
same  place,  but  it  is  a  separate  composition,  in- 
\  eluding  the  Island  and  Tsui  End,  and  the  mo- 

dem house  called  the  Wyke,  having  the  moun-^ 
tain  Silver  How  crowning  the  whole. 

One  of  the  happiest  features  in  the  land  view, 
is  the  church,  herenartly  hid  by  trees,  and  re- 
lieved by  others.  On  the  left  appears  the  vi- 
carage, and  on  the  right  the  school-house  and 
the  mn,  the  property  of  Mr.  Robert  Newton, 
so  frequentlv  mentioned  by  Captain  Budworth 
in  his  rambles,  and  fampus  for  having  accom- 
modated that  son  of  Mars  and  his  friend  with 
an  excellent  dinner  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  at 
ten-pence  each. 

A  swelling  bank  above  the  church  and  the 
vicarage  presents  Allan  Bank }  and  on  the  left, 
Pavement  End,  the  property  and  residence  of 
Mr.  John  Green.  These  houses,  with  many 
others  are  sweetly  embowered,  and  the  inclo- 
sures,  which  are  numerous,  are  in  such  diversi- 
ty of  forn),  and  so  agreeably  wooded,  that  it 
Sfi2 
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were  sottcdy  possible  to  wish  for  either  widu 
tion  or  reduction.  The  How  and  Butterlip 
How  are  peculiarly  elegant,  not  only  in  their 
graceful  unes,  but  in  the  happy  aaaemblaffe  of 
trees  which  dilate  upon  their  surface*.  Helm 
^rag  rises  to  a  fine  apex.  The  Carrs  and 
Wy  thbum  Head  on  the  left  of  Helm  Crag  and 
Steel  Fell,  and  Seat  Sandal  on  the  right,  are 
the  most  distant  mountains* 

Between  Seat  Sandal  and  Steel  Fell,  in  vari* 
ous  pretty  windings,  is  seen  the  Keswick  road, 
down  which,  on  their  way  from  Keswick  to 
Ambleside,  Messrs.  Gray,  Hutchinson,  and 
Housman  passed.  Mr.  Gray's  description  of 
the  vale  orpeace,  from  this  road«  b  universally 
admired. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  says,  ^^we  were  charmed 
with  the  view  of  Grasmere,  a  retirement  sur« 
founded  by  hills  on  every  hatid,'**^Mr.  Hous^ 
man's  animated  description  is  characteristic; 
but  he,  like  Mr.  West,  has  copied  Mn  Gray. 

Messrs.  Gilpin  and  West  pursued  the  road 
from  Ambleside  to  Keswick,,  Mr.  West  wrote 
with  a  wish  to  be  useful — Mr.  Gilpin  to  amuse. 
The  work  of  the  last  mentioned  gentlemen,  is 
elegantly  fanciful  |  but  generidly  speaking,  bis 
descriptions  are  not  very  correct.  Who  would 
suppose  that  which  is  subjoined  to  be  intended 
for  a  picture  of  Grasmere  f 

^'Leaving  these  scenes,  we  ascended  a  very 
steep  hill  i  from  the  twmmit  of  which  was  dun 


played  a  prospect  of  desolation  in  a  venr  digni* 
Sea  form.  It  was  an  amphitheatre  or  craggy 
mountains,  which  appeared  to  sweep  round  a 
circumference  of  at  least  thirty  miles,  though 
in  fact  perhaps  it  did  not  include  half  that 
space.  But  great  objects  naturally  form  a  wide 
scale  of  m^isuration.  The  soUl  involuntarily 
shuddered  at  the  first  aspect  of  so  tremendous 
a  view. 

^At  the  distant  pmrtqfit  U^  Oramere  lake, 
9hkh  bdn^  so  far  rmmvedftom  Iks  eye^  seemed 
on^  a  bright  spot  at  the  botkm  tif  the  motm^ 
tains. 

*^To  this  kike  the  road  directly  led.  A  nearer 
approach  presented  us  mth  some  beautiful  views 
on  its  banks ;  though  in  the  w/uJe  its  principai 
merit  consisted  in  r^eshing  the  eye  with  a  smooA 
expanse  qf  waer^  in  the  mdst  tf  such  a  variety 
qf  rough  mountain  scenery.  As  we  skirted  its 
limitSp  it  seemed  larger  thck  Rydal;  a$ut  thougk 
it  appeared  like  a  spot  at  a  distance^  became  mm 
the  prindpalfedture  qfthis  vast  vak.** 

^<  From  hence  the  road  led  us  into  another 
amphitheatre,  wild  and  immense  like  the  former^ 
but  varied  neatly  in  the  shapes  of  the  rnoon^ 
tains,  which  were  here  more  broken  and  irre« 
gular,  shooting  in  many  placea  into  oraggy 
sunmiits,  and  broken  pomts." 

Perhaps  the  last  half  dozen  lines  sptek  of 
the  mountains  seen  fiom  the  fourth  mile  stone^ 
but  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  island^  the  churdw 
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snd  the  farm-house ;  nor  of  that  lovely  bottom 
of  wooded  inclosures  which  distinguishes  the 
vale  of  Grasmere. 

What  follows  is  more  correct. 

**And  yet  these  wild  scenes,  covered  as 
they  are  with  crags,  and  scarcely  furnishing 
the  least  tint  of  vegetation,  are  subject  to  rights 
for  which  none  but  the  hard  inhabitants  would 
contend.  You  see  every  where  their  bare 
and  barren  sides,  marked  with  partition  walls ; 
stones  without  mortar  laid  upon  each  other, 
crossing  at  right  angles;  and  running  down 
ateeps  and  along  precipices,  where  the  eye  can 
scarce  conceive  they  could  have  any  founda- 
tion. All  these  partitions  qf  desolation^  as  they 
may  be  called,  have  their  inhabitants;  each 
maintaining  a  few  stunted  sheep,  which  pick- 
ing the  meagre  tufb  of  grass  under  the  shelter- 
ed sides  of  crags  and  stones,  earn,  like  their 
owners,  a  hard  subsistence." 

Some  of  the  *<  stunted  sheep,"  as  Mr.  Gilpin 
•alls  them,  will  fatten  even  on  <<  the  meagre 
tufb  of  grass"  which  grow  upon  the  moun- 
tains; but  a  much  larger  proportion  require 
the  finishing  pastures  of  tne  vallies.  The 
mountain  fed  mutton  is  delicious ;-— the  high 
season  of  the  other,  is  from  September  to  Christ- 
mas. 

Few  who  have  written  on  Grasmere  seem 
to  have  lefl  the  turnpike  road.  Hutchinson 
and  Budworth  describe  the  scenes  about  the 
church. 
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West  has  done  much  for  strangers,  by  point- 
ing out  the  road  from  Ambleside  by  Loughrigg 
Tarn  to  Grasmere :  and  Grasmere,  though  less 
so  than  from  the  terrace  road  on  Loughrigg, 
is  fine  from  West's  Station  all  the  way  to  the 
church ;  but  the  unrivalled  beauties  of  Lough- 
rigg Tarn,  only  three  miles  from  Ambleside, 
seem  to  have  been  unknown  even  to  West  him- 
self. 

Had  the  view  of  Grasmere,  from  the  field  at 
Town  End,  been  seen  by  the  above  writers,  it 
had  doubtless  afforded  sensations  of  delight. 
Few  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  partition  walls  are  to  be 
observed  from  that  place,  for  the  richly  culti- 
vated valley,  in  which  there  is  scarcely  a  wall 
to  be  seen,  fills  the  eye  with  pleasure.  Well 
grown  trees  on  the  right  make  a  good  fore- 
ground; and  the  near  hand  straggling  inclo- 
sures  on  the  left,  might  be  planted  out,  could 
the  proprietor  consider  them  as  his  own,  when 
planted ;  but  unfortunately,  the  field  and  the 
trees  growing  upon  it,  belong  to  different  per- 
sons. But  tew  of  the  Grasmere  land -owners 
hold  property  by  a  tenure  so  uncomfortable. 

The  old  road  meets  the  new  one  at  the  first 
house  at  Town  £nd,  from  which  place  it 
«i>asses  down  hill  to  a  hamlet  of  several  houses 
likewise  caUed  Town  End,  one  of  which,  a 
neat  white  cottage  on  the  right,  his  inhabited 
by  Mr.  De  Quincey. 

A  little  beyond  Town  End,  a  road  on  the 
left  leads  to  Grasmere  Church  and  the  Inn  i 
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and  fr^m  the  inn  by  the  northern  Easedftle  to 
Wybum  Head^  and  down  Greenup  Dale  to 
Stonethwaite>  Rosthwaite,  BowderStonet  and 
Keswick ;  which  road*  as  it  has  much  anuse* 
ment  in  store  for  the  hardjr  pedestriaOt  will 
be  noticed  hereafter. 

Helm  Craff  is  seen,  in  a  tastefid  assembhige 
of  lines,  all  the  way  from  its  first  appearance  to 
Hollin  Grove  and  to  the  Swan  inn,  a  white 
house  something  more  than  four  oi^es  from 
Ambleside. 

Hollin  Grove,  tho  seat  of  Thomas  King; 
Esq.  is  on  the  right,  but  it  is  so  much  obscure 
ed  by  trees  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  tra** 
veller.  Between  the  house  and  the  road  there 
are  some  aged  round  heads,  to  which,  if  soma 
addition  could  be  made,  the  bMuty  of  the  place 
would  be  much  improved* 

The  Church  and  Allan  Bank,  which  are 
cheerful  objects  all  along  this  road,  are  subject 
to  a  perpetual  change  of  accompaniment,  be* 
ing  environed  by  swelling  knolls^  bold  rocks^ 
tr^s,  and  craggy  mountams. 

Sour  Mflk  Gill,  the  sparklinff  water  fall  sem 
on  the  left,  issues  from  Easedde  Tarn.  After 
heavy  rains  it  pours  down  the  mountain's  side 
in  a  splendid  volume,  like  molten  silver,  and  ii 
a  most  fascinating  object. 

The  Swan  Inn  is  a  neat  house,  andf  aocom- 
aoodatingly  situated  for  small  parties  wishing  ta 
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I  examine  Grasmere,  Easdale,  or  Langdale.     It 

i  is  the  property  of  Robert  Partridge,  Esq.,  to 

b  ivhom  Forest  Side,  a  pleasant  bouse,  also  be- 

I  longs,  which  commands  a  pretty  view  of  the 

[  church  and  lake. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  Swan  Inn,  the 
I  road  by  the  church  regains  the  turnpike  road, 

I  and  this  is  the  junction  of  die  Hawkshead  and 

I  and  Kendal  roads  direct  to  Keswick. 

Sour  Milk  Gill  is  lost  at  the  Swan,  being 
hid  by  Long  Crae  and  the  farm-house,  and 
trees  at  Thomey  How.  On  the  left,  a  road 
leads  to  Knott  House,   over  which  is  Stone 

from  the  Great 

mass  extend- 

ingT 

The  road  from  Grasmere  to  Fktterdale  by 
Grisedale  Tarn,  having  first,  on  the  right,  a 
little  river  called  Bramrigg  Gill,  turns  off  at  a 
smithy,  which  is  four  miles  and  three  quarters 
from  Ambleside.  This  road,  which  is  somewhat 
steep  and  rugged,  will  not  fail  to  gratify  the 
wanderer  by  its  extraordinary  changes  from  the 
sylvan  to  the  savage,  and  from  the  savage  to 
the  sublime  and  beautiful.  Pursuing  the  Kes- 
wick road.  Helm  Crag  gradually  loses  its  fine 
form,  and  the  prospect  from  the  smithy  to  the 
turnpike-gate,  either  on  the  right  or  left,  be- 
fore or  behind  is  less  amusing  than  from  the 
heart  of  the  valley.  In  rainv  weather,  an  unin« 
teresting  mountain  gap,  called  Grun  Burn,  ly- 
ing between  the  Heun  and  Steel  Fell,  is  rellev- 

Sp 
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ed,  «nd  idOreshed  by  the  lively  whiteness  dtm 
"vtrater  JblL 

Near  the  fifth  milestone  there  is  a  house  cal- 
led  High  Broad  Rain,  where  the  Rev»  Joseph 
Sympson  formerly  resided,  who  was  more  than 
wy  years  curate  of  Wjrthbum,  and  fiither  to 
the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Sympson,  B.  D.,  and 
mndfatber  to  the  Kev.  Thomas  Jameson,  of 
Sherbum,  in  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  S]mApso&  was  a  most  cheerful  and  enter- 
taining companion,  and  frequently  walked  af- 
ter he  was  eighty  to  Ambleside  and  back  in  the 
same  day.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  S7th  oT 
June,  1807,  aged  9S. 

Having  passed  the  turnpike-gate,  the  letro* 
pects  begin  to  assume  some  feature,  and  they 
are  the  best  between  five  miles  and  a  half  and 
six  miles  and  a  half  from  Ambleside. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  writer  will  now  give 
the  descriptions  of  this  retrospect  on  Grasmere, 
from  two  much  admired  writers,  Messrs.  Gn^ 
and  Gil]Mn,  but  he  will  first  quote  the  pretty 
sketch  i^  Mr.  Housman. 

^  Not  far  from  hence  the  aiountains  open  a 
verdant  lap,  and  discover  the  sweetly  retired 
circular  vale  of  Grasmece,  with  a  beautiful 
small  lake,  graced  with  a  &ie  island  and  mar- 
gined with  a  few  pretty  inclosures.  lliis 
vale  of  peace  is  about  fimr  miles  in  circum* 
ifrence,  and  guarded  by  hig^  snountains :   at 
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the  npper  end  Helm  Crag,  pyramidal  anti  bro- 
ken, exhibits  an  immense  mass  of  antideluvian 


rums/' 


Now  for  the  modest  Mr.  Gray. 

"Began  to  sec  Helm  Crag,  distinguished 
from  its  rugged  neighbours^  not  so  much  by  its 
height  as  by  the  strange  Inroken  outlines^of  it? 
top,  like  some  gigantic  building  demolished,  and 
the  stones  that  composed  it  flung  across  each 
other  in  wild  confusion.  Just  beyond  it  opens 
one  of  the  sweetest  landscapes  that  art  ever  at- 
tempted to  imitate. 

"The  bosom  of  the  mountain  spreading  here 
into  a  broad  bason  discovers  in  the  midst  Gras- 
mere  Water ;  its  margin  is  hollowed  into  small 
bays  with  bold  eminences  j  some  of  rock,  some 
of  turf,  that  half  conceal  and  varv  the  figure  of 
the  litde  lake  they  command ;  n*om  the  shore 
a  low  promontory  pushes  itself  far  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  on  it  stands  a  white  village  with  the 
parish  church  rising  in  the  midst  of  it ;  hanging 
indosures,  com  fields,  and  meadows,  green  asr 
an  emerald,  with  their  trees  and  hedges  and 
cattle  fill  up  the  whole  space  from  the  ed^e  of 
the  water;  and  just  opposite  you  is  a  large 
farm-house  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  smooth 
lawn,  embossed  in  old  woods  which  climb  half 
way  up  the  mountains  side  and  discover  above 
them  a  broken  line  of  crag3  that  crown  the 
flcene.  Not  a  single  red  tile,  no  gentleman's 
flaring  house  or  garden  walls  break  m  upon  the 
repose  of  this  Httle  unsuspected  paradise :  but 
Sf2 
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all  is  peace*  rustici^,  and  happy  poverty  in  its 
neatest  most  becoming  attife«^' 

The  following  is  copied  from  Mr.  Gilpin. 

'*  At  tbe  conclusion  of  this  immense  amphi* 
theatre*  into  which  we  last  entered*  we  found 
an  exit  equal  to  the  scene— another  grand 
mountain*  gap  or  portal*  through  which  the 
road  carried  us  up  another  steep  mountain ;  at 
tbe  top  we  paused*  and  looking  back  on  the 
country  we  had  left*  were  presented  with  a 
view  which  wholly  filled  the  imagination. 

*'  It  was  a  retrospect  of  the  amphitheatre  we 
had  just  passed  ^  but  in  a  style  stii)  grander 
than  the  prospect  of  it.  It  was  more  strongly 
marked  with  the  great  outlines  of  composition  ; 
and  was  of  course  more  a  whole. 

"A  wide  vale,  thrown  by  perspective  into  a 
circular  form*  lay  before  the  eye.  Here  also 
the  distant  part  seemed  occupiea  by  the  vale  of 
Grasmere;  but  a  greyish  mist  left  the  idea 
ambiguous.  Beyond  the  lake  arose  various 
mountains*  which  bounded  it ;  and  still  beyond 
these  appear  the  blue  heads  of  other  mountains. 
Those  which  formed  the  side  serenes  of  the  vale 
advancing  forward  from  the  distant  mountains 
beyond  the  lake*  approached  the  eye  in  a  grand 
sweep  by  the  easy  gradations  of  perspective. 

"  The  promontories  and  recesses  of  the  more 
removed  parts  were  marked  by  a  faint  shadow  ; 
till  by  degrees  both  the  sides  screens  growing 
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boldly  on  the  eye,  were  lost  behind  the  two 
cheeks  of  the  craggy  portal^  which  with  the 
road  between  them,  formed  a  foreground  equal 
to  the  scene*  The  whole  view  is  entirely  of 
the  horrid  kind.  Not  a  tree  appeared  to  add 
the  least  cheerfulness  to  it. 

<^Who  would  suppose  these  to  be  descrip- 
tions of  one  and  the  same  place." 

Mr.  Gray  says, — ^  This  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
landscapes  that  art  ever  attempted  to  imitate/' 

But  Mr.  Gilpin  tells  his  readers, — ''The 
whole  view  is  entire^  of  the  horrid  kind.  Not 
a  tree  appeared  to  add  the  least  cheerfulness 
to  it." 

The  white  village,  parish  church,  hanging  in- 
closures,  com  fields,  green  meadows,  with  their 
trees,  hedges,  and  cattle,  seem  to  have  been 
lost  upon  Mr.  Gilpin :  and  yet  that  gentleman's 
descnption  is  not  only  sublime,  but  somewhat 
characteristic.  The  eye  of  Mr.  Gray,  with  an 
exquisite  feeling  for  pastoral  beauty,  was  rivet^p 
ed  on  the  scenes  below.  Mr.  Gilpm  not  deign- 
ing to  approach  them,  dwelt  only  on  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  his  management  of  the .  srial  per- 
spective, is  alike  creditable  to  his  artist-like 
judgment,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
nature. 

But  after  all  that  has  been  said  of  this  scene, 
the  writer  thinks  it  not  oply  inferior  to  others 
in  Grasmere,  but  to  hundreds  in  the  country. 
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Dunmail  Raise,  where  the  countries  o^ 
Westmorland  and  Cumberland  divide,  is  scarce* 
\y  seven  miles  from  Ambleside. 

Mr.  West  says, — •*  The  road  ascends  Dun* 
mail  Raise,  where  lie  the  historic  stones  that 
perpetuate  the  name  and  fall  of  the  last  king 
of  Cumberland,  defeated  there  by  the  Saxoa 
monarch  Edmund,  who  put  out  the  eys  of  the 
two  sons  of  his  adversary,  and  for  his  confeder- 
ating with  Leolin,  King  of  Wales,  first  wasted 
his  kingdom  and  then  gave  it  to  Malccdm, 
king  of  Scots,  who  held  it  in  fee  of  Edmund, 
A.  L>.  944  or  945.  The  stones  are  a  heap  that 
have  the  appearance  of  a  karn  or  barrow.  The 
wall  that  divides  the  counties  is  built  over 
them,  which  proves  their  priority  of  time  in 
that  form." 


^ramnrrr. 


**  Grasmere  Church  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  turnpike  road/' 

Dr.  Bum  says, — <*  Gresmere  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  had  its  name  from  the  grassy 
mere  or  lake  there.  But  anciently  it  was 
never  written  Grasmire,  (much  less  Gras* 
mire),  but  most  commonly  Gresmere,  some* 
times  Gresmire.  From  whence  one  might 
conclude  that  it  received  its  name  from  the 
grise  or  wild  swine,  with  which  this  country 
formerly  abounded. 
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^<  The  parish  of  Gresmere  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Patterdale,  in  the  parish  of  Barton, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  very  ridge  or  top 
of  the  mountains ;  on  the  south  by  the  parish 
of  Windermere,  from  which  it  is  divided  in 
part  by  Stockbridge  Water ;  on  the  west  by  Fur- 
ness  I^elis,  in  Lancashire,  from  which  it  is  di- 
vided by  the  river  Brathay  5  and  on  the  north 
by  part  of  Cumberland,  from  which  it  is  divid- 
ed by  the  ridge  of  mountains  called  Langdale 
Fells,  as  the  water  runs  off  at  each  side  of  the 
mountain. 

•*  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald, 
as  is  supposed,  from  a  well  called  St  Oswald's, 
near  unto  the  church. 

"The  Parsonage  House  stands  about  forty 
yards  west  from  the  church,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  Raisbeck.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Dr. 
Henry  Fleming,  rector  thereof,  in  the  year 
1691."  It  has  been  recently  improved  by  the 
present  rector,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson. 

"At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  church* 
yard,  there  is  a  school  which  was  built  about 
the  year  1685,  at  the  expence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  endowed  by  Mr.  Ambrose,  the  then 
rector,  with  fifty  pounds.  Anthony  Dawson, 
of  Grasmere  gave  seven  pounds,  the  interest 
thereof  to  go  towards  the  support  and  main* 
tainance  of  a  schoolmaster." 

Dr.  Bum  calls  the  river  from  Dunmail  Raise 
to  Grasmere  Lake,  Raisbeck ;  but  from  that 
Jake  to  Windermere  he  names  it  Rothay. 
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The  church  is  encircled  by  a  large  plain  of 
rich  enclosures,  having  at  its  south  end  the 
lake.  The  lake,  whioi  is  perhaps  not  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  curcumference,  has 
a  well  defined  and  beautifully  embayed  courL 
The  island  is  a  pretty  feature,  and  wants  only 
a  tasteful  planting  to  giVe  additional  grace  to 
the  surrounding  scenery :  the  views  ot  the  in- 
land have  a  pleasing  mixture  of  beauty  and 
sublimity,  and  the  spectator  finds  himself  com<> 
pletely  enclosed  in  an  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
tains, from  which  on  all  sides  escape  appears 
impossible. 


i^rtatmtw.   iSiti.€^th 


Thid  view  is  taken  between  West's  Station 
and  the  lake,  and  presents  a  pleasing  view  of 
the  island,  the  church,  and  the  village :  Helm 
Crag  and  Seat  Sandal  are  the  principal  distant 
mountains. 

The  grand  features  of  nature,  when  happily 
congregated,  are  grateful  to  the  sentimentai 
mind ;  but  in  serene  seasons,  when  not  a  breath 
of  air  disturbs  the  waters  of  the  lake,  how  beau- 
tiful the  reflections  on  its  gloss^r  bosom,  par- 
ticularly when  the  almost  motionless  clouds 
hang  upon  the  mountains,  or  the  receding 
objects  are  swimming  in  celestial  azure.  Such 
is  the  scene  which  may  frequently  be  en- 
joyed from  the  new  room  at  the  south  end  of 
the  lake. 
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**  Tbe  deep  hash  of  Orasmere  Tale,  the  towDi 
Chiming  throan^  mournful  silence,  and  the  lake 
Reflecting  all  Ihe  heavens  s 

So  have  I  seen  the  thore^ 
Mid  sunshine  blended  with  the  sleeping  waters 
iu  unobserred  union  fair  and  still, 
O  blessed  Uke." 

ThtCity  of  ike  Plmgue. 


The  church-yard  of  Grasmere,  shaded  by  aged 
pines  and  sycamores,  is  interesting  to  those 
who  court  silence  and  solitude.  Some  charita* 
ble .  stranger  has  lately  added  the  mournful 
yew,  a  tree  sacred  to  such  situations. 

The  church  at  Grasmere  is  commodious,  and 
more  than  su£Scient  for  the  congregation  it 
usually  receives. 

Mrs.  Knott  has  lately  presented  the  pdrish« 
oners  with  a  valuable  clock. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ambleside  had  previous* 
ly  been  honoured  with  a  similar  mark  of  her 
kindness  and  liberality* 

The  Red  Lion  Inn,  which  stands  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  church,  is  an  admirable 
situation  for  those  who  desire  to  make  excur- 
sions. 


So 
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Untterlip  mtloi. 


Butterlip  How,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ex* 
quisite  elavations  of  moderate  he^ht  in  Gras- 
meret  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Rais- 
beck,  and  at  the  east  by  the  roaa  lying  be* 
tween  the  Red  Lion  and  the  Swan  inns.  At  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  ground  there  is  a  bridge 
dver  the  riyer  Raisbecki  called  White  Bridge, 
and  near  it  a  gate  opemng  to  a  foot  road^whicb 
Butterlip  "'  '^     -    -  -  - 


^  oyer  Butterlip  How  to  Goody  Bridge^ 

Imd  isjoined  bythe  horse  road  from  the  church 
to  Easedale*  The  aboye  foot  road  connecting 
the  bridges  is  profuse  in  its  charms,  and  may 
be  taken  on  the  fayourable  parts  of  broken 
days^  in  a  round  from,  either  of  the  inns. 

The  road  is  flat  for  a  short  distance^  as  it 
rises,  the  two  branches  of  Easedale  appear  with 
the  rocky  mountains  which  grandtf  tower  a« 
bove  them,  but  this  scene  is  much  improyed  br 
adyancing  a  few  yards  up  the  hill,  on  the  leu 
of  the  road:  there  Colddale  Fell,  separates 
the  Easedales,  and  the  water  fall  in  the  soutben 
Easedale,  present  an  assembli^e  of  objects^ 
so  refreshing  to  the  eye,  that  few  can  part  with 
wiihoat  catting  more  thaa  **  one  longing  lin« 
gering  look/'  The  lower  end  of  Helm  Crag 
<»ita  off  the  ciikiyated  part  of  Easedale,  but  the 
river  may  be  observed  winding  among  trees 
and  addine  to  the  fascinations  of  the  scene. 
This  will  be  found  No.  twenty-four  of  the 
small  etchings. 
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Helm  Omgif^  here  ^  good  objects  but  Wk  the 

scene  just  described  its  southern  side  only  i| 

required  to  perfect  the  composition.     Here 

may  be  observed  all  the  road  from  the  Town 

Endp  with  the  many  pretty  farms  aad  cottages 

^  on  each  side  of  it  up  to  the  zig-zag  road  over 

i  the  Raiset  with  Seat  Sandal,  Fairfieldt  Great 

\  ^^X*  Stone  Arthur,  Green  How.  and  all  the 

t  mountain  arrangement  nearly  to  Nab  Scar,  the 

:  end  of  which  mav  be  aeen  rising  above  Town 

r  End  and  HoUin  Grove.    On  the  side  of  Seist 

\  Sandal  are  faint  indications  of  the  road  from 

Grasmere  to  Patterdale. 

Ascending  fVom  this  place  to  the  crown  of 
the  bill,  n  most  glorious  panorama  of  the  sur<F 
rounding  vale  is  gained.  The  lake,  the  churchf 
and  the  neighbouring  dwellings^  with  Loughs 
rigg  in  a  ffo^  fini^ing  line,  are  here  in  such 
beauty,  that  the  eye  of  Gray  had  been  rivets 
•d  to  them,  and  surely  the  elegant  but  fastidi* 
ous  Gilpin  had  deigned  'a  few  words  in  praise 
of  a  dale  so  sweetly  and  so  happily  tranquiuzed. 

It  was  upon  this  or  some  other  of  the  neigh- 
bouring eminences,  that  Hutchinson  stood  when 
be  '^  viewed  the  whole  circle,  and  was  delight- 
ed with  the  situation"*-*'*  the  [fields  were  fuU 
of  freshness  and  verdure,  the  scene  was  orna- 
mented with  a  few  humble  cottages,  dispersed 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  amon^  which  the 
0acred  fime  stood  solemnly  superior-r-the  hilb 
were  here  and  there  graced  with  a  few  trees, 
Md  animated  with  white  flocks  of  sheep.^— It 
aeemed  to  be  the  vale  of  peace/* 
Sg2 
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Hollin  Grove  may  here  be  plainly  aeeii  :— 
the  larch  plantation  over  it  looks  like  the  waves 
of  a  troubled  sea.  Allan  Bank,  and  some 
other  buildings  are  hidden  by  trees. 

!FVom  the  top  of  the  crag  above  Mr.  John 
Fleming's,  the  prospect  towards  Loughrigg  is 
exquisite.  Allan  Bank,  with  its  rocky  and 
wooded  background,  is  perhaps  seen  better 
hence,  than  in  any  other  point  of  view.  A 
hill  called  the  How,  which  is  a  little  south  of 
Botterlip  How,  was  a  first  rate  stand  till  it  was 
overgrown  with  trees. 

Allan  Bank,  the  seat  of  — —  Crump,  Esq., 
is  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  road  lead- 
ing from  the  Red  Lion  inn  to  Easedale.  From 
some  places  on  the  avenue  to  Allan  Bank, 
Helm  Crag,  with  the  intermediate  objects,  is  a 
pretty  evf^iU^  if  the  expression  may  be  allow* 
ed,  andf  the  lake,  the  church,  and  village, 
are  in  a  masterly  armjigement  with  the  middle 
grounds. 

Allan  Bank  is  at  a  short  distance  from  a 
rocky  cove,  which  extends  from  Hag's  Head 
towards  Silver  How.  Hag's  Head,  richly  co- 
vered with  trees,  shelters  a  kitchen  garden  from 
the  northern  blast.  Amongst  the  wooded  pre«> 
cipices  an  enviable  walk  might  be  conducted^ 
which  would  at  once  promote  health  and  re- 
creation. From  Allan  Bank,  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  eye  finds  abundance  of  amusement, 
Seat  Sandal,  and  all  the  lofty  mountains  south 
of  it,  are  seen  sublimely  towering  over  the 
pretty  undulating  Butterlip  and  other  eleva- 
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tions ;  but  the  lake,  the  church,  the  village, 
with  the  neighbouring  seats  and  farms,  appear 
in  few  instances  objects  of  greater  terrestrial 
beauty,  than  as  seen  from  Allan  Bank. 


It  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  foot 
road  from  the  Swan  into  Easedale,  meets  the 
horse  road  from  the  Red  Lion,  near  Goody 
Bridge,  which  is  over  Easedale  Beck.  Ease- 
dale  IS  an  arm  of  the  vale  ofGrasmere:  it  is, 
in  places,  profusely  wooded,  and  charmingly 
sequestered  amonnst  the  mountains.  A  little 
beyond  Goody  Bridge,  on  the  left,  are  a 
few  picturesque  houses  likewise  called  Goody 
Bridge.  Some  stepping  stones  upon  the  ri- 
ver, with  these  buildings,  and  a  beautiful- 
ly wooded  rock  above  them  with  Helm  Crag, 
have  made  a  composition.  No.  twenty-five  of 
the  large,  and  No.  twenty-three  of  the  small 
etching.^  The  rocks  called  the  Lion  and  the 
Lamb  cannot  be  seen  from  this  place. 

Having  passed  Goody  Bridge,  about  a  mile 
from  the  church,  is  Steel  Bridge.  This  is  an 
artist-like  object,  and  the  trees  about  it,  with 
Helm  Crag,  (which  here  loses  its  rugged  front), 
is  a  delicious  little  picture* 


Steel  Bridge  conducts  the  traveller  into  a 
a  flat  meadow,  where  Sour  Milk  Gill,  which 
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woceeds  from  Easedale  Tani^  is  presented  to 
jiis  view,  which  next  rests  on  a  little  stone 
bridge  rudely  constructed,  but  which  the  band 
of  relentless  time  has  made  interesting  in  de- 
cay, and  a  good  subject  for  the  pencU/  Cold* 
dale  Fell,  with  the  water  fall,  is  an  admirable 
background  to  this  bridge.  This  valley  is 
charmingly  picturesque,  for  in  every  direction, 
the  eye  and  the  heart  must  feel  that  animated 
pleasure  which  arises  from  the  contemplaticm 
of  uocontaminated  nature. 

If  to  him  who  has  known  sickness-^-as  Gray 
«ings» 

**  Tbc  meftnest  floweret  of  tbc  vale. 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  fale» 
The  commoD  sttn,  the  air,  the  skits, 
■■  are  opeainy  pandise/* 

^  How  exqubite  the  treat  which  a  valetudina- 
rian  must  experience,  while  rejoicing  in  the 
first  days  of  renovated  health,  he  gazes  on 
scenes  like  tbose  just  described! 

Blind  Tarn  Gill,  on  the  left,  is  a  house  on 
the  side  of  a  stream  issuing  from  Blind  Tarn,  a 
mossy  flat  king  at  the  feet  of  steep  crags. 
Easedale  and  Bremer  Head  on  the  right,  are 
enveloped  in  native  trees.  Beyond  Uie  mea- 
dows the  water  passes  over  a  rugged,  bed,  and 
is  occasionally  agitated  into  beauty.  All  the 
accompaniments  are  wiUUy  romantic.  The 
road  to  the  tain  leaves  the  river,  but  it  meets 
it  a^ain  in  a  still  more  fretAil  mood^  being  nre* 
cipitated  over  a  succession  of  rude  rocks^  which 
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tfaoQgh  not  always  perpendicular,  are  frequent- 
ly of  such  a  cast  as  to  claim  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  the  pedestrian,  who  sometimes 
is  nearer,  but  oftener  at  a  distance  from  the 
streami  at  last  reaches  the  lake  at  its  outlet. 


Hasedaie  Tarn,  which  is  one  of  the  larjgest 
of  the  elevated  lakes,  is  engulphed  in  precipit- 
ous mountains,  with  large  rocks  projecting  from 
their  sides;  Colddale  Fell  shelters  this  tarn 
upon  the  north  and  west.  Blakerigg,  a  prodi- 
gious mass  of  rock,  appears  over  the  head  of  the 
water,  when  observed  from  its  foot ;  north  of 
which,  about  one  hundred  yards,  this  view  is 
taken. 

From  the  foot  of  this  tarn  there  is  a  pretty 
peep  at  Hollin  Grove  with  Nab  Scar,  and 
Wans  Fell  Pike  beyond  it.  Lancaster  Sands» 
in  clear  weather,  may  be  observed,  in  extreme 
i&tance.  Near  the  sheep-fold,  at  the  head 
of  the  lake,  and  from  other  places  south  of  the 
sheep-fold,  there  are  some  smgular  views  over 
its  outlet :  at  the  outlet  the  land  is  compaatively 
flat ;  the  distance  is  the  barrier  mountains  be- 
tween Orasmere  and  Kydal,  the  principal  here 
seen  are  the  Great  Ri^  and  Green  How.  It  was 
kk  the  afternoon  of  a  beautiful  day  that  the  writer 
made  his  last  excursion  to  Easedale  Tarn,  and 
taw  it  under  the  most  auspicious  circumstancs. 
Beneath  a  lengthened  shade  from  Blakerigg^ 
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were  seen  the  sleeping  waters  doubling  the  ob^ 
jects  at  their  feet.  Bursting  at  intervals  from 
transient  clouds  which  sailed  along  in  slow  and 
solemn  majesty,  the  sun  alternately  illuminated 
the  distant  and  the  near  grounds;  the  locd 
trees  were  fresh  and  in  happy  combinations: 
the  distant  shadows  of  a  deen  etherial  blue,  and 
the  changes  which  took  place,  though  to  a 
careless  eye  almost  imperceptible,  rendered 
the  land  scene,  to  one  eagerly  awake  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  grand  and  impressive^  but 
of  much  higher  value  from  the  addition  of  re- 
flectiou. 

From  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  under  the 
influence  of  a  most  brilliant  sunshine,  was  pre* 
sented  with  its  two  lions  and  two  lambs,  the 
top  of  Helm  Crag,  set  off  by  the  grand  back- 
ground. Seat  Sandal  and  Fairfield,  in .  deep 
shade,  from  a  dark  cloud  towering  above  them. 

From  Easedale  Tarn  it  is  a  pleasant  stroll  to 
Stickle  Tarn,  and  the  way  to  it  is  up  the  steep 
side  of  the  hill,  having  Blakerigg  on  the  right : 
passing  from  the  top  of  the  mouotaiQ,  Lan^- 
dale  Pikes  will  be  soon  in  sight,  and  afterwards 
the  tarn. 

By  way  of  variety,  the  tourist  can  descend 
direct  to  Blind  Tarn  Gill,  having  Sour  Milk 
Gill  considerably  on  the  left,  and  baying  in 
front  the  White  Swan  and  all  the  neighbouring 
dwellings,  with  pleasant  openings  between 
Wans  Fell  and  Loughrigg,  towards  the  distant 
country.    At  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  way 
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is  under  finely  wooded  rocks  to  Blind  Tarn  Gill, 
from  which  it  is  only  a  short  distance  to  Steel 
Bridge,  already  mentioned. 


A  journey  to  the  top  of  Helm  Crag  may,  to 
some,  afford  pleasure,  as  it  exhibits  a  series  of 
scenes,  differing  much  from  any  others  in  the 
countiY.  The  way  to  it  from  either  of  the  Inns 
is  by  Goody  Bridge  to  Thornyhow^  a  house  ly- 
ing at  the  foot  of  Helm ;  and  from  thence, 
across  a  field  (having  on  the  right  the  House 
called  Under  Helm)  to  a  wall  on  the  top  of 
Long  Crag.  The  wall  and  the  path  on  its  side 
presently  turn  at  right  angles,  up  a  steep  part 
of  the  hill,  when  the  road  feaves  the  wall,  and» 
afler  many  zig  zags,  leads  to  the  mountain's 
top. 

The  summit  of  Helm  is  one  of  the  most  rug«r 

§ed  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Liop  is  a  pro^ 
.  igious  stone,  and  the  Lamb,  which  is  near  it, 
is  not  a  small  one ;  but  there  are  two  other 
stones  north  of  the  first  two,  and  the  pairs  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other.  Only  one 

{)air  can  be  seen  from  the  south  end  of  the  vid* 
ey.  The  stones  on  Helm  appear  as  if  they  had 
fallen  perpendicularly,  for  tney  rest  iq>on  each  ' 
other  m  every  possible  direction,  forming  deep 
and  frightful  fissures,  and  perhaps  caverns^ 
which  were  never  diligently  explored. 

3H 
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From  the  top  of  Hdm  the  road  to  Keswick 
may  be  seen  all  the  way  from  Tarn  End  to 
Dunmail  Raise:  from  the  Kaise  on  the  left  rises 
Steel  Fell,  and  on  the  right  Seat  SandaL     Be* 
tween  these  mountains  appear  Helvelljoi  and 
Whelpside,  and  through  the  ^p  the  furrowed 
sides  of  Saddleback.     This  is  a  set  of  fine 
mountain  lines.    Between  Helvellyn  and  Seat 
Sandal,  Dolly  Waggon  Pike,  or,  as  the  Patter- 
dale  people  call  it,  Calka  Pike,  is  seen.     The 
houses  called  Tarn  How  and  Town  H^,  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  Raise,  are  here  in  full  view. 
Broad  Raine  is  at  the  bottom  of  Seat  SandaL 
Under  Fairfield,  the  Great  Rigg>  Gre^i  How, 
and  Nab  Scar,  are  situate  the  houses  caDed  Gill 
Side,   Winter    Seeds,     Knott   Houses,    Beck 
Houses,  the  Swan  Inn,  Forest  Side,  Hdttin 
Grove,  Town  End,  chiefly  lying  between  the 
road  and  the  feet  of  the  mountains. 

At  the  end  of  Nab  Scar  is  seen  part  of  Wans 
Fell;  on  its  right,  Loughri^g,  and  between 
them,  Windermere,  with  the  far  distant  country 
beyond  it— a  most  gratifying  exhibition  of  tike 
perspective  aerial  ndien  observed  under  favour- 
able circumstances. 

Calmly  reposing  under  Loughri^g  and  Silver 
How,  may  be  seen  the  Lake  and  the  Church, 
with  all  the  seats,  farms,  and  cottages,  and 
Esthwaite  Water,  with  its  neighbouring  petty 
elevations,  succeeded  on  the  right  by  the  more 
splendid  mountains  of  Coniston,  of  which  the 
Old  Man  and  Dove  Crags  are  the  principal 
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The  Great  and  the  Little  Carrs  also  lift  up  their 
heads ;  these  are  a  part  of  that  grand  combina-i 
tion  so  grateful  to  the  traveller,  which  greet  his 
view  as  he  passes  from  Colwith  Bridge,  up  Little 
Langdale,  towards  Blea  Tarn. 

Over  Easedale  swell  all  the  mountain  tops 
between  Silver  How  and  Harrison's  Stickle, 
including  Yew  Crag,  Blind  Tarn  top,  and  Blake- 
rigg,  at  the  foot  of  which,  almost  encircled  by 
steeps,  we  gain  a  peep  at  Easedale  Tam^  and 
the  white  stream  issumg  from  it.  Pavey  Ark, 
Colddale  Pike,  and  the  High  Raise,  are  seen 
beyond  the  Tarn.  Colddale  Fell  is  its  northern 
protector:  this  fell  separates  the  Easedales,  and 
on  that  side  which  ioins  the  upper  Easedale, 
an  immense  rock  called  Deer  Bields,  meets  the 
eye.  Helm  Crag  and  Deer  Bields  are  two  of 
the  fortresses  of  cunnine  Reynard.  Probably 
Helm  Crag  is  the  place  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Gil- 
pin^ in  the  following  words : 

**  The  depreciations  of  foxes  are  the  only  de- 

I>redations  to  which  the  cottagers  in  these  val- 
ies  are  exposed.  Our  postUuon  pointed  to  a 
rugged  part  of  the  summit  of  a  rocky  moun- 
tain on  the  left,  which  he  told  us  was  the  great 
harbour  of  these  animals.  Here  they  bred; 
from  hence  they  infested  the  .country ;  and  to 
this  inaccessible  asylum  they  retreated  in  the 
hour  of  alarm." 

The  chain  of  mountains  extending  from 
Helm  Cra^  on  the  north-west,  and  sheltering 
Easedale  ftom  the  north,  is  called  the  Carrs,  of 
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which  there  is  the  upper  and  the  lower  Carrs  ; 
between  the  Carrs  and  Steel  Fell  is  a  hollow 
called  Green  Bum.  On  that  end  of  Steel  Fril 
which  rises  above  Green' Bum  there  are  two  pro- 
jections called  the  High  and  the  Low  Knotts. 

Mr.  Budworth,  speaking  of  Helm  Crag,says» 
**  our  guide  was  never  on  it  but  once,  and  nei- 
ther he  nor  Partridge  remembers  that  it  has 
been  visited  by  stan^rs.'*  This  seems  extra- 
ordinary, whefl  its  vi^nitv  to  the  inns  and  the 
public  road,  and  the  excellent  display  of  objects 
n^om  its  summit,  are  full  of  fair  comfort  and 
encouragement  to  the  lovers  of  elevated  sta- 
tions. 

From  the  crags  on  Helm  an  additional  vari- 
ety  may  be  given.  The  walk,  by  descending 
to  a  wall  on  the  north-west,  and  by  that  wall 
down  to  the  bottom  of  Green  Bum,  and  by  the 
stream,  a  short  distance  to  some  stepping- 
stones  leading  to  a  farm  house,  called  Tam 
H0W9  which  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  public  road  at  the  turnpike  gate  at  Town 
Head. 

The  principal  scenes  in  Grasmere  hkving 
been  noticed,  and  the  means  of  approaching 
those  scenes  (excepting  the  northern  Easedale, 
through  which,  in  due  time,  the  traveller  will 
be  conducted,)  the  writer  will  now  proceed 
from  Dunmail  Raise  to  Keswick. 

From  Dunmail  Raise,  all  the  way  to  Wy- 
bum  Water,  the  road  on  the  right  is  bocmded 
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by  craggy  mountains,  all  verging  from  the 
mighty  Helvellyn,  which  rises  pre-eminent  above 
them. 

On  the  right  of  the  Raise  is  a  river  which 
divides  the  counties ;  this  river  in  wet  weather 
presents  a  number  of  noble  water-falls. 

The  lake,  bounded  on  the  left  by  mountains, 
or  rather  hills,  is  seen  at  the  end  of  the  valley. 
This  valley  being  barren  of  wood  has  little  to 
interest  the  stranger :  the  western  summits  are, 
however,  not  ill-shapen,  and,  if  native  trees 
were  planted  and  encouraged  the  scenery  would 
eventually  be  greatly  improved. 

Between  the  Raise  and  the  Inn  called  Horse 
Head,  the  rocks  on  the  right  are  called  Ri^ 
knotts.  Black  Crag,  and  Fellside.  On  the 
having  cleared  Steel  Fell,  is  Nab  Crag,  and  a 
green  cove  between  them  called  Dale  Head, 
which  runs  up  to  thp  pass  between  Grasmere 
and  Borrowdsue* 

The  Horse  Head,  an  excellent  public  house, 
not  quite  eight  miles  from  Ambleside,  is  a 
convenient  station  for  those  who  wish  tc  avail 
themselves  of  the  captivating  scenery  on  Wy- 
burn  Water,  being  distant  from  it  little  more 
than  half  a  mile. 

The  summit  of  Helvellyn  cannot  be  seen 
from  the  Horse  Head,  nor  from  any  part  of  the 
toad  short  of  about  three  miles  from  Keswick ; 
but  the  mountain  track  approaching  it  may  be 
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observed  from  the  door  of  the  inn ;  this  track 
\vinds  precipitously  up  the  Middle  Tongae, 
between  Fellside  and  Whelpside. 

Opposite  the  Inn  is  the  Chapel,  a  small 
place,  for  a  small  congregation ;  the  popula- 
tion of  Wyburn  being  inconsiderable. 

Looking  immediately  across  the  valley,  frova 
the  back  of  the  house,  may  be  observed  a  stream 
of  water  passing  amongst  rocks,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  little  lake,  called  Harrop  Tarn,  si- 
tuate under  Tarn  Crag,  a  rock  seen  beyond  the 
rivuleU 

The  foot  road  from  the  Horse  Head  to  the 
western  side  of  Wyburn  Water  leaves  the 
turn-pike  road  at  the  first  house  on  the  Keswick 
road ;  it  crosses  the  valley  diagonally  to  a  few 
houses,  called  the  City  of  Wyburn.  The 
horse  road  is  about  one  hundred  yards  beyond 
the  Cherry  Tree,  which  was  formerly  a  public 
house.  Above  the  Cherry  Tree  rises  Whelp- 
side, high  on  the  side  of  which  is  Grey  Crag, 
and  beyond  them  Ash  Crags :  from  the  Cherry 
Tree  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  lake. 

Wyburn  Water,  Leaths  Water,  Thirlmere, 
or  (according  to  Dr.  Burn)  Brackmeer,  is  more 
than  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  mile  across.  The  western 
shore  is  irregular,  and  formed  into  many  beau- 
tiful bays.  A  singular  Alpine  bridge  conn^t* 
ing  two  far  out-stretching  promontories,  cuts 
the  lake  in  two  not  very  unequal  parts. 
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The  specimen  of  the  lake  offered  from  its 
travelling  side  is  not  good  ;  its  principal  beau- 
ties being  seen  from  the  western  shore.  Mrs. 
Radcliffe,  like  others  who  have  written  upon 
it^  seems  not  to  have  deviated  from  the  turn- 
pike road,  for  she  says^  '*  this  is  a  long,  but 
narrow,  and  unadorned  lake,  having  little  else 
than  walls  and  rocky  fells  starting  from  its  mar- 
"*  gin/'  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
did  not  traverse  the  western  side,  for,  had  she 
done  so,  the  public  would  doubtless  have  been 
much  gratified  b^  her  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  finest  scenes  in  nature. 

Wybum  Water,  as  it  is  generally  called  by 
the  inhabitants,  or  Leaths  Water,  more  pro- 
perlv,  after  the  name  of  the  owner,  may  be  vi- 
sited from  Ambleside,  or  Keswick,  or  from  the 
inn  at  Wyburn. 

The  western  side  of  the  lake  can  only  be  tra- 
velled on  foot,  or  on  horseback,  the  roads  being 
sometimes  steep,  but  oftener  rugged  :  the  dis- 
tance from  Keswick  over  the  bridge  which  cuts 
the  lake  in  two,  is  thirteen  miles ;  round  the 
head  of  the  lake  it  is  about  sixteen.  From  Am- 
bleside, round  the  foot  of  the  lake,  it  is  upwards 
of  twenty-four  miles ;  but  over  the  bridge 
about  twenty. 

The  road  passing  the  lake  on  the  left  passes  on 
its  margin,  over  many  nigged  knolls,  and  under 
the  steep  and  shaggy  brow  of  Helvellyn,  which 
rises  on  the  right.  This  road  has  in  prospect 
Bull  Crag,  Fisher  Crag,  and  Raven  Crag,  which. 
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from  faTourile  points,  are  severally  objects  of 
great  inter«st  i  but  here  the  connecting  lines 
are  straight,  and  the  whole  is  a  tasteless  coid^ 
bination. 

At  something  more  than  nine  miles  ands 
half  from  Ambleside^  a  road  on  the  left  leaves 
the  turn-pike  road,  and  passes  the  bridges  to 
Armbath,  at  the  foot  of  the  lakes.  From  th^ 
above  deviation  the  tum*pike  road  is  steep, 
nearly  to  the  tenth  mile-stone;  and  if  the  i»n»* 
pect  westward  has  any  charms,  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  embayed  coast.  Armbath  is,  however^  a 
cheerful  object. 


From  a  field  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  road, 
and  a  little  short  of  the  tenth  mile-stone,  the 
view  of  the  vale  of  St.  John  presents  a  most 
aingularlv  interesting  assemblage  of  the  wild 
and  the  lovely :  the  road  for  more  than  a  mile 
is  seen  wandering  through  sweet  enclosures, 
luxuriantly  enrobed  in  native  woods,  idijch  not 
oqly  bedeck  the  valley,  but  travel  up  the  rocky 
steeps.  The  Hpw,  in  a  line  of  superior  beauty, 
bound.^  the  vale  upon  the  left,  and  the  descent 
from  Helvellyn  northwaixl  on  the  right.  The 
bottom,  which  is  narrow,  is  still  more  contract* 
ed,  where  the  southern  end  o£  Naddle  Fell 
pushes  boldly  towards  the  rock  of  SU  John, 
scarcely  leaving  room  for  the  river  and  the  road 
upon  its  margin. 
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Wanthwaite  Crags    appear  over  St  John^d 

^  feock,    and    the    elegantly    lined   Saddleback 

^  finishes    an   elongated  perspective   of  as  fine 

'  forms,  and  in  as  tasteful  an  assemblage,  as  any 

to  be  found  in  the  north  of  England. 

;  How  Mr.  Gilpin  could  admire  the  fir^t  sight 

^  of    Wybufn  Water,   as  presented  from   Dun- 

'  mail  Raise,  in  preference  to  this  first  sight  of 

'  St,  John's  Vale,  cannot  easily  be  accounted  for. 

^^  The  Entrance  into  Cumberland  presents  us 
'  with  a  scene  very  strongly  marked  with  the 

^  sublime;  grander,  though' less  picturesque,  than 

the  amphitheatre  we  had  passed.  It  is  a  vista  of 
mountains  pursuing  each  other,  if  I  may  so 
phrase  it,  through  an  easy  descent  of  not  less 
than  six  or  eight  miles,  and  closed  at  the  distant 
end  by  Wythburn  Lake,  a  considerable  piece  of 
water. 

'<  This  scene  is  great  in  all  Its  parts,  and  in  its 
general  composition.  The  mountains,  of  which 
die  side  screens  of  this  vista  are  formed,  fall  ge- 
nerally in  easy  lines,  and  range  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two  miles  from  each 
other.  But  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  a  distance 
of  this  kind,  for,  as  the  mountain  rises  gradu- 
ally from  its  base>  we  cannot  easily  fix  where  it 
begins.  It  is  enough  to  observe,  that  through 
the  whole  immensity,  of  the  view  before  us 
there  appeared  no  disproportion/' 

If  any  thing  from  this  place  can  appear  in  the 
shape  of  composition,  it  is  the  first  ^ight  of  the 

Si 
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lake,  nvhere  Steel  Fell,  on  the  left,  as  aside 
screen,  shuts  out  the  poverty  of  the  western  side 
of  the  dale  \  that  side  screen  lost  there  is  a 
striking  disproportion  in  the  barrier  mountains. 
Again  he  says,  "  Beyond  Wyburn  Lake  we 
deviated  into  a  mere  scene  of  mountains.  Na- 
ture seemed  to  have  aimed  at  some  mode  of 
composition,  which  she  had  left  unfinished;  but 
it  was  difficult  to  conceive  what  species  of  land- 
scape she  meant ;  a  valley  or  a  wooded  recess;  a 
barren  scene,  or  a  cultivated  one.  There  was 
a  mixture  of  all. 

'*  This  miscellaneous  passage,  however,  did 
tiot  continue  long.  It  appeared  only  a  short 
interruption  of  tlie  grand  vista  from  which  we 
had  deviated  at  the  lake  of  Wyburn,  and  into 
whidi  we  now  returned.  Nature,  however, 
seemed  to  have  spent  her  force  in  her  first  ef- 
fort, which  was  greatly  superior  to  the  se-> 
cbnd.'' 

It  is  presumed  that  few  will  be  able  to  prC'^ 
fer,  with  Mr.  Gilpin,  the  vale  of  Wyburn,  to 
that  of  St.  John.  How  beautiful  is  the  short  de« 
scription  of  this  valley  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe» 

"  As  we  ascended  towards  Helvellyn,  we 
looked  back  throHgh  this  rocky  vista  to  the 
sweet  vale  of  St.  John,  lengttiening  the  per- 
spective, and  saw,  as  through  a  telescope,  the 
broad  broken  steps  of  Saddleback  and  the  points 
of  Skiddaw,  darkly  blue,  closing  it  on  the 
tnorth. 
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On  the  lefl  of  the  road,  a  little  beyond  the 
tenth  mile-stone,  till  obscured  by  an  ill-judged 
plantation  of  larches,  there  was  an  excellent 
fore-ground  of  rocks,  not  only  for  St.  John's 
Vale,  but  for  Wyburn  Water. 

The  road  descends  pleasantly.  Nearly  at  the 
bottom  oi  the  steepest  part  of  the  hill  on  the 
left  is  the  avenue  to  Dale  Head,  the  seat  of 
John  Stanger  Leaths,  Esq.  Mr.  Leaths  has 
greatly  altered  and  added-  to  thii  venerable 
building.  The  woods  to  the  north  of  the  house 
boast  much  natural  beauty.  The  surrounding 
wilds  would  be  infinitely  more  attractive  if  as 
much  could  be  said  for  the  woods  to  the  south. 

At  the  first  bridge  in  St.  John's  Vale  there  is 
a  public  house,  called  the  King's  Head ;  this 
house  presents  a  good  temporary  residence  for 
the  pupils  of  nature. 

.A  number  of  curious  water  falls  are  precipi- 
tated from  the  mountains  on  the  right,  which 
depend  on  the  seasons  for  their  form  and  mag- 
nitude, as  well  as  for  their  beauty  or  sublimity* 
In  dry  weather  the  quantity  of  water  is  greatly 
disproportioned  to  the  sunless  hollows  through 
which  it  passes :  then  the  falls  only  appear  at 
intervals,  and  in  narrow  stripings,  and  the 
eye  is  little  gladdened  by  the  paring  exhibition. 
But  the  artist  may  find  great  refreshment  by 
closer  investigation  j  for,  after  a  number  of  dry 
days,  there  are  many  beauties,  which,  thougn 
sometimes  too  diminutive  for  their  rocky  ac- 
3  I  2 
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coropaniments,  are  nevertheless  singularly  well 
adapted  to  the  pallet. 

To  the  untutored  view  a  greater  or  more  im- 
posing display  is  necessary  to  afford  pleasure. 
When  a  well  proportioned  Quantity  of  water  is 

})assed  over  the  unequal  surface  of  a  richly  co- 
oured  rock,  which  thus  aided,  glows  with  bor- 
rowed brightness  and  augmented  beauty  on  the 
delighted  wanderer's  gaze,  the  spectacle  is  re- 
plete with  dazzling  fascination,  and  the  mind 
most  avaricious  of  enjoyment  can  covet  no  more. 
Such  has  been  the  treat  which  here  has  occa- 
sionally fallen  to  the  share  of  the  writer,  who 
has  witnessed  every  appearance  on  this  moun- 
tain's side,  from  tne  pretty  timid  water  spout 
to  the  mighty  roaring  cataract.  After  succes- 
sive days  of  heavy  ram,  the  hollows  before  men- 
tioned, become  insufficient  to  receive  the 
mighty  volume  of  water  which  descends  from 
the  impending  clouds  upon  them,  and  the  mail- 
dening  torrents  are  hurled  from  their  rugged  ele- 
vation with  the  awful  roar  of  thunder :  the  grey 
rocks,  occasionally  tinted  by  pervading  lichens, 
and  still  more  beautifully  enriched  by  many 
greened  mosses  resembling  cushions  of  soft 
velvet,  produce  combinutions  of  colour  the 
most  animated  and  superb,  which,  contrasted 
with  the  milky  hue  of  the  convulsed  waters,  form 
a  picture  of  transcendent  sublimity  and  beauty. 

Few  districts  seem  to  have  been  so  subject  to 
the  numerous  consequences  of  water  spouts  as 
the  neighbourhoods  of  Saddleback  and  HelveU 
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lyn.  Several  have  fallen  within  the  last  fifteen 
years.  On  the  fourth  of  August  1806  one  de- 
scended ten  miles  and  a  half  from  Ambleside, 
which  did  considerable  damage. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  one 
which  happened  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  is  copied  Irom  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

"  This  remarkable  fall  of  water,  which  hap- 
pened at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  22d 
of  August,  1749,  began  with  most  terrible  thun- 
der, and  incessant  lightening,  the  preceding  day 
having  been  extremely  hot  and  sultry.  1  he  in- 
habitants^  for  two  hours  before  the  breaking  of 
the  cloud,  heard  a  strange  noise,  like  the  wind 
blowing  in  the  tops  of  high  trees.  It  is  thought 
to  have  been  a  spout,  or  larger  body  of  water, 
which,  by  the  lightening  incessantly  rarifying 
the  air,  broke  at  once  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  descended  upon  the  valley  below, 
which  is  about  three  miles  long,  half  a  mile 
broad,  and  lies  nearly  east  and  west,  being 
closed  on  the  south  and  north  sides  with  pro- 
digious high,  steep,  and  rocky  mountains.  Leg- 
bert  Fells,  on  the  north  side,  received  almost 
the  whole  cataract,  for  the  spout  did  not  extend 
above  a  mile  in  length :  it  chiefly  swelled  four 
small  brooks,  but  to  so  amazing  a  degree,  that 
the  largest  of  them,  called  Catcheety  Gill,  swept 
away  a  mill  and  other  edifices,  in  five  minutes, 
leaving  the  place  where  they  stood  covered 
with  fragments  of  rocks  and  rubbish,  three  or 
four  yards  deep,  insomuch  that  one  of  the  milU 
i^tones  coiUd  not  be  found.    During  the  violence 
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of  the  storm,  the  fragments  of  rocks  which  roll- 
ed down  the  mountains  choked  up  the  old  course 
of  this  brook ;  but  the  water  forcing  its  way 
through  a  shivery  rock,  formed  a  chasm  four 
vards  wide,  and  about  eight  or  nine  deep.  The 
brooks  lodged  such  quantities  of  gravel  and  sancl 
on  the  meadows,  that  they  were  irrecoverably 
lost.  Many  huge  pieces  of  rocks  were  carried 
a  ccnsiderable  way  into  the  fields,  some  larger 
than  a  team  of  ten  horses  could  move,  and  one 
of  them  measuring  nineteen  yards  about.'* 

Mr.  Clarke,  in  his  description  of  these  lakes, 
gives  the  following  description  of  this  awful  in- 
undation. 

•*  In  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  August,  noises 
were  heard  in  the  air,  gusts  of  wind  at  intervals 
burst  forth  with  great  violence,  and  were  almost 
instantaneously  succeeded  by  a  dead  calm.  In 
this  country  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to 
the  bosom-winds,  and  whirlwinds,  the  howling 
of  the  tempest  among  the  rocks  and  mountains 
gives  them  no  serious  alarm :  on  this  evening 
the  inhabitants  went  to  repose  at  their  usual 
hour.  About  one  in  the  morning,  a  heavy  rain 
began,  and  before  four  o'clock  the  whole  face 
of  the  lower  country  was  covered  with  water, 
many  feet  in  depth :  several  houses  were  beat 
down  by  the  torrents,  and  others  filled  with 
sand  to  tlie  first  story.  Legberthwaite  mill  was 
totally  destroyed,  and  not  one  stone  left  upon 
another;  even  the  mill-stones  were  washed 
away,  one  of  them  has  not  yet  been  discovered, 
the  other  was  found  at  some  considerable  dis- 
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Utnce.      The  affrighted  inhabitants  climbed  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  for  preservation,  and  there  * 
waited  for  the  subsiding  of  the  waters.     One 
Mounsey,  of  Wallthwaite,  when  he  came  down 
stairs  in  the  morning,   found  hi^  doors  burst 
open  by  the  violence  of  the  floods,  and  utensils 
and  timber  floating  in  his  lower  rooms.     At 
Lobthwaite,  the  most  remarkable  vestiges  of 
this  inundation  are  to  be  seen ;  stones  piled  up- 
on each  other,  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
yards,  many  of  which  are  upwards  of  twenty 
ton  weight.    The  distance  between  Lobthwaite 
and  Wolf  Crag  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  very  little  water  could  be  collected 
above  Wolf  Crag ;  the  fall  of  rain  or  water  spout 
did  not  extend  above  eight  miles,  so  that  it  is 
astonishing  such  a  quantity  of  water  could  fall 
in  so  small  a  space  of  country.     At  Fornside, 
all  was  devastation ;  trees  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  immense  beds  of  wreck  and  gravel 
covered  the  lands,  whilst  at  Mill  Fell,  three 
miles  distant,  the  country  men  were  leading 
home  their  com  all  night,  in  fstir  weather;  a 
practice  not  unusual  when  there  are  signs  of  a 
change.*' 

All  along  the  vale  of  St.  John,  from  the  tenth 
mile-stone  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  half  a  mile  be- 
yond the  eleventh,  there  is  a  most  captivating 
succession  of  scenery. 

Near  the  Smithy  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  the 
retrospect  is  over  St.  John's  Vale  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  Helvellyn,  for  his  head  cannot  here  be 
seen.    This  view,  though  not  without  interest, 
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Is  greatly  inferor  to  that  from  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  tenth  mile-stone. 

On  the  left,  a  little  beyond  the  Smithy,  is  a 
capital  farm  house,  called  Bridge  End,  well 
shaded  by  stately  trees,  with  the  hill  called  the 
How,  towering  over  the  whole,  and  making  a 
a  pretty  composition,  From  this  place  the  road 
is  down  hill  to  Smeathwaite  Bridge,  which  is 
over  the  river  Greta,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Bure, 
which  runs  from  Leaths  Water  (or  according  to 
Dr.  Bum,  Braik  Water)  through  part  of  "the 
vale  of  St.  John,  to  Keswick,  joming  the  river 
Derwent,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  lake. 

Having  passed  Smeathwaite  Bridge,  a  roaJ 
on  the  right  leads  down  St.  John's  Vale  to 
Threlkeld :  another  road  turns  off  to  the  same 
place  at  the  distance  of  eleven  miles  and  a  quar- 
ter from  Ambleside. 

From  Smeathwaite  Bridge  the  Keswick  road 
is  steep,  but  as  it  rises,  there  is  a  pleasant  back 
view  of  Helvellyn,  with  Bridge  End,  and  its 
encircling  woods.  From  the  top  of  the  hill* 
crossing  the  common,  and  the  dale,  the  road  is 
seen,  having  on  its  left  that  valuable  bed  of 
fuel,  called  Shoulthwaite  Moss.  A  little  beyond 
the  twelftli  mile-stone  the  road  from  the  western 
side  of  Leaths  Water  joins  the  turn-pike  road. 

Naddle  Fell,  which  is  on  the  right,  is  of  a 
moderate  height,  and  shews  a  craggy  surface, 
but  it  is  neither  so  lofty  nor  so  interesting  as  the 
Bend)  a  hill  rising  above  the  moss  on  the  left:* 
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At  the  end  of  th^  comBKNi»  *  toad  tnrak  on 
the  righU  over  Naddle,  to  St  John's  Chi4>cl. 
A  little  further  on  the  traveller  comes  to  Rougha 
Bridge:  on  the  left  is  seen  the  craggy  vistat  and' 
the  nidged  channel  through  whkh  the  waters 
pass,  in  progress  to  this  bridge.  Two  houses 
(one  oa  each  side  of  the  river)  are  seen,  which 
are  called  Shoulthwaite.  Above  the  vista,  on 
the  left»  is  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bend, 
and  on  the  right.  Iron  Crags,  which  presents  as 
nigged  a  set  of  features  as  any  to  be  observed 
cnuie  road  from  Ambleside  to  Keswick.  Froni 
Iron  Crags,  all  the  way  to  the  end  of  CasUerigg 
Fell,  which  is  called  Fott  Crag,  various  otror 
prominences  attract  notice }  the  principal  of 
which  are  Ghite  Crag,  and  Dodd.  The  mountain 
called  Calva,  is  seen  through  an  opening  between 
Skiddaw  and  Saddleback.  On  the  left,  still 
nearer  Keswick,  is  a  house  called  Scott  How, 
above  which  Dodd  appears,  in  front,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  iiaving  Skiddaw  beyond 
them,  are  two  nrettily  wcmled  houses,  odied 
High  and  Low  Nest.  Thirteen  miles  and  three 
quarters  from  Ambleside,  a  horse  road  turns  off 
on  the  right,  by  a  few  picturesque  houses,  call- 
ed Dale  lottom,  to  St.  John's  ChapeL 

Near  this  place  may  be  seen  from  ene  and  the 
same  stand,  die  three  high  mountainB,  Hd?el- 
lyo,  Skiddaw,  and  Saddleback.  Saddleback  is 
in  part  hid  by  Skelthwaite  Crag,  but  unincum- 
bered,  and  a  fiiie  object  at  Causey  Foot,  which 
it  a  good  farm  house,  on  the  left,  sbf Itertd  by 
aged  pines,  and  by  Pott  Crag. 
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Ascending  CasUerigg  Brow,  Saddleback  is 
again  presented ;  and  in  another  direction,  Hel- 
vellyii,  with  Causey  Foot,  and  its  fine  old  trees. 

At  Shoulthwaite  Moss,  which  lies  between 
tlie  twelfth  and  thirteenth  mile-stones,  the 
scenes  are  rather  dreary ;  but  the  enclosed  part 
of  the  dale  of  Naddle  being  enlivened  by  pretty 
farm  houses,  and  cottages  embellished  (tnoogh 
rather  sparingly)  with  trees,  and  having  many 
excellent  mountain  back-grounds,  would  be  con- 
sidered fine,  did  it  not  sufler  from  comparison 
with  some  of  the  scenes  which  have  been  al- 
ready described. 

A  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Keswick,  at  the 
the  top  of  Castlengg  Brow,  one  of  the  richest 
mountain  scenes,  is  gradually  unfolded,  that 
can  be  enjoyed,  from  any  of  the  north  of  £ng. 
land  carriage  roads.  First,  Bassenthwaite  Wa- 
ter, with  that  well  wooded,  and  highly  cul- 
tivated vaUey,  which  extends  from  the  fake  to 
the  town  of  Keswick.  Crosthwaite  Church, 
with  innumerable  seats,  villages,  farm  houses, 
and  cottages,  animate  the  landscape,  and  de- 
note a  mixed  population.  On  the  south  and 
west  Bassenthwaite  is  bounded,  and  distanced, 
by  the  craggy  tops  stretching  from  Grizedale 
Pike  to  the  cultivated  lands  beyond  Wythop 
woods,  and  the  widely  extended  valley  is  she^* 
tered  by  Skiddaw  on  the  north. 

But  a  short  distance  below  the  first  mile-stone 
there  are  three  roads  over  the  common,  all 
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which  are  united  at  the  bottom  of  tht  hill ; 
that  by  the  wall  is  the  ancient  road,  and,  till 
.  the  destruction  of  the  oaks  in  the  park,  pos- 
sessed uncommon  beauties;  the  middle  road 
was  probably  made  for  the  better  accommoda- 
tion of  carriages,  but  it  is  generally  passed  by 
travellers,  on  foot;  the  most  circuitous  and  easiest 
of  descent,  is  the  third  which  is  now  the  turn- 
pike road. 

All  these  roads,  to  the  town,  command  a  view 
of  that  grand  cluster  of  mountains  rising  from 
Braithwaite  and  Thornthwaite,  with  as  much  of 
Derwent  Water  as  can  be  seen  between  the 
woods  of  Castle  Head  and  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
beyond  which,  appear  many  modern  iseats,  with 
the  villages  of  Tortinscale  and  Braithwaite, 
and  other  building?,  some  completely,  others 
but  partially  shewing  themselves  from  the  forest, 
which  seems  to  surround  them* 

On  the  south  of  Castle  Head,  ornamented 
with  Lord's  Island  and  St.  Herbert's  Island, 
the  lake  is  beheld  once  more,  having  the  New- 
land  Fells  in  distance. 

On  this  descent,  Brow  Top  is  a  pleasant  ob- 
ject, to  which,  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  as 
the  road  rises,  we  gain  a  most  enchanting 
view  of  the  head  of  Derwent  Water,  with  the 
half  circle  of  mountains  extending  from  Wallow 
Crag  to  Catt  Bells.  Over  the  centre  of  this 
range  are  seen  the  sublime  heights  of  Borrow- 
dale  and  Wastdale. 
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One  of  tbe  best  views  of  the  bead  of  the  Ukm 
ftom  tbeneigliboiiriiaod  of  Brow  Top,  is  ftom  a 
bank  on  tbe  right,  just  beyond  the  houses^  So 
far  as  nature  is  concerned,  this  scene  is  exqni-. 
site,  but  the  hand  of  man  has  interfered,  and 
A»  near  grounds  present  but  a  cheeriess  desert 
to  the  ejt^ 

From  Brow  Top  it  is  a  ijuarter  of  a  mile  tq 
Keswick. 

WtUatxtn  JMKr  at  Kli^oni  Water,  «r 

The  writer  will  commence  diis  excursion  at 
t^  Horse  Head  at  Wybunu 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  pedestri* 
an  may  cross  the  valley  bv  a  slanth^  padi  from 
the  first  house  on  the  road  from  the  mn,  to  Kes- 
wick, aad  that  the  horse  road  leaves  Uie  public 
road  much  nearer  the  lake^  both  meeting  at  a 
bridge,  almost  close  to  a  few  houses,  called  the 
City  of  Wybum :  this  bridge^  like  the  dty,  is 
rather  picturesque.  Some  of  tlie  few  houses 
which  compose  the  City  of  Wyburn,  are  graced 
by  native  trees ;  but,  as  in  other  cities,  art  has 
been  busily  employed  in  torturing  nature,  by 
crotesquein^  yew  trees;  a  practice  formerly 
held  in  considersble  estimation. 

From  tbe  city  it  is  scarcely  half  a  mile  to  die 
kead  of  the  lake,  the  road  Lo  which,  is  under 
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enigst  called  Hone  Knotts^  On  tk*  tofi  of  the 
hSUt  which  is  tteq>  on  each  side,  there  is  a  view 
of  the  iqpper  and  lower  hUces,  which  weold  be 
exc^ent,  were  not  much  of  the  beaoty  about 
Annbath  obscured  by  a  sweUing,  but  agreeably 
wooded  hill.  Raven  Cn^,  the  How,  Naddle 
Fell,  Lonscale  Fell,  (which  is  a  part  of  Skiddaw,) 
with  Saddleback,  and  the  conical  topped  Cahra, 
compose  a  fine  distance. 

The  f  etros^t  on  W^bum  Water  is  less  agree>- 
able  than  it  nught  be,  if  the  valley  beyond  it  were 
more  comfortably  wooded.    Should  the  pro- 

Sietors  plant  about  the  rocks,  or  wastes,  or  in 
e  comers  of  their  fields,  oak,  ash,  birch,  and 
sycamore,  in  forty  or  fifty  years  Wjrburn  would 
wear  a  pleasant  aspect,  compared  with  the  star- 
ing, but  unmeaning  expanse  which  it  now  oflfers 
to  the  view* 

Looking  across  the  deep  black  waters  of  the 
lake,  the  huge  Helveltyn,  cloathed  with  rocks, 
and  shiver  of  silver-^y,  and  with  a  green, 
but  scanty  herbage,  is  in  high  contrast  to  Bull 
Crag,  with  his  sombre  and  mossy  dielved  rocks^ 
rising  on  the  left. 

The  road  zig-zap  steeply  down  the  hill,  at  th^ 
bottom  of  whichy  by  turning  on  the  right,  to  «^ 
round  topped  knoll,  rising  abruptly  from  th* 
lake  { the  view  cowards  its  foot  is  again  present 
ed  and  improved,  by  the  i^pearance  of  the 
western  promontory,  before  md  by  a  bold,  and 
well  wooded  head  land.  The  view  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Wybum  is  better  from  this  place  than 
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from  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  poverty  of  the  valley 
being  invisible,  owing  to  the  lowly  situation  dT 
the  spectator.  In  each  of  the  above  prospects 
there  is  a  fine  display  of  beautifully  embayed 
water. 

Having  returned  to  the  road,  Helvellyn  is  in 
a  sublime  contrast  to  the  side  ground  head  land 
just  mentioned.  On  the  left,  down  a  deep  cleft 
in  the  mountain,  is  precipitated  a  considerable 
stream,  forming  in  its  progress  some  attractive 
falls,  called  the  Deer  Garth  Cascades.  By  the 
side  of  the  hill,  on  the  left  about  three  fur- 
longs from  the  river  issuing  from  the  water-falis 
above  noticed,  the  best  views  of  both  the  upper 
and  the  lower  lakes  may  be  obtained.   See 


ilrat]^  ZEIatrr.   f^o.  C]^trts*'t|>ree. 


On  each  side  of  the  two  elegant  promontories 
with  their  connecting  bridges,  in  two  glorious 
expanses,  may  be  seen  the  lake,  deeply  indented 
into  bays  in  every  direction,  fringed  with  trees, 
which  luxuriantly  decorate  the  valley  and  the 
sides  of  the  hills. 

Raven  Crag,  rising  above  Armbath  wood,  on 
the  left,  is  scarcely  a  less  pleasing  feature  than 
the  How,  St.  John's  Rock,  or  Wanthwaite  Crags, 
on  the  right.  All  the  above  objects,  retiring 
towards  Saddleback,  present  assemblages  of 
forms,  which  the  most  fastidious  might  gaze 
upon  with  testacy,  especially  if  favoured  by  cir- 
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cumstances,  as  the  writer  was,  when  his  eyes 
l^ere  \Bst  feasted  on  the  scene.  Saddleback 
was  then  suspended  in  deep  etherial  blue,  from 
which  locality,  it,  in  regular  gradations,  ap- 
proached to,  and  was  identified  with  the  fore- 
ground. Within  the  lines  of  vision,  and  at  no 
great  distance,  some  offensive  larches  obtrude 
on  the  view,  which  the  picture  maker  can  ex- 
change for  oaks,  or  other  stately  natives,  and 
compose  an  immediate  fore-ground  of  rocks, 
trees,  or  both,  whichj  in  harmonious  combination 
with  the  subject^  may  be  selected  from  the  neigh^ 
bouring  scenery. 

From  this  place,  having  a  grand  rock,  called 
Fisher  Crag,  on  the  left,  it  is  a  ]>leasant  descent 
to  the  lake,  by  the  side  of  which  the  road  passes 
for  a  short  distance,  having  in  front  plantations 
of  well  grown  birch,  beech,  larch,  and  fir  trees. 
The  beautiful  appearance  of  the  birch  trees  de- 
mands some  attention,  as  it  adds  materially  to 
the  effect  of  the  scene,  the  rounding  tops  of  the 
birch  being  infinitely  supenor  to  the  spike  head- 
ed firs  and  larches,  which,  when  numerous,  are 
not  only  offensive  io  their  forms,  but  in  their 
colours  ;  the  one  from  its  sooty  blackness,  and 
the  other  from  its  vivid  green.  Tliey  can  never 
associate  in  large  plantations  with  the  aborigines 
of  the  country.  If  larches  and  firs  are  consi- 
dered nece^^sary  to  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity, would  it  not  be  well  to  plant  them  in 
situations  where  they  would  rarely  be  seen  ? 

On  the  right,  a  road  deviates  by  the  side  of 
the  lake  to  uie  bridges.  -^Here,  in  dry  weather 
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the  lake  is  tK»t  bra«der  tlimn  the  river  at  its  out* 
let.  It  is  then  ferdahle  north  and  south  of  the 
bridges ;  but  the  shaUowest  ford  is  that  on  the 
south,  or  Wybum  side. 

Pursuing  the  western  roadt  it  first  passes  Old 
Armbath,  near  which  grow  many  aged  oaks» 
pines,  and  larches,  whidi  are  h^pilr  in  unison 
with  the  antiquated  building ;  and  fisher  Crag 
finishes  the  whole  into  an  excellent  compo* 
sition. 

« 

Armbath  House,  the  seat  of  John  Jackson, 
Esq.,  by  whom  it  was  erected  upwards  of  twen- 
ty years  ago»  is  a  convenient  and  handsome 
building.  Considerable  additions  have  lateljr 
been  made  to  it.  Mr.  Stanger^s  house,  at  Dale 
Head,  is  in  view  from  Armroth,  and  all  the  di* 
vine  scenery  on  the  north  of  Dale  Head,  rising 
from  the  fioot  of  the  lake ;  which,  however,  can 
hardly  be  more  superUy  interesting  than  as  seen 
from  the  back  c£  Aanbath  House.  See  No.  £S 
Small  Etchings. 

The  pretty  knoUs  which  swdl  vbove  the  tenth 
mile-stone,  are  seen  from  the  front  of  the  honac; 
these  would  delight  the  eye,  were  they  animat- 
ed by  the  presence  of  the  leafy  lords  of  the  soil, 
instead  of  the  vile  and  extensive  spriggery  of 
larches,  which  grealily  iimires,  if  it  does  not  ruin, 
that  fine  composition  of  which  Helvellyn  forms 
the  back^ground. 

Statelv  trees  border  the  road  for  some  distance 
40fth  orArmbath.    JFrom  the  endosures  aa  the 
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left  of  it,  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  bridges, 
towards  Helvellyn, 

Ascending  a  steep  hill,  we  gain  a  retrospect 
on  Wyburn,  which,  however,  is  greatly  superior 
to  those  already  mentioned. 

From  the  round  plantation  near  the  road  a 
better  retrospect  may  be  obtained  than  from  any 
other  neighbouring  stand;  for  here  the  upper 
and  the  jower  lakes,  whose  deeply  embayed 
shores,  and  bold  promontories,  are  ornament**d 
with  innumerable  forest  trees,  are  in  view.  Dale 
Head  and  Armbath  are  seen,  richly  embowered 
in  aged  woods;  Helveljyn  rises  on  the  left, 
Fisher  Crag,  and  other  rocky  elevations,  on  the 
right.  In  the  vista  over  the  lake  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Dun  mail  Raise  appears,  which  is  guarded 
on  the  left  by  Seat  Sandal,  and  on  the  right  by 
Steel  Fell.  The  firs  and  larches  seen  from  this 
place,  are  generally  softened  by  distance;  and 
the  whole,  including  the  island  called  Bucks 
Holm,  on  the  Dale  Head  side  of  the  lake,  which 
is  a  pretty  object,  forms  a  scene,  or  scenes,  of 
more  than  common  interest. 

Tlie  above  view  is  from  the  south  sitle  of  a 
bold  head-land  projecting  from  Rave  n  Cratr,  al- 
most to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  lake.  Over 
this  head-land  the  road  passes  to  the  la<5t,  but  not 
the  least  beautiful  reach  on  Leaths  Water,  and 
should  the  traveller  wish  to  see  Ra\'en  Crag 
from  the  end  of  this  head-lam^,  he  may  deviate 
on  the  right  below  the  before-mentioned  plan- 

3  L 
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tation  to  the  lake,  and  pass  along  its  shore  till 
he  has  in  view 


itobnt  Crair  on  Itaftfi  WBlattr^    0a.  W^r^ 


From  this  place  Karen  Crag  is  a  sublime  ob* 
ject,  and  it  is  characteristically  accompanied  by 
the  grand  overhaiiging  rocks  on  the  left,  called 
Otter  Bield ;  and  the  large  stones  in  the  fore* 
ground  add  to  its  interest. 

Raven  Crag,  Fisher  Crag,  and  Bull  Crag, 
en  Leaths  Water,  are  all  similarly  constructs 
to  Raven  Crag  in  Yewdaie,  and  Eagle  Cn^  in 
Borrowdale.-  In  ail  these  elevations  the  rocks 
which  are  connected  bv  horizontal  shelves  of 
moss,  rise  perpendicularly  tier  above  tier,  to  a 
great  heigfat,  and  appear  occa^onally  like  im- 
mense fortifications. 

On  such  ruoged  assemblages  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  rolfinff  nusts,  and  by  ascending  and 
descending  clouds,  are  grateful  to  the  spectator 
of  taste,  whose  pleasure  is  encreased  when  fa* 
voured  by  the  additioD  of  sunny  illuminations^ 

From  this  place  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
trace the  deviating  track,  and  pass  the  fir  dump 
before-mentioned,  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Here 
the  traveller  has  in  view  the  last  reach  of  the 
lake  guarded  by  a  set  of  new  and  well  marked 
features.    On  the  left,  the  bold  projections  on 
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Raven  Crag  wildly  graced  by  picturesque  treegf 
are  presented  in  an  amusing  succession  of 
changes  all  the  way  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hill.  Hence  the  road,  which  is  tolerably 
even,  passes  among  well-shaped  stones,  having 
the  lake  at  no  great  distance  on  the  right.  Su<- 
perbly  decorated  in  wood  may  be  observed  in 
retrospect.  Otter  Bield,  and  over  it  the  lo^y 
summit  of  Helvellyn. 


^tIbtIQ^(riim£tat60Ka[atrr.  0o,9:^ttu^ 


Helvellyn  may  be  seen  from  UUs  Water, 
Windermere  and  Coniston  Water,  but  it  exhi* 
bits  a  greater  quantity  of  surface,  and  a  ^  finer 
form  from  the  foot  of  Leaths  Water,  than  from 
any  other  lake.  Otter  Bield,  as  a  middle  ground, 
is  well  contrasted  with  the  grand  sweeping  lines 
of  Helvellyn,  find  with  the  sweetly  wooded  un- 
dulations at  Dale  Head. 

The  chain  of  mountains  verging  from  Hel- 
vellyn southward  carries  the  eye  to  the  boun* 
danes  of  Grasmere. 

The  above  association  is  scarcely  inferior  in 
its  kind  to  that  sublime  and  beautiful  scene  be* 
fore-mentioned  as  the  best  on  the  Place  Fell* 
side  of  Ulls  Water, 

Two  or  three  hundred  yards  east  of  the  road 
the  lake  narrows  itself  into  the  River  Greta } 
3  L  2 
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here,  graced  by  picturesque  trees,  which,  la 
lines  of  beauty/play  sportively  upon  its  banks. 
All  this  neighbourhood  is  a  nne  field  fcH*  local 
study,  or  for  tlie  union  of  near  and  distant  ob- 
jects. 

From  a  diminutive  out-house,  a  little  way  on 
there  is  a  back  view  of  the  bridges  at  Ann  bath, 
with  the  lake  and  the  mountains  bordering  on 
Leaths  Water,  of  which  Helvellyn  is  the  prin- 
cipal :  it  was  from  the  hill  side,  a  little  north  of 
this  place,  that  Mr.  Glover,  in  1816,  made  his 
large  and  beautiful  painting  of  Leaths  Water. 

Under  this  hill  the  road  is  for  a  short  distance 
on  the  brink  of  the  Greta*  Near  the  place 
where  it  leaves  it.  Raven  Crag  is  a  grand  and 
imposing  back-ground  to  the  beautiful  trees 
which  overhang  the  stony  bed  and  rufBed  waters 
of  the  river.  Ilaving  passed  two  houses  called 
Smeathwaite,  the  road  joins  that  between  Am- 
bleside and  Keswick  twelve  miles  and  a  quarter 
from  the  former  place. 

The  writer,  in  the  year  1803,  had  the  plea* 
sure  of  conducting  the  two  celebrated  artists^ 
Messra.  Hills  and  Glover,  to  some  of  the  fa- 
vourite scenes  on  the  western  side  of  Leathi 
Water, 

A  journey  from  Keswick  over  Helvellyn  to 
Ambleside  will  be  found  replete  with  interest 
to  those  who  can  '*  look  on  nature's  beauties 
with  a  lover's  eye.**  Such,  at  least,  it  seemed 
to  the  author  when  he  performed  it;   and. 


though  not  willing  to  intrude  himself  unne- 
cessarily on  those  who  are  pleased  to  peruse  his 
book,  he  will  venture  to  give  his  description  of 
the  objects  to  be  sought  in  the  route  which  he 
has  indicated,  in  the  shape  of  a  narrative  of  his 
own  excursion  in  company  with  one  of  his  sons, 
and  Mr,  Jonathan  Otley,  of  Keswick. 

Leaving  Keswick  at  a  quarter  before  six  in 
the  morning  of  August  6th,  1817>  we  passed 
along  the  road  from  Keswick  to  Helvellyn, 
which  is  four  miles  and  three  quarters  on  the 
Ambleside  road ;  there  it  leaves  the  turnpike, 
and  is  for  a  short  distance  on  the  Wybum  road 
to  Thelkeld,  from  whence  it  passes  to  a  farm 
house  called  Stainah,  where  we  arrived  at  half 
past  seven.  From  Stainah,  the  descent  for  a 
considerable  distance,  is  on  a  steep  zig-zag, 
having  on  the  left  one  of  the  little  mountain 
rivers,  falling  into  St.  John's  Vale.  Ihis  river, 
which  runs  at  the  feet  of  high  and  steep  rocks, 
wore,  at  this  time,  the  appearance  of  a  pretty 
streamlet.  The  rocks,  which  are  broad,  wed 
coloured,  and  in  some  places  overhung  by  trees, 
are  not  only  objects  of  interest,  as  side  screens 
to  the  river,  but  as  side  grounds  to  the  retro- 
spect on  the  vale  of  Naddie,  Naddle  Fell,  the 
road  over  Shoultbwaite  Moss  and  its  continua- 
tion  to  the  top  of  Castlerigg.  This  is  a  plea- 
sant combination,  over  which,  to  add  to  its 
value,  Skiddaw  rises  in  majestic  grandeur. 

In  the  Wastdale  direction,  exactly  ovpr  Arm- 
bath  House,  appear  the  Pikes  on  Scaw  Fell;  and 
on  ascending.  Cable  and  other  W  astdaie  fnoxtn- 
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tains,  witli  those  of  Borrowdale  on  the  left*  and 
Ennerdale  on  the  right,  amongst  which  the 
Pillar  stands  pre-eminent. 

Between  the  above  mountains  and  Skid* 
daw  are  discovered  many  summits  arising  out 
of  Newlands,  Buttermere,  Braithwaite,  and 
Thomthwaite ;  of  these,  the  principal  are  Ro- 
binson, Dale  Head,  Cat  Bells,  Causey  Pike, 
Grasmire,  111  Crags,  Ladyside  Pike,  Grizedale 
Pike,  and  Lord's  Seat,  which  latter  elevation 
crowns  the  brow  of  Wythop«  Connecting  to 
the  eye.  Lord's  Seat  ana  Grizedale  Pike,  along 
stretch  of  the  road  over  Whinlatter  may  be 
seen. 

Between  Wy thop  Brows  and  Skiddaw,  through 
a  beautiful  morning  azure,  we  distinguished,  in 
deep  cloud  shade,  the  lake  of  Bassenthwaite, 
with  its  encircling  lands,  llie  rest  of  the  distant 
landscape  was  partially  illuminated  by  playful 
sunshine.  The  day  was  of  a  deli^htfiji  temper- 
ature, and  with  spirits  exhilirated  by  the  grand 
prospects  which  successively  presented  them- 
selves to  our  observation,  we  gazed  on  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  with  unalloyed  pleasure. 

The  road  at  the  top  of  the  first  steep  turns 
southward,  nearly  at  right  angles.  In  front, 
through  floating  mists,  the  tops  of  the  Coniston 
mountains  appeared,  and  on  another  turn  to  the 
left,  a  few  hmd-marks  which  act  as  guides  to 
Patterdale. 

This  is  the  foot  way,  not  only  to  Helvellyn, 
but  from  Keswick  to  Patterdale;  whiqh  latter 
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toad  passes  the  Crreensides  lead  mines,  till  lately 
worked  by  William  ShelBSeld,  Esq/  From  the 
highest  part  of  this  foot  road  we  turned  on  the 
Tight  to  the  top  of  a  round  hill,  called  the  Raise^ 
or  StyXy  where  we  gained  a  peep  at  the  foot  of 
Ulls  Water. 

From  Styx  appears  Whiteside,  another  eleva- 
tion, with  a  considerable  dip  between  them ; 
and  from  the  top  of  the  last-named  eminence 
the  spectator  is  presented  with  a  greater  extent 
of  country,  than  from  Styx. 

Descending  from  Whiteside,  singularly  placed 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Raise,  may  be  seen 
Keppel  Cove  Tarn,  whose  short  runner  is  join- 
ed by  that  proceeding  from  the  head  of  the 
dale« 

From  this  place  the  ascent  is  on  a  narrow 
ridge  to  the  first  man  or  pyramid  of  stones,  ^d 
from  this  man  it  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a 
second,  which  is  on  the  summit  of  Helvellyn, 
where  we  arrived  at  noon. 

The  best  stand  for  a  view  of  the  mountains 
northward,  is  from  an  angle  on  the  hill  between 
two  merif  or  heaps  of  stones. 

Lofty  Skiddaw  first  claimed  our  attention. 
On  the  right  of  Skiddaw,  Littledale  Pike, 
Calva,  and  Saddleback,  appear  over  Whiteside 
and  Styx ;  and  at  the  foot  of  Styx,  here  dis- 
tinctly'seen,  Keppel  Cove  Tarn.  More  to  the 
south  and  beneath  a  frightful  descent,  is  Red 
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Tarn,  shaped,  as  Budworth  says^  *^  like  a  Bary 
pear."  Between  these  tarns  rises  most  majes- 
tically,  Catchedecam,  connected  with  Helvel- 
lyoy  hy  a  sharp  ridge,  called  Svrirle  Edge. 

Greensides  and  the  exterior  of  the  lead  mines 
appear  through  the  opening  between  Styx  and 
Catchedecam,  and  beyond  Greensides,  naif  of 
Lyulph's  Tower,  the  other  half  being  hid  bj 
Glenridden  Dodd,  which  is  on  the  right  of 
Catchedecam. 

Over  Red  Tarn  is  Van  Tree  Crag,  and  fur- 
ther off,  on  the  Westmorland  side  of  the  lake, 
are  Place  Fell,  Birk  Fell,  and  other  Martindale 
mountains.  On  the  left  of  Birk  Fell,  boundio^ 
on  the  right  the  lower  reach  of  Ull's  Water,  is 
Swarth  Fell,  which  is  the  northern  extremity  of 
that  uniform  range  extending  on  the  south  to 
High  Steet. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  middle  and  lower  di- 
visions of  UU's  Water  are  seen  from  tliis  place- 

On  the  Cumberland  side  of  the  lake  beyond 
Lyulph's  Tower,  rocky  steeps  are  succeeded  by 
fertile  plains,  enriched  by  groves  of  trees  and 
stately  buildings. 

The  edge  of  the  old  church  promontory  is 
crowned  with  Halsteads,  the  summer  seat  of 
John  Marshall,  Esq.  This,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring seats  and  Jarm  houses  we  could  see 
through  Mr.  Otley's  telescope.  Lowther  Cas- 
tle cannot  be  seen  from  Helvellyn^  being  hid 
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by  the  high  lands  at  Askham.  The  fine  ex- 
panse of  cultivation,  alike  grateful  to  the  heart 
and  to  the  eye  here  witnessed,  is  succeeded  at  a 
great  distance  beyond  Penriih,  and  Askham, 
by  .the  lands  dividing  the  eastern  and  the  west- 
ern counties,  amongst  which,  proudly  surpass- 
ing, in  majesty,  all  his  azure  neighbours.  Cross 
Fell  stands  unrivalled. 

Between  Vantree  Crag,  before-mentioned, 
and  Helvellyn  appear,  with  Red  Tarn  under 
them,  Blea  Berry  Crag,  Spine  How,  and  Strid- 
ing Edge ;  Striding  Edge  is  tlie  sharpest  moun- 
tain rioge  in  Cumberland,  excepting  that  pro- 
cess from  the  top  of  Saddleback,  which  is  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Scales  Tain. 

Just  over  Blea  Berry  Crag,  is  seen  the  Place 
Fell  slate  quarry,  and  beyond  Spine  How  and 
Striding  Edge,  we  had  a  sidit  of  Angle  Tarn, 
but  not  of  Hay's  Water,  which  lies  at  the  foot 
of  High  Street;  but  the  cascades  falling  to- 
wards Hartshope  from  Hay's  Water,  appear- 
ed  to  us  as  bright  as  polished  silver. 

Between  Strl«ling  Edge  and  Helvellyn  there 
is  a  deep  gully  from  the  bottom  of  which  to  the 
top  of  Helvellyn  the  steep  is  called  Lad  Ciag. 

On  the  right  of  St.  Sunday  Crag  are  Scandale 
Fell  and  Fairfield,  and  on  the  Helvellyn  range. 
Broad  Crag  top,  and  Dolly  Waggon  Pike,  or 
Calka  Pike.  Above  their  summits,  appear  the 
lakes  of  Windermere,  Coniston,  and  Esthwaite, 
with  the  flat  country  extending  southward  to 
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Lancaster,  between  which  and  the  lands  of  Cart- 
mcl  and  Furne^s  in  a  fine  exfianse,  the  sea  ex-» 
tends  from  Morecamb  Bay  to  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel. The  day,  though  otherwise  pleasant,  leraf 
somewhat  too  hazy  for  the  full  enjoyment  €^ 
this  charming  scene* 

It  is  under  the  influence  of  that  sort  of  atmo- 
sphere in  which  far  distant  objects  can  be  easOy 
discovered,  that  the  assemblage  of  moimtaiDS, 
lakes,  and  extensive  flats,  salt  water  rivers  and 
seas,  to  be  observed  from  tlie  sunnnit  of  H^- 
vellyn,  furnish  tlie  richest  treat  to  the  admirers 
,  of  remote  ]irospects,  viewed  from  some  favourite 

eminence. 

Not  only  the  quantity,  but  the  auality  of  the 
medium  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  beauty  of 
any  scene,  whether  near  or  distant.  Sharp  and 
cold  winds,  after  heaw  rains,  produce  a  subtile, 
but  not  a  pleasinp:  atmosphere  :  such  a  medium 
exhibits  remote  objects  distinctly,  but  not  beau- 
tifully,— ^all  the  reccclinc;  parts  being  too  pow- 
i  erfully  tinged  with  locality.     Many  hot  and  dry 

I  days  succeeding  many  days  of  heavy  rain,  if 

'  accompanied  by  moderate  winds,  produce  that 

etherial  medium  so  much  the  admiration  of  the 
lover  and  the  artist.  It  is  in  such  seasons  that 
Helvellyn,  and  oihcr  lofty  mountains  ought  to 
be  ascended ;  but  the  elements  frequently  dis- 
concert the  best  concerted  plans,  and  seem  car- 
priciously  to  change  the  veiling  atmosphere. 
The  ardent  gaze  of  the  traveller  was  discon- 
certed the  moment  he  had  completed  his  as- 
cent. 
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la  a  hilly  cotmtiy,  every  inhabitant,  with  ao 
leye  to  see,  and  a  mind  to  feel,  may  enjoy,  occa- 
sionally from  their  vallies,  such  divine  atmo* 
spheres ;  but  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  excepting 
the  shepherds,  to  ob3erve  them  from  above. 
Thev  are  generally  lost  on  them,  and  an  acre 
of  their  own  mountain  green  has  more  charms 
than  distant  thousands,  the  property  pf  others, 
howev  er  delightful  the  scene. 

To  the  right  of  Dolly  Waggon  Pike,  is  Seat 
Sandal,  with  a  patch  of  Lojughrigff  Fijll  between 
them.  On  the  northern  end  of  Seat  Sandal  we 
saw,  from  amongst  flying  vapours,  the  spiral 
tops  of  the  Coniston  mountains,  neared  by 
I^oughrigg  Fell  and  Helm  Crag. 

Beyond  Steel  Fell  appear  the  Langdale  Pikes 
and  Wrynose,  and  over  Wy thburn  head  and  thq 
valley,  dividing  that  trom  Steel  Fell,  Bow  Fell, 
and  Hanging  Bioid,  succeeded  by  Sea  Fell,  and 
the  Pikes. 

Great  End  and  Lingmell  Crag  are  projec- 
tions from  the  vast  mass  of  mountain  on  which 
the  pikes  on  Sea  Fell  stand  unrivalled,  being  not 
only  higher  than  Helvellyn,  but  the  highest 
land  in  England.  Nearer  to  the  spect^itor  are 
the  Borrowdaie  mountains,  Glaiaraara,  and 
I^osthwaite  Cam,  are  the  most  distinguished. 

Great  Gable  being  less  encumbered  than 
other  summits  rears  his  mighty  head  majes^ 
tically  above  his  northern  neighbours,  scarcely 
allowing  a  rivalship,  even  to  the  Pillar.     Below 
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these  splendid  elevations,  which  appear  more 
stately  than  the  pikes,  are  Green  Gable,  Bay's 
Brown,  and  Raven  Crag ;  and  between  the  two 
lost,  Giilerconib. 

Next  succeeds  the  vast  cluster  of  mountains 
extending  irom  Derwent  Water  to  Ennerdale. 
The  first  range  beyond  the  Iieights  of  Wythbum, 
are  Gate  Crag,  IVlaiden  Moor,  and  Cat  Bells, 
all  near  Derwent  Water  j  and  over  these  are 
Dale  Head  and  Robinson ;  and  on  the  confines 
of  Buttermere,  Honister  Crag,  Fleetwith,  Hay 
Cocks,  High  Crag,  High  Stilei  and  Red  Pike  i 
and  still  more  remote  and  north  of  the  Pillar, 
the  Ennerdale  Hay  Cocks* 

Wliiteless  Pike,  Grasmire,  Causey  Pike,  and 
Grizedale  Pike,  all  lie  between  the  above  range 
and  the  lake  of  Bassenthwaite ;  a  great  part  of 
which  lake  may  be  observed  from  Helvellyn  j 
and  beyond  Bassenthwaite  all  the  distant  coun* 
try,  from  the  coast  of  Cumberland,  with  the 
blue  summits  of  the  Scottish  mountains.  Bas- 
senthwaite is  screened  on  the  north  by  Skid- 
daw. 

From  Helvellyn,  after  having  observed  this 
extensive  panorama,  we  walked  on  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  to  Lad  Crag ;  there  wx  looked 
into  the  frightful  chasm,  flanked  on  the  east  by 
Striding  Edge :  from  Lad  Crag  we  mounted 
successively.  Cold  Keld,  Nether  Pike,  and  Broad 
Crag  top,  all  furnishing  different  combinations 
of  rock  and  mountain :  we  at  lengh  arrived  at 
Dolly  Waggon  Pike,  but  in  the  midst  of  driving 
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vapours^  which,  when  in  scrappy  exhibitions, 
like  the  clackings  of  folly^  alternately  tantalize 
and  bewilder.  Though,  in  the  course  of  our 
journey  we  had  seen  such  vapours,  and  some- 
what dreaded  their  approach,  this  was  their  first 
visits  and  it  was  fortunately  of  short  duration* 

The  misty  curtains  being  withdrawn,  we  saw, 
at  the  same  time,  through  the  grand  and  im* 
pressive  side  screens  of  the  vale  of  Grizedale, 
the  head  and  the  foot  of  UUs  Water.  Patter* 
dale  church,  with  other  buildings,  surrounded 
by  green  fields,  appeared  in  high  contrast  to 
the  general  desolation  of  the  scene. 

From  Dolly  Wag^jon  Pike,  had  we  slanted 
round  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  instead  of 
passing  direct,  we  might  have  had  an  easier  de- 
scent to  the  head  of  Grizedale  Tarn,  which  is 
a  considerable  piece  of  water,  surrounded  by 
steep  and  rock^  mountains.  Grizedale  Tarn 
of&rs  various  wild  subjects  for  the  pencil :  on 
its  southern  side  Ls  the  road  connecting  Gras- 
mere  and  Patterdale. 

We  made  our  second  repast  at  Giizedale  Tarn, 
by  thesideof  achivstal  fountain.  Looking  up* 
wards,  the  mists  rolled  furiously  along  the  craggy 
brow  of  Fairfield,  and  the  prospect  became  so 
gloomy,  that  we  had.  almost  detcimined  to 
conclude  our  journey,  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  but  the  sun  suddenly  broke  foith  in  slpen-* 
did  illuminations,  the  vapours  weie  dissipated, 
and  with  renovated  spirits,  we  forthwith  began  to 
climb  oneof  the  steepest  side-grounds  on  our  toun 
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Having  got  to  the  top  of  Fairfield  (a  grand 
cove  sweeping  round  the  head  of  the  vale  of 
Rydal)  \se  again  found  ourselves  among  the 
clouds,  which  passing  swiftly,  favoured  us  at 
intervals  with  paitial  prospects  of  the  distant 
country.  At  one  time  we  had  an  extensive 
display  of  visible  horizon  over  the  flying  va- 
pours, which,  having  lefl  the  summit,  sailed 
niong  the  side  of  the  mountain,  but  it  was  not 
long  ere  we  were  entirely  relieved  from  this 
misty  obscurity. 

Here  we  had  in  view  the  lakes  of  Winder- 
mere, Esthwaite,  and  Coniston,  all  swimming  in 
heavenly  blue ;  the  clouds  having  vanished, 
and  the  winds  abated,  we  blessed  our  stars  that 
we  had  continued  our  excursion.  The  atmo^ 
spere  though  fine  was  clear,  and  a  glimmering 
view  of  Lancaster  was  obtained  through  the 
telescope. 

Having  rounded  the  top  of  Fairfield,  we 
came  to  that  steep  and  craggy  end,  which  is 
called  Steps  Head ;  we  passed  the  steps,  and 
ascended  to  two  neighbouring  pikes ;  the  first 
i«  placed  upon  Rydal  Hart  Crag,  the  second  on 
Hunt^hope  Cove.  From  these  mkes  we  had 
grand,  but  dizzy  views  into  Deep  Dale,  and  on 
proceeding  farther  a  precipitous  eye  flight  down 
to  Hartshope,  Brotner  Water  was  hid  behind 
the  hill  which  rises  on  the  west  of  Hartshope 
HalL  Had  we  pursued  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  passed  over  Dove  Crag,  to  the  Higher 
and  Lower  Bakestones,  we  might  have  observed 
that  little  lake,  with  its  pretty  accompaniments 
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from  many  rugged  near  grounds.  The  llaTce* 
stones  are  two  rocks  bounmn^  the  head  of  Scan- 
dale  bottom:  they  are  visible  from  Rothay 
bridge,  and  other  neighbouring  places. 

From  the  Bakestones^  by  the  Scandale  Hart 
Crag,  we  might  have  mounted  Scandale  Fell^ 
and  from  Scandale  Fell,  have  descended  on  ^ 
green  lane,  which  joins  the  Penrith  road, 
scarcely  a  mile  from  Ambleside.  Scandale 
Fell  is  a  high  mountain,  and  overlooks  a  great 
extent  of  country. 

Or,  from  the  Bakestones  we  might  have  drop- 
ped down  into  Scandale  bottom,  and  by  leaving 
Sweden  Bridge  on  the  right,  have  proceeded 
through  Scandale  lane  to  Ambleside :  but,  in- 
stead of  pursuing  the  Hartshope  ridge,  we 
passed  that  which  separates  the  townships  of 
Ambleside  and  Rydal,  and  presently  saw  the 
peaceful  Windermere,  scarcely  ruffled  by  a 
oreathof  air. 

All  was  harmony— and,  excepting  the  sofb 
murmurings  of  the  rivulet,  in  Scandale  bottom, 
deeply  below  us  on  the  left,  all  was  silence. 

.  The  mountains  of  Coniston,  which,  on  this 
descent,  are  combined  in  sublimity,  exhibited 
all  their  features,  though  their  local  hues  were 
deeply  involved  in  that  solemn  azure  which  is 
so  generally  admired,  but  so  rarely  imitated. 

About  the  High  and  the  Low  Pikes  the  way 
is  rugged,  but  it  is  good  on  the  Nook  End 
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Sastures,  down  which  we  made  to  Nook  Kad 
ridge^  and  from  that  bridge  with  allconvenieat 
speed,  to  Ambleside,  much  pleased  with  the 
scenes  displayed  on  our  journey. 


Brsniiitlon  of  fl^  HiKiTr  from  tftr  linn  at 
SattrrHalt  iriitr  J^elbtUjjm^  to  tgt  Snit  at 


On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  September, 
1817f  the  writer  was  joined  by  Mr.  William 
Orme,  and  tlie  Patterdale  guide,  in  an  excur- 
sion to  Ilelvellyn. 

We  left  Mr.  Dobson's  between  six  and  seven 
in  the  morning,  and  having  crossed  Grizedale 
Bridge,  turned  on  the  left,  up  a  green  lane,  to 
Patterdale  Hall,  from  which  we  passed  to 
Grasstead  How,  a  curious  antiquated  farm 
house,  having  attached  to  it,  a  large  yard,  en- 
circled by  picturesque  out-buildings. 

At  Grasstead  How,  was  bom,  Mr.  John  Dob- 
son,  whom  we  saw,  on  passing  through  this  yard. 
Though  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five,  he 
is  in  tne  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  a  fine 
looking  man,  tall,  and  for  his  years  uncommonly 
corpulent.  His  communications  were  pertinent, 
and  useful,  and  corroborated  with  those  of  his 
relative,  Mr.  Dobson,  the  Innkeeper. 

I  well  remember,  that,  in  1805,  this  old  gen- 
tleman was  my  companion  to  the  Gx^eenside 
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lead  mines,  he  was  then  seventy-three,  and 
walked  with  all  the  animation  of  youth ;  but  he 
says  he  is  now  no  longer  equal  to  laborious 
joumies* 

The  road  from  Grasstead  How,  in  a  line  to* 
lerably  straight,  slants  somewhat  steeply  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge  which  stretches  from  Hall 
Bank  to  Striding  Edge. 

The  views  on  this  ascent  are  peculiar,  and 
look  into  Grizedale,  or  over  Grasstead  How  to 
Patterdale. 

Having  gained  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  were 

Presented  with  a  sight  of  the  elegandy  formed 
latchedecam. 

Catchedecam  is  in  hi^h  contrast,  both  in  form 
and  surface,  to  the  precipitous  Hdvellyn,  which 
appeared  on  our  left. 

These  majestic  mountains  are  connected  by 
a  sharp  ridge,  called  Swirle  Edge.  We  saw,  on 
the  ridbt  of  Catchedecam,  a  comer  of  Keppel 
Cove  Tarn,  and  above  it  Cove  Head,  and  the 
Raise,  and  on  the  right  Whitestones. 

From  that  part  of  the  rid^e  on  which  we 
stood,  to  Ull*s  Water,  the  eminences  are  seve- 
rally called  Vantree  Crag,  Nab  End,  Blake 
House,  and  Hall  Bank ;  and  between  our  stand 
and  Helvellvn  ;  Blea  Berry  Crag,  Spine  How, 
Striding  Edge,  and  Lad  Crag.    A  moderate 
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descent  conducted  us  under  Blea  Berry  Crag, 
upon  green  and  hard  ground,  by  the  edge  ot  a 
peat  moss,  to  the  foot  oif  Red  Tarn. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  tarn,  some  well- formed 
stones  compose  an  excellent  fore^ground  to  that 
mighty  wail  of  crags  ascending  from  the  lake, 
and  forming  Helveliyn ;  from  the  top  of  these 
crags  north  and  south,  .the  ground  rises  to  a 
fine  apex  at  its  pike  ;  and  the  whole  is  a  com- 
bination of  superior  grandeur.  Ascending  to 
the  foot'<^*  Swirle  Edge  we  turned  on  the  right, 
to  Cacbedecam. 

From  Catchedecam,  the  distant  prospect 
over  the  foot  of  Uli*8  Water  towards  the  blue 
partition  of  the  eastern  and  the  western  coun- 
ties, differ  little  from  the  same  country,  as  ob- 
served from  Helveliyn. 

From  Catchedecam,  northward,  deeply  below 
the  eye,  appears  Keppel  Cove  Tarn,  and  high 
above  it  the  Raise,  over  which,  in  lines  of 
beauty,  are  Skiddaw  and  Saddleback.  Ull's 
Water,  in  a  fine  expanse,  is  seen  all  the  wa^ 
from  Silvery  Bay  to  Powley  Bridge,  which  is 
at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  ;  towards  which,  from 
Lyulph's  Tower,  the  public  road  may  be  traced 
to  a  considerable  distance. 

From  Catchedecam  the  neighbouring  rnoun* 
tains  assume  finer  forms,  and  better  combina- 
tions, than  from  Helveliyn }  but  from  Helvel- 
iyn there  is  a  complete,  and  an  extensive  circle 
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of  visible  horizon,  in  which  is  comprehended 
the  noblest  of  the  English  mountains.  From 
Catchedecam,  the  aspiring  tops  of  Coniston* 
Eskdale,  Langdale,  Borrowdale,  Wastdale,  and 
Ennerdale,  are  obscured  by  Helvellyn. 

Nor  can  the  lakes  of  Windermere,  Esthwaite, 
and  Coniston  be  seen  from  Catchedecam,  being 
lost  by  the  intervention  of  St.  Sunday  Crag,  and 
Fairfield.  Many  persons  proceed  to  Helvellyn, 
but  few  to  Catchedecam  :  each  of  these  eleva- 
tions lias  its  peculiar  set  of  features,  and  those 
who  commence  tiieir  Helvellyn  excursion  at 
Patterdale,  by  first  gaining  the  summit  of  Cat- 
chedecam, will  be  amply  repaid  for  their  devia- 
tion from  the  common  track. 

Swirle  Edge  is  the  last  and  the  most  difficult 

1>art  of  the  journey  from  Patterdale  to  HelveU 
yn ;  yet  this  last  part  (except  in  one  or  two 
places)  is  not  painful,  nor  any  where  alarming, 
but  to  those  who  know  how  to  afflict  themselves 
with  imaginary  evils. 

A  few  pounds  expended  upon  Swirle  Edge 
would  render  the  line  of  ascent  from  Patterdale 
to  Helvellyn  not  only  safe,  in  the  view  of  the 
least  intrepid,  but  singularly  pleasant  to  all 
lovers  of  elevated  rambles* 

A  man  of  the  name  of  John  Pattison,  since  he 
was  ninety  years  of  age,  has  walked  from  Pat- 
terdale to  Helvellyn,  and  back,  in  the  same 
day. 
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This  John  is  a  son  of  Nimrod,  beins  a  keea» 
and,  for  his  years,  an  active  hunter,  ue  is  now 
ninety-three,  and  has  lately  travelled  from 
Grasmere,  by  Grizedale  Tarn,  to  Patterdale, 
which  is  a  steep  and  rugged  road,  of  e^ht  or 
nine  mile?  in  length. 

Some  persons  leave  the  Swirle  Edge  road  at 
Blea  Berry  Cn^Sj  from  which  they  pass  to 
Spine  How,  and  Striding  Edge,  (so  called  from 
its  narrow  top)  and  then  scramble  up  Lad  Cra^ 
to  Helveliyn;  but  this  is  a  way  that  ought  never 
to  be  attempted  by  any  but  the  resolute  and 
wary. 

Looking  backward  from  HelveHyn,  Ve  dis« 
tinctly  traced  the  course  we  had  pursued  firom 
the  ridge  between  Blea  Berry  Crag,  and  Van- 
tree  Crag,  over  the  hard  green  ground  to  lied 
Tarn;  and  from  Red  Tarn  to  Swirle  Edge, 
with  the  delightful  ascent  from  Swirle  Edge  to 
Catchedecam.  Mr.  Orme  and  the  guide  parted 
from  me  at  the  top  of  Helveliyn.  They  Fetum- 
ed  to  Patterdale  through  Grizedale,  and  I  set  off 
in  search  of  Brownrigg's  Well* 

Brownrigg^s  Well  is  a  few  hundred  yards 
north  west  of  the  highest  part  of  Helveliyn.  It 
is  a  beautiful  fountain  of  transparent  water,  in 
the  midst  of  a  plot  of  the  liveliest  green. 

Budworth  has  celebrated  Brownri^s  Well* 
in  his  poem  on  Helveliyn,  This  poem  might 
have  been  given  here,  with  other  pretty  poetry* 
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^ere  it  proper  that  elegant  fancy  should  taka 
place  of  matters  of  fact. 

The  stream  issuing  from  Brownrigg's  Well 
is  called  Whelpside  Gill ;  it  runs  first  south 
west,  then  west,  in  which  latter  direction,  it  is 
formed  into  numerous  cascades  in  its  progress 
towards  Wythburn. 

The  best  line  of  descent  from  Helvellyn  to 
Wythburn,  is  to  keep  Whelpside  Gill  upon  the 
right,  and  pass  to  a  peat  road  under  High  Cras^ 
Down  this  peat  road,  though  steeply,  I  made 
my  way,  having  long  in  sight  the  Inn  at  Wythi 
burn. 

This  peat  road  is  over  the  middle  tong[ue,  and 
it  is  a  rough  tongue,  with  Whelpside  GiU  upoi\ 
the  right,  and  Forest  Syke  upon  the  left. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  peat  road  enters 
some  pleasant  pastures,  and  joins  the  turnpike 
road  a  short  distance  from  the  Inn.  Thence  I 
returned  to  Ambleside,  to  which  place,  from 
Wythburn,  my  half  walk,  and  half  nde  furnish* 
ed  a  plesant  day's  excursion. 
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